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-)Let $122° to $3022 a Day 
Be Your Goal 


Let ELECTRICITY 


Be Your Route 


LET ME BE YOUR GUIDE 


Don’t wish any longer, BE a success! 


LO 


66 
Electrical 
”? y¥, 
Expert” Yor" 
you want to make more money — big 


money—Electricity is the field for you! It is 
the big pay profession of today; but you must 


be trained; you must know Electricity from every 
angle to hold down a big-pay job—the job that pays, 


S 
Earn $12 to$30 a Day Qui 


Compare your present salary with these big pay 


figures. How does your pay envelope “stack up” 

with that of the trained “Electrical Expert?” Is his 
pay twice, three or four times as much as you now 
earn? Don’t envy him, don’t just wish for pay like 
his — go after it yourself! You can get it because 


I Will Show You How 


Yes sir—right in your own home in your spare time 
I will make you a Certificated “Electrical Expert”— 

a “Cooke-trained man.” As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind 
of training you need and I will give you that train- 
ing. My system is simple, thorough, complete—no big 
words, no useless theory, no higher mathematics, 
just compact common sense written in plain English. 


ee ee en 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, i 
Chicago Engineering Works, Dept 432 
2154 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill, q 
Dear Sir: Send me at once your Big Free Book, ‘‘How to Become 


an Electrical Expert,’’ and full particulars ot your Free Outfit and 
Home Study Course — all fully prepaid, without obligation on my 
part. 


Name. 








that big pay job of yours. 


lll show you how! 


If you are ready, [am. You don’t have to know the 
first thing about Electricity right now. I will train youina 
few short months so that you can step right into that big 

pay business—the job you have always wanted. 


more jobs than men to fill them. It doesn't 
make any difference what you are doing 
or what you have been doing, if you 
want to succeed—if you want big 
pay—I’ll show you how because 
I know I can teach you Elect 
- city. Opportunities in Electricity, 
great as they are today, are nothings 
compared to what they wili be tomorrow. Get ready 
for tomorrow! Get started now! Get in on th 
ground floor—ahead of the other fellow—jump 
from a ‘“bossed” into a “‘bossing” ar 

from $3 to $5 a day to $12 or $3 a day, 
know you can succeed once you're a 

“Cooke-trained man. 


I Guarantee Satisfaction 


There’s no chance for failure 
with me. I train you RIGHT 
a and furthermore I agree, if 
Ss you’re not entirely satis 
Electrical 


fied, to return every 
se 
To make fe 
Outfit success still more 


penny you have paid 
me. _ No other 
school will do 
this for you, 
certain I give you free a splendid 
outfit of tools, materials and supplies 
—you do practical work right from the start 
and pick up e> | ta money doing spare-time work 


Mail This Coupon Today 
Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now 


is you wi will send this cou on today, I’ll show you how to save 
Write 


today f. ull particulars also my big FREE 
**How to Become an iBlectai Expert.’’ It’s the first step towark 


L.L. Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER 
Cricaso Encincerins Works 


Dept. 432 2154 Lawrence Avenue 


THE*COOKE’ TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN’ 


oppo! 
direct 
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Amazing Low Price 


For Brand New Oliver Typewriters 


Here is the most wonderful opportunity for buying a typewriter. It saves you 
from paying the usual price. Never has such a liberal offer been made be- 
fore by any other typewriter maker. Get the facts. You'll be astonished. 


This advertisement brings you an unusual 
opportunity to own a fine new Oliver, shipped 
direct from the factory at a remarkably low 
price—the greatest saving today. 

In addition to the rock-bottom price, it is 
offered to you on easy payments—over a 
year to pay. 

Furthermore, it is sent to you for Five 
Days’ Free Trial, without your paying a 
single penny in advance. 

These are only several of the remarkable 
details of this great offer. 
You should mail the coupon 
at once for complete infor- 
mation. We know you will 
agree that this is the greatest 
bargain you’ve heard of in 
many a day. 


FREE TRIAL 


Just think of it—this offer 
includes a free trial of the 
famous Oliver No. 9 in your 
own office or home. We ship 
it direct from the factory, and 
you can keep it or return it. 
We leave the decision to you. If you want to 
keep it, you can pay on unusually low terms, 
just like renting. If you want to return it, re- 
member you’ve not obligated yourself in the 
slightest. 

The Oliver you get on this offer is in every 
way a $100 machine. It is our latest and finest 
model, the identical one used by some of the 
foremost businesses in the country, such as 
The New York Central Lines, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, U. S. Steel Corporation, N. Y. Edi- 
son Company, National Cloak & Suit Com- 
pany, Morris & Co., and a host of others. 

Regardless of price, you cannot buy a finer 
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SEND NO MONEY imas'covros 
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Over 900,000 
Olivers Sold 


typewriter, nor one more durable, nor one 
with so many superiorities. This offer is your 
greatest opportunity to own the finest type- 
writer conceivable at the lowest possible price. 


Over a Year to Pay 


Our plan of payment is as liberal as the 
price. You get the use of the Oliver and hardly 
know you're paying for it. 

Remember, what we offer 
is a brand new Oliver, our 
latest Model No. 9. Do not 
confuse it with rebuilt, second- 
hand or used machines. We 
offer a brand new Oliver for 
less than the usual price for 
rebuilt typewriters. 

It takes only a minme to 
clip the coupon and fill it out. 
Then mail it. Our offer, in- 
cluding beautifully illustrated 
catalog and a startling ex- 
pose, entitled “The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” will be sent 
at once by return mail. 

Remember, this is the most astounding 
typewriter offer ever made and you cannot 
afford to be without the facts. So mail the 
coupon at once. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail today and Learn all about this Special Offer 


Feeceseeeeeees see ee ee eee eee eee285 


——— 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without the slightest obliga- 
tion on my part your special offer, illustratedart 
catalog and the booklet, “‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remecy.”’ 











Occupation or Business 
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Cover Design . 


The Love She Cast Aside—Serial 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


The Return—Verse 
Announcement ‘ ‘ ‘ 
A Deal in Oriental Rugs—Short Story 
New Blood—Short Story 
An Appointment—Short Story 
Clothes and the Woman—Short Story 
The Golden Gift—Short Story 
New York Stage Successes: 
“Dulcy”’—Comedy. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
“And of Our Pleasant Vices”—Short Story 


The Rose of Youth 
Two-Part Story—Part IL. 


Primavera—Verse . : : : 
Lora Leigh to the Rescue—Short Story 
Laughter—Verse 

Forsaken Gardens—Verse 

Following the Spring—Verse 


A Honeymoon by Correspondence 
Short Story. 


I Have Chosen You Out of the World 
Verse. 


Breathe for Radiant Health 





> EARLY SUBSCRIPTION $2,008 O)..a= 


Ormond G 
New York City; Gzorcr C. Surrn, Jr 
PUBLISHING Housg, in the United 


Fit 


WA 
IMPORTANT—Authors, agen’ 
manuscripts 
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Warren B. Davis 
Ruby M. Ayres 


Mary Freeman Winder 


Hugh Fullerton . 
Vera Edmondson 
Evelyn Gill Klahr 


Virginia Middleton 


Christine Whiting Parmenter 55 


George S. Kaufman 
Marc Connelly 


and 


F. C. Bundy 
Anne O’Hagan 


Stella Saxton ‘ 
Hildegarde Lavender . 
Helen Frazee-Bower 
Helen Frazee-Bower 
Jeannie Pendleton Hall 
A. C. Allenson 


Helen Frazee-Bower 


Doctor Lillian Whitney 
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Motor Construction and Repair 
Carburetors and Settings 
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Lubrication—Fly-Wheels 
Clutch—Transmission 
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NAME POSITION | SALARY 


ENGINEER | Law witx 
REPAIR MAN |*53Q) warx 
CHAUFFEUR $4.0) witx 


Put Your Name 
On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 
automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 
one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 
servean apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 


spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present work, 


AUTO BOOKS 
6 Volumes Shipped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an PPE minute six-volume library 
on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure cars, 
motor trucks, tractors and motorcycies. Brimming over with advanced information on 
Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 
pre spective owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple language that any- 

dy can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and gold stamped, 2700 pages 
and 24(0 illustrations, tables and wiring diagrams. A library that cost thousands of 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pa ay in advance. First you see the books in your own home or shop. y. 
mail coupon and pay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and study 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want to keep them ornot. If 
you like the books send $2.80 in seven days and $3.00 a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, including consulting privileges and free 
employment service. 

word for it. See 


Send No Money Now fics 


out cost. There is so much profit in this offer for you, that we urge you not to waste 
a moment in sending for the books. Put the coupon in the mails today. SEND 
MONEY—only the coupon. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. A-102 Chicago, Illinois 


























Don’t take our 


wth 


American Technical Society, Dept.A-102 Chicago 


| Please send me a set of Automobile Engineering books in 6 volumes by 

\ express collect, for a week’s free use. At the end of a week I will either 
1 send the books back at your expense or send you 62 30 as first payment 
and $3.00 each month thereafter until atutal of $24.30 is paid. I under- 

| matand that I will get a membership in your society, including consult- 
ing privileges and free employment service if I purchase the books, 


Name 
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These Books 
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Why Love Story Magazine? 


ee oo ee TTT UIT UUUUULUUULUU LULU LULU LLL 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


The life into which love has not entered is barren and empty, indeed. 
Love is the greatest thing in the world. Empires have been built upon 
it. All of the good deeds inscribed indelibly upon the pages of the 
history of civilization were inspired by love. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 
Everything else which men can possibly desire pales into insignif- 
cance when contrasted with love. Love, then, is the most desirable and 
greatest blessing in the world. Best of all it is not given to a chosen few: 
but is present everywhere there are human beings—in hovel, in palace, in 


factory, in the fields. No man is so poor that he cannot lavish the riches 
of love upon some worthy object. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


There are many different kinds of love, but foremost stands the love 
of the good man for the good woman. In fact, this is the rock upon 
which modern civilization and progress are built. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


You need such a magazine in your home, in your daily journey 


through life. It will encourage and cheer you through hours which other- 
wise would be dull. 





Price, Fifteen Cents 





Published Twice Monthly 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


ee Javgptents 


linole Society of Me 
le 
Finole Pe ‘ssociation of Cost ia suntants alarge sti 
of C. P. iy 8, including members of & American Institute 
. Les & pition § iw Write now for 
ion and free boo! 
LLE EXTENSION NUNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Wi 
Dept. 265-H HICAGO, ILL. 





eh | 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, and guarantee you 
steady work at home and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building, 
TORONTO 








CANADA 








Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


S. Governmen s hundreds. -boys over 17. Write 
IMMEDIATE LY for heer e list of Government positions now open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W280. Rochester, N. Y. 








READ sig ! ACT QUICK! 
MAKE MONEY 


MAKE SHOW CARDS & SIGNS 
ae $10.00 to $25.00 DAILY— 








257 College Wil, SPRINGFIELD, OnIO 


| 
| 


“Good Bye, Boys!” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the 
boys at the office. And as I saw Tom and Dave 
there at the same old desk it came to me sud- 
| denly that they had been there just so the day [ 
came with the firm four years ago. 


‘When I started here I was put at a desk and 
iven certain routine things todo. But aftera 
ew months I began to realize that I was nothing 
pone : machine—doing things that anyone 
could do. 


“So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a spare time 
otuey course that would give me special training for our 
work. Why, do you know, it gave me a whole new interest 
in our business? Ina few months I was given more respon- 
sibility and more Lay Since then I’ve had three in- 
creases, six months ago I was put in charge of my depart- 
ment, and now my big chance has come—I’m to be manager 
of our Western branch at $5, 000 ayear! It just shows what 
spare time training will do. 


If you want to make more money, show your employer 
ou’re trying to be worth more money. If you want a bigger 
lob, show him you’re willing to prepare for it. 


There’s a simple easy way to doit. For 30 years the International 
Correspondence Schools have en trai: 2 men and women right 
in their own homes whenever they had a little time tospare. More 
than two million have stepped up in just this way. More than 130,000 

ee now. Ten thousand are starting every month. 


Can afford to let another priceless hour pass without findi: 
out w by the I. C. S. can do for you? Here is all we ask—with on 


| cost,  _aedat obligating yourself in any way, mark and mail this 
Coupon. 





<P Gas Gan CD GEE GED TEAR OUT NERS come eae axe em em eat 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3467-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
she position, - - the subject before which I have marked an & 
‘in the list belo 
INEER BUSINESS MANAGEM’T 
& Railways SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ENGINZEB [LLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
DbOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer 4 
e ul 








Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navigation 


TURE 
Poultry oe hich 
BANKIN 
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_ Agents ‘and Help Wanted 
BE A 





oe —_ ellent oe: 

tunity, good pay, Write = 

Ludwig, 436 Westover” lputlding, Kansas 
City. Mo. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 

sary. ‘Travel; make secret investigations, re- 

ports. Salaries; ex American For- 






eign Detective Aget “y , St. Louis. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
Se $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 








vel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No ‘.e limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
ni.}el under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 23, Standard Training Insti- 


Business 
tute, Buffalo, N.Y 








$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windows. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metiilic Letter Co,, 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chic igo 

SHIRT “MANUFACTURER wants agents 
to sell work and dress shirts direct to 
wearer Big values Exclusive patterns. 
Free samples Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 

YOUR name on 35 linen cards and case 
20 cents. Agents outfit free. Big profits. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent opportunity Experience 
unnecessary Particulars free Write, 
American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
Say. X. F. 

MEN WANTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports. Experience unnece y 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov't Detective. 

St. Louis, 

FIREMEN, , Brake men, Baggagemen. $140- 
$200; Colored Porters by Railroads every- 
where Experience unnecessary. 915 Ry 
Bureiu, E. St. Louis, lL. 





TART YOU 


IN BUSINESS 
erything ; 


men and women 
operating our ‘‘Speci 


Sige 
> sice 
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tories’’ anywhere. Booklet free W. duliser 
Re lale, Drawer 29, Evst Orange J 

". S. GOVERNMENT wants Railway 
Mail Clerks. Commence $135 month. 
Steady positions. Common edueation suf 
ficient. Sample examination questions free. 
Write immediately Franklin Institute, 
Dent. W-2, Rochester, N. Y. 

B!G MONEY AND FAST SALES Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 


charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 





easy. Write for particulars and _ free 
samples American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, N. J 

AGENTS—Quick sales, big profits. Outfit 
Free. Cash or Credit. Sales in every home 
for our high-class line of Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, ete. 
Write today for Money- anlage Plan. 
American Products (Co.. 727 American 
Bide¢., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WE pay $200 monthly salary, furnish rig 





and expenses to all who quali 
guaranteed poultry and _ sto 
Bigler Company, X 380, Springfield, 
GOVERNMENT needs 
Clerks, $133 to $192 month. 
specimen questions. 
B-3, Columbus, Ohio. 





in‘roducing 
powders. 
Itlinois. 
Mail 
for free 
Institute, 





Railway 
Write 
Columbus 





Automobiles 


AUT TOMOBILE 
1anics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains he'pful. in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring. carburetors. storeve 
batteries, ete Over 120 p* ges, illustrated 
fend free copy toda Automobile 
Digest, 530 Butler Bldg., C fae innati 





Owners. Garacemen 











Help Wanted— Female 





$6—$18 a dozen decorsting pillow tops at 

home, experience unnecessary: particulars 

for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
d 


Grange, In 

w ANTED—Girls geek; an 
Designers. 
free. Write immediately. 





Dress 
lessons 
Franklin Institute, 
562, Rochester, N. Y. 


Become 
ith. Sample 
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Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to 
should write 
Get Your 





secure patents 
for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph «& Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D 


PATENTS 





Highest references. Rates 








Farm Lands 


LANDSEEKERS! ATTENTiON! 20, 46, 
80 acre tracts in Michigan, mich clay loam 
soil; $15 $35 per acre. asy terms, 
Splendid opportunity. Write for Free book. 
let. Swigart Land Co,, X-1265, First Natl 
Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


NT 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE ip 




















reasonable Best results. Promptness as- beautiful Fruitland Park. Jrite toda 
_ 5 é a al y for 
sured. Booklet free _ Watson E. Coleman information how you can own it on easy 
—— Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, terms. Lake County Land Owners’ Associa. 
D. tion, 321 Beauty Street, Fruitland Park, 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- Florida. 
most word free. Corresnonsenes, _setienae. 
Results procured, Charges reasonable rite 
Metzger, Washington. Wanted to Buy 
INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy MAIL US YOU R Disc ARDED JEW- 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 22 ELRY. Gold Crowns and Bridges, Watches, 
St. Louis, Mo. Diamonds, Silver, Platinum & Old False 
— PE ego Ani TH Tee shes rices e > aol 
INVENTORS: If you have invention Teeth. Highest. prices paid at once. Pack- 





and don’t want to spend unne money 
in securing a patent, write to Inventors & 
Engineers Consulting Co P. O. Box 344, 
Washington, D. 
PATENTS. Write 
Blank and free 
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for Record of Invention 
guide book. Send model or 
































ages held 4 to 12 days and returned at our 
expense if our offer is refused. United 
States Smelting Works (The Old Reliable) 
Dept. 65, Chicago, IIL. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 































































sketch and description for free opinion of i ee REE, 
its patentable nature. Highest references. WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Home, Comic or any subject. com pose 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, Wash- music and guarantee publication, Send 
ington, D. C. nore aref Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Slock, Chicago. 
Personal mA. ght ition “Bay mibbeler, D102 io 
Jest proposition. v4 ibbeler, 2, 

DO You want success? To win friends | Dickens Ave., Chica 
and be happy? Wonderful results **Suc- = ; ® thom mala 
cess” key and Persona ity sketch for 10c SONGWRITERS! oo of the public's 
‘ . ate < demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
and birthdate. Thomson steer WORE, 300 rs ~ z : 
Chronicle Bldg., San Francis ‘3 opera ee greats shanges condi 

offer new writers, obtainable only 1 our 

ASTROLOGY—Stars tell  Life’s Story. “Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free. 
Send birth date and dime for trial reading Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
Eddy, Westport St., 33—74 Kansas City, | criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
Missouri. pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 

— 7k wo free publication or outright sale of songs, 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. | Kvlcerbocker Studios. S04 Gaiety lds, 
We compose music and guarantee to secure New York 
publication on royalty basis by New York = mm St _ =a 
publisher. Our Chief Composer and Lyric WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
Editor is a song-writer of national reputa- We revise poems, compose music and guar- 
tion and has written many big song-hits. antee to secure publication on royalty basis 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway by a New York music publisher. Our 
Studios, 275 Fitzgerald Bldg. New York. | Chief Composer and Lyric Editor is a_song- 

— . ter of national reputation and has 

ZEE Beautiful girl pictures 10 won- | Wri d > an 

derful poses $1.00; 18 specials $2.00. Bair- erie ak ate L.. “ac ga Mitons 
2 suis, M ~ . ? 
art_€ 25, St. Loui flo can write the words for a song if you try. 

ARE YOU INTERESTED in your future? ? Do so now. Submit poems to us on any 
Trial reading for birthdate and 10c, subject. Send today. Do not delay. 
Crane, 840 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. Broadway Composing Studios, 159C Fitz- 

, ra Saige ae << erald Building, New York City. 

ASTROLOGY—Stars tell life’s story, send | ®°°# pane 
birthdate and dime for trial reading. WRITE the words for a song, Submit 
Arthur Faber, Box 106, Bridgew water, _Mass. your song-poems to us. We have the best 

“omNwp Rai ” proposition. Investigate our plan _ before 
: INNER Rec rets of cord pasented you sign a contract. Our Chief of Staff 
gl Sg P hans st we Birth. wrote the Greatest Ballad Success of All 
scope yc ; re Scene - | Time. Millions of copies of his songs 
Gate. Fret. H. Haytoed, Dept. KS, Orange.) have been soul. Bell Studios, 1490" Broad- 

< ° way, Dept. 706. New York. 

SONG-WRITER’S BOOKLE “"REE—A 
Short Stories and Photoplays wonderful instructive booklet ET, The Song- 
= Writer’s Guide,”” sent absolutely free. Sub- 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS ea Short | mit your latest poems. We write music, 
Stories for pay in spare tim Copyright print, and secure copyright. The Metro- 
Book and plans free. Press Reporting Syn- | politan Studies, Room 210, 914 South 
dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. at o Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAY $25—$300 paid WANTED—Original Ideas for _ songs 
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You Might Call It Luck 


If Only One Man Had Jumped to Such Amazing 
Earnings—-But Hundreds Have Done It! 


By J. E. Greenslade, President N. S. T. A. 


HEN a man steps from a $50 a month 


) a Se | way to their present magnificent incomes. 
job as a farmhand to a position that 7 ! 


_" pays him $1,000 the very first month 
—is it luck? 

When another man leaves a job on the 
Capitol Police force at a salary of less than 
$1,000 a year and then in six weeks earns 
$1,800—is that luck? 

Probably the friends of Charles Berry of 
Winterset, Iowa, and of J. P. Overstreet of 
Denison, Texas—the two men mentioned 
above—call them lucky. But then there is 
F. Wynn of Portland, Ore., an ex-service 
man who earned $554.37 in one week—and 
George W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, whose 
earnings went from $60 a month to $52 
two weeks, 





And C. W. Campbell of Greensburg, Pa., 


in thirty days. And there are so many others that a 
whole book could be filled with stories of amazing 
jumps from low pay to magnificent incomes. 


What Is the Real Secret ? 


There is nothing exceptional about these men. They 
live in all parts of the country—they had been en- 
gaged in all kinds of work. Many had been clerks, 
bookkeepers, mechanics. Some had already achieved 
successful places in the business world. 

And then in one swift stroke they found themselves 
making more money than they had ever dreamed pos- 
sible. The remarkable quick success of these men 
sounds like luck—the sheerest kind of luck. But of 
course it cannot be that—not when hundreds have 
found the way to such amazing good fortune—all 
through the same method. There must be a definite, 
practical, workable plan behind their sudden jumps to 
big earnings. 

And there is. In the first place they discovered a 
vital fact about business, They discovered that the 
big money is in the Selling end of business. Salesmen 
are the very life blood of any concern—upon them de- 
pends the amount of profits made. The men who can 
put a product on the market and boost its sales are 
absolutely indispensable. No wonder that man for 
man Salesmen receive the higlest pay. 


Name Your Own Income! 


As for the men who are in the “Star” class—who 
are Masters of Salesmanship—there is practically no 
limit to their earnings, Some of them receive almost 
fabulous amounts. 

And that is how the men whose pictures you sec 
above, and hundreds of others like them. found the 
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‘hey are all Master Salesmen now! 

They learned of an amazingly easy way 
by which any man can quickly become a 
Master Salesman—and in his spare time at 
home! Through the wonderful system of 
Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the National Salesmen's 
Training Association, success is made easy. 
This great organization of top-notch Sales- 
men and Sales Managers was formed for the 
express purpose of fitting men for the great 
opportunities in the field of Salesmanship 
and helping them to positions in the lines 
that most appeal to them, 


Startling Proof Sent Free 


The same opportunity that brought them their good fortune is 
open to you. Thether or not you have ever thought of becomiuyg 
a Salesman, you should examine the facts about the tremendous 
possibilities for big earnings in this fascinating field. Read the 
extraordinary stories of others and see how easily you can do 
what they are doing. The PROOF is so overwhelming that it 
may mean the turning point in your life as it has y 
others. Simply mail the coupon below. It will bring 
mail the whole wonderful story, and in addition a great Book on 
Salesmanship and full particulars about the remarkable system 
of Salesmanship Training and Free Employment Service of the 
Think what it has been worth to others to send for the facts. 
It can be worth that much or more to you. Right now—tear off 
the coupon and mail it today. It costs you nothing to do this— 
it obligates you in no way. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-B Chicago, Ill. 
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Dept. 4-B, Chicago, Ill. 
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N. S. T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment 
Service. Also a list showing lines of business with openings for 
salesmen. 
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anh 1c Xoere Wl Re hop ech Od 
Notes {, . JAZZ and RAGTIME 


Anybody Who Can Remember a Tune Can Learn 
to Play Jazz, Ragtime and Popular Songs by 
Ear, Easily, Quickly, at Very Small Cost. New 
Method Makes Piano Playing Wonderfully Simple. 
No matter how little you know about music— 
even if you “have never touched a piano” 
—if you can just remember a tune, you 
can learn to play by ear. I have perfected 
an entirely new system. It is so simple, 
iso easy and shows you so many little 
tricks of playing that it just comes nat- 
ural to pick out on the piano any piece 
that is running through your mind. 
Even dull pupils grasp the idea readily 
f and follow through the entire course of 
20 lessons quickly. 














No need to devote years to study in order to learn 
piano nowadays. I teach you to play by ear in a small 
fraction of the usual time and at a smaller fraction of 
the cost. No tiresome scales or arpeggios to learn— 


no do-re-mi, no nerve-racking practice of monotonous, 
meaningless exercises. You learn to play what you want to play 
right off. No special talent is ne cessary. Every lesson is so easy, 
so interesting and fascinating that you “can’t keep your hands off 
the piano.” Just devote a part of your spare time to it and you 
will be playing and entertaining your friends almost before you 
realize how this wonderful new accomplishment has been acquired. 

Experienced and talented musicians are amazed at the rapid prog- 
ress of my pupils and say they cannot understand wk~ this method 
was not thought of years ago. Yet it has never been used before; 
is not used by any other teacher or school today. 


Be the Popular One In Your Crowd 


One who can sit down any time without notes or music, reel off 
the latest jazz, ragtime and song hits and entertain the crowd is 
always the paps one in the crowd, the center of attraction, 
. the life of every party, sought and invited everywhere. 
Ging, Why not be the popular one in your crowd? You can 
“Oy i learn to play as easily ag hundreds of others I have 
"Of taught: and you can profit by it—not only through the 
j pleasure it provides, but also by playing at entertainments, 
dances, movies, etc. 

Now is the time to Begin. Just spend a little of your spare 
time with my easy, fascinating lessons and just see how quickly 
you “‘catch on’’ and learn to play. You'll be amazed, whether you 

are a beginner or an advanced student. 


Write for my book, ‘‘The Niagara Method,”’ describing this won- 
derful new method of playing by ear. I send it free. 


Ronald G. Wright, Director, 
This Book Niagara on of Music, Dept. 415-A 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
FREE SEND COUPON TODAY 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415-A, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
booklet describing ‘‘The Street 
Niagara Method.”’ 


Ever taken piano lessons?.....+.+++++- For how long a time?........... ecoce 
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Author of “Bride for an Hour,” 


CHAPTER I. 
PANSY MATHERSON,. 


HEN the door had closed—not too 

gently—behind Basil Matherson, 

his wife and Joyce Lindsay gave a sigh 

of relief and looked at one 
across the luncheon table. 

There was hot indignation in the older 
woman’s eyes and an amused cynicism 
in Pansy’s. Joyce broke out vehe- 
mently: “Pansy! Why did you ever 
marry him?” 

‘“‘What’s the use of asking me, when 
| don’t know myself?” Pansy pushed 
back her chair, and, rising, opened the 
half-closed French windows to the hot 
sunshine of a June afternoon that 
poured down on to the beautiful gar- 
den outside. Joyce watched her si- 
lently for a moment, and then she asked 
again, more vehemently than before: 

“Why did you marry him?” 


another 


“Sacrifice, or Winds of the World,” etc. 


Pansy laughed, waving a comprehen- 
sive hand that seemed to include the 
luxury and beauty of the room and the 


wide’ garden outside, with its gay 
flower beds, sloping lawns, and high 
cedars. 

“To get all the things I wanted, I 
suppose,” she said. She turned ab- 
ruptly and sat down on the window 
ledge, facing the room. ‘What fools 
girls are!” she went on with a sort of 
self-scorn. ‘What silly idiots, if they 
think that money and servants and a 
huge house and a couple of cars, and 
—and anything can make up for hav- 
ing to live all one’s life with a man one 
—one 

“Hates!” 
promptly. 

Pansy shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, I don’t hate Basil,” she said hon- 
estly. “There are times when I even 


quite like him—when he stops finding 


Joyce added for her 
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fault!—but that isn’t often, as you 
know. He’s good to me in his own 
way; he gives me all the money | 
want—more jewelry than I can wear— 
but all the same She broke off 
helplessly and for a moment there was 
silence. 

Joyce leaned back in her chair and 
looked at her friend with critical eyes. 

“You might have married any one— 
with your pretty face,” she said after 
a moment. 

Pansy laughed ironically. 

“Any one! My dear, there wasn’t 
any one to marry in our village—except 
a minister. I looked upon it as heaven- 
sent providence when Basil came along. 
He punctured a tire just outside our 
gate, you know, and father asked him 
in. You know what father is—the good 
Samaritan always! 

“Well, he brought Basil in. Poor 
man; he was so hot and dusty and 
his hands were all grease, trying to get 
the wheel off. He'd left the chauffeur 
at home, and he’s the kind of a man who 
never can do jobs for himself, and he 
made a frightful mess of it, of course. 
Well, he came in and we had tea, and I 
poured—and—well—that did it!” 

“He didn’t propose at once, surely ?” 

“Heavens, no! But he came again 
and again and again—all to see me, of 
course, and I was flattered. I was only 
seventeen, and I knew quite well that it 
was a chance never likely to come again 
—and that if I let him go I should either 
have to be an old maid all my life or 
marry the parson and live on two dol- 
lars a year. So when Basil said, ‘Will 
you marry me?’ I said, ‘Yes, thank you, 
thank you very much,’ and that was all.” 

She leaned her head against the win- 
dow frame and sighed. 

“T’m not a bit to be pitied, really!” 
she went on, after a moment. ‘There’s 
nothing romantic about it at all. I 
didn’t marry him to save the family 
from ruin, nor anything else, as girls 
do in stories. I married him to please 
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myself, because I wanted to get away 
from our village and be rich—so it 
serves me right!” 

Joyce took an apple from the dish 
before her and began to peel it slowly. 

“If you’d waited,” she said senten- 
tiously, “Mr. Right would have come 
along.” 

Pansy opened her eyes wide. 

“What—in Lidstoe!’ she scoffed. 
“You don’t know what you're talking 
about, my good child! People have 
been born in Lidstoe and lived there 
seventy years and never seen a man out- 
side the few specimens the village pro- 
duces—and they’re not up to much, I 
promise you. Lidstoe’s pretty, if you 
like trees and fields and that sort of 
thing, but it isn’t life! It’s like going 
round and round in a park all the time 
and never getting out of it.” 

Joyce shook her head. 

“You'd have been different,” she 
maintained, ‘I can read it in your face. 
You were born under a romantic star, 
Pansy. By the way, where did you 
get your name?” 

“It was mother’s idea, bless her!” 
she said, a little flush of memory in 
her face. ‘There were three of us, 
you know—all girls—and we all had 
the names of flowers. My eldest sister 
was Lily; she died when she was quite 
little. Then I came—Pansy—and Vio- 
let’s still at home looking after father. 
She’ll be the flower of the flock. She’s 
only nineteen now.” 

Her eyes grew dreamy as she looked 
out into the garden. “Not much older 
than I was when I was married,” she 
added, half to herself. 

“And you’ve never, never had a real 
love affair in all your life?’ Joyce in- 
sisted. . 

Pansy shook her charming head. 

“Never! If you mean, have I ever 


been in love with any one, I never have. 
But there was a man once who liked me 
—really liked me—awfully well!” she 
added naively. 
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“Basil, I suppose?” Joyce said cyn- 
ically. 

“No—some one else.” Pansy ran 
her fingers through her tawny brown 
hair. ‘He was only a boy, of course,” 
she went on, “but he was a great, big 
boy, over six feet, Joyce, though he was 
only five years older than I. And he 
hadn’t a penny in the world. He 
stayed in Lidstoe for his health.” She 
laughed. “You wouldn’t have thought 
there was much the matter by the look 
of him, but they were afraid he was 
outgrowing his strength. He said him- 
self that it was all nonsense, but—he 
liked Lidstoe—he liked idling about in 
the country.” 

“Making love to you, I suppose.” 
Joyce supplemented dryly. 

“He wanted to, but I wouldn’t let 
him.” Pansy gave a half sigh. “I won- 
der what’s made me think about him to- 
night. It’s four—five—more than five 
years since I saw him.” 

“He’s probably thinking about you. 
That’s why,” Joyce said. “TI believe in 
telepathy.” 

“Rubbish !” 
window sill. “I suppose I’m very 
wicked, talking about Basil as I have 
been,” she said, half ashamed. “After 
all, he’s Buster’s father—and Buster’s 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
was.” Her careless voice was softened, 
almost reverent, as she spoke of her lit- 
tle son. 

“Buster’s a darling,” Joyce agreed, 
“but that doesn’t make Basil any less 
of a pig, and | 

She broke off with a little gasp of dis- 
may as the door opened, and Basil 
Matherson came back into the room. 

He was a square-shouldered, rather 
red-faced man, with brows that per- 
petually frowned, and with rather a 
surly mouth, in spite of its weakness. 
He was fifteen years older than his 
wife, and looked more, and lately there 
was always disapproval in his eyes when 
he spoke to her. 


Pansy got up from the 
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“IT forgot to tell you. I’ve asked a 
man to dinner to-night,’ he said ab- 
ruptly, and, as Pansy did not answer, 
he added sharply: “Do you hear?” 

“Yes.” 

Her pretty face grew antagonistic as 
she looked at him. In her heart she 
was wondering why it was that she and 
sasil could never get on amicably— 
why it was that each seemed to rouse 
hostility in the other. 

She did not ask who the expected 
visitor might be; she was used to her 
husband’s way of bringing in strangers 
at all hours of day and night, and she 
had ceased to be interested, but her 
face flamed angrily when he added as 
he turned to go: “And keep Buster 
out of the way. It’s scandalous, the 
way you're spoiling the child. He ought 
to be in bed by six every night.” 

He was gone before she could speak, 
shutting the door, and Pansy took an 
angry step toward it. Then she 
changed her mind and laughed. 

“That makes me angry, and he knows 
it. I hate to be told I spoil Buster. 
Besides, it’s not true, is it, Joyce?” 

Joyce temporized. 

‘Nobody could blame you if you did,” 
she said, and then: “Doesn’t Basil like 
him?” 

“Oh, yes—he does really; but he’s in 
that mood to-day when he must say 
things to annoy me. It’s silly to mind, 
of course, but—well—I do! It makes 
me feel murderous when he speaks 
about Buster like that. Why should 
the child go to bed at six on these glori- 
ous evenings? I think it’s cruel to ex- 
pect it. Surely it’s far better for him to 
be out in the sunshine than cooped up 
in a stuffy bedroom?” 

“Pansy! As if any of your rooms 
are stuffy!” Joyce protested. 

“Well, you know what I mean,” 
Pansy said. 

“And who is Basil bringing in to- 
night, I wonder?” Joyce asked after a 
moment. 
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“Goodness knows! 
I suppose. He gets hold of such queer 
people!” Pansy knit her level brows. 
“You know, I’ve wondered lately if 
there is anything the matter that makes 
Basil so unkind and snappy.” 

‘‘What could be the matter ?” 

“You never know! I did ask him 
once, but he bit my head off, so I let 
kim alone.” Pansy sighed. 
queer!” she said. 

She stood for a moment lost in 
thought. Then she turned abruptly and 
went out through the French window 
into the garden. 


Some old fossil, 


“Men are 


CHAPTER II. 
MEMORIES. 


There had been a time, just after 
her marriage, when Pansy had thought 
“Green Gables” and the surrounding es- 
tates the most beautiful spot on earth; 
she had thought herself the luckiest girl 
to be mistress of it all; but lately -he 
had changed her mind. This afternoon 
she was not sure that she did not almost 
hate it as she walked slowly across the 
perfectly kept lawn—her husband al- 
ways said Buster spoiled it by playing 
horses up and down its velvet smooth- 
ness—and sat down at the foot of one 
of the old cedar trees. 

This was one of the days when Pansy 
regretted her marriage, and there was 
something tragic in the soft lines of her 
face now as she leaned her chin in her 
hands and stared dreamily away past 
the beds of brilliant flowers and bushes 
of roses, to the trees and misty hills be- 
yond. 

She had made such a muddle of her 
life, and she had meant to be so clever. 
For a long time the consciousness had 
lain dormant in her mind, but to-day 
for the first time she allowed herself to 
realize all that it meant. 

Her wealthy marriage had given her 
nothing except the mere things her hus- 


band’s money could buy; and happiness 
was not among their number. 

It had given her Buster, certainly, and 
she adored Buster, yet—yet she was not 
content. Deep down in her heart she 
always seemed to be longing for some- 
thing beyond her reach, to be conscious 
of an emptiness in her life, a want un- 
satisfied. 

She was only twenty-two, but she 
felt years older as she looked back over 
the five years that divided her from her 
life in Lidstoe before she met Basil. 
It had been dull and uneventful, and 
she had taken the first possible means 
of escaping from it, and yet the years 
since had not been so very much bet- 
ter save in their degree of luxury and 
extravagance, 

She had been to London and Paris, 
and had bought frocks in both places. 
She had floated down the Grand Canal 
in Venice by moonlight, and instead of 
the romance and delight she had hoped 
to experience she had only been con- 
scious of an unexplained heartache. 

There had been something missing 
from the picture, something wanting, 
and although until to-day she had been 
afraid to admit it even to herself, she 
knew it was all explained by the fact 
that she did not love her hsuband. He 
was nothing to her; even the half-affec- 
tionate tolerance with which she had 
regarded him in the early days of their 
marriage had gone. 

And he had grown indifferent and ill- 
tempered, until they never seemed to be 
on good terms. 

Looking back to the first days of their 
courtship, Pansy was sure that Basil 
had loved her then, even if he did so 
no longer. In his own limited way he 
had been an ardent lover—he had given 
her no peace until she had promised to 
marry him—he had promised her the 
“happy ever after” ending of all the 
fairy stories. 

Weil, none of it had come true, even 
as Lyn Ramsden had prophesied. For 
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the second time that day Pansy Mather- 
son thought of her boy sweetheart with 
a little pang of remorse. He had 
adored her, and she had made fun of 
him. 

“You’re only a boy!” she had teased 
him. “You'll fall in love lots of times 
before you get married.” And when he 
had protested that he would never, 
never love any one else as long as he 
lived, she had found other excuses for 
not wanting him. 

“You haven’t any money, and I in- 
tend to marry a rich man.” 

She could still remember the honest 
scorn in his eyes as he had answered 
her: “All right; marry for money! 
You won’t be happy; you won’t be sat- 
isfied. You see if I’m not right.” 

And he had been right. The Mather- 
son wedding had been the talk of the 
country. Pansy’s portrait had been in 


all the society papers, and the whole af- 
fair had been looked upon as a wonder- 
ful romance—a King Cophetua and the 


Beggar Maid story. But it had not 
brought her happiness, as Lyn had said. 
She wondered what had become of him, 
and if he had altered very much since 
the days when he used to wait for hours 
outside her home in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her. 

Six years is a long time. 
be twenty-nine now—no longer the 
“boy” she had called him. She won- 
dered if he ever thought of her and 
laughed at his headlong infatuation. 

Perhaps he was married; perhaps 
even he had a little son like Buster, or 
a little daughter. She hoped he was 
happy, wherever he was. Sometimes 
she felt a little ashamed of the way she 
had treated him. She was afraid she 
had been very heartless in those days, 
and perhaps now she was being pun- 
ished for it. 

She thought of the last time they had 
met. It had been one May evening, 
when the lanes all round Lidstoe were 
fresh and green and white-crowned with 


He must 
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hawthorn—and Lyn had come to say 
good-by. 

He had coaxed her to go for a little 
walk with him for the last time, and 
he had been very quiet and sad, and 
much more of a man than she could 
ever remember. He had talked very 
little, but he had given her an address 
which he had said would always find 
him. 

“Always!” she had scoffed, and he 
had answered: “Well, for long enough 
to make it matter. I shall know it’s 
no good if you don’t write before a 
year.” 

“Why should I write?’ she had de- 
manded impatiently, and he had an- 
swered, “To ask me to come back.” 

She had laughed at that—a cruel lit- 
tle laugh—and he had gone quite white 
and looked at her with fierce eyes as 
he said: “Some day you'll be sorry 
for the way you've treated me.” 

Had she been? Not yet, she knew, 
but she was essentially honest, and 
something in her heart seemed to tell 
her that it was not too late to be sorry 
—even now. 

And then at the gate, with the cool 
gray of the spring evening all around 
them like a veil, Lyn had asked her to 
kiss him. 

“Just once! 
had pleaded. 

But she had refused, and he had 
turned away, only to come back imme- 
diately, and he had taken her almost 
roughly in his arms and kissed her lips 
once, a hard, unforgetable kiss that had 
burned into her memory and was still 
there. 

“Some day you shall give me that 
kiss again.” F 

It was the last thing she had heard 
him say as she turned and ran into 
the house, angry tears smarting in her 
eyes. 

She had met her father in the hall, 
and he had stopped her headlong flight. 

“T thought I heard young Ramsden’s 


Just for good-by,” he 
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voice, my dear. Isn’t he with you?” 
he had asked, and she had answered 
passionately : 

“He was, but he’s gone, and a good 
job, too.” 

She had struggled to force herself 
from her father’s gentle grasp, but he 
held her fast as he said: 

“Pansy—I’m afraid you’re not very 
kind to that poor boy.” 

The hot color had dyed her cheeks as 
she answered : “He’s so silly—he should 
let me alone when I tell him to.” 

“T thought he was going away,” her 
father had protested, and her own an- 
swer had been given with a toss of the 
head. 

“That’s what he says; but he'll come 
back all right—he always does.” 

But Lyn had never come back—and 
then Basil had walked into her life, 
and never left it again, and now she 
had been married to him for five long, 
weary years. 

Buster was four—bless his heart! 
The somberness of Pansy’s deep gray 
eyes brightened as she thought of her 
son. 

He was everything to her—all her 
ambitions were centered round him. 
She had such plans for his future, such 
wonderful dreams; he should have the 
most wonderful education; he should 
go to Harvard. 

Pansy’s father had been to Harvard 
in his youth. and Pansy had _ been 
brought up to believe that without such 
an advantage one could do nothing in 
the world. 

Not that her father had ever done 
much, poor man! He was still a coun- 
try minister struggling to do good to 
his neighbor on a small and insufficient 
income, helped since her marriage in 
every possible way by Pansy, who was 
devoted to him. 

That was another cause of irritation 
to Basil. ‘When I married you I didn’t 
marry the whole family!” he had said 
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hundreds of times. ‘Every man should 
be able to stand on his own feet.” 

“And so father can.” Pansy had de- 
fended her father angrily. “But you 
ought to be glad if you can make the 
place he stands in more comfortable.” 

But Basil was not glad; he liked to 
conduct his charities in a way that all 
the world could see; he liked to head 
a subscription list with a large sum; 
he saw no sense in doing good by stealth. 
In his opinion people had no right to 
be poor, and if they were he consid- 
ered it their own fault. 

To Pansy, who knew just how hide- 
ous a thing genteel poverty is, these sen- 
timents were unbearable. 

“You deserve to want,” she told him 
one day. “You deserve to lose your 
money. and be so poor that you have 
to look at every penny before you spend 
it—to have to make clothes last five 
years and clean them and turn them and 
pretend they’re new. Oh, I know so 
well what it is—I know!” 

“Well, you don’t know now,” had 
been his only retort. ‘“‘You’ve got ev- 
erything in the world you want now.” 

Had she? She knew she had not, 
and as she sat there in the silence of 
the beautiful garden she wondered if 
all her life was to be as it was now— 
luxurious, easy, and yet—how unsatis- 
factory! 

CHAPTER It. 
THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 

‘“Dodey—Do-dey !” 

A shrill little voice broke the warm 
silence, and Pansy woke from her rev- 
erie and started to her feet, as a small 
boy in a blue jersey suit came scamper- 
ing across the lawn to her—a joyous lit- 
tle figure in the afternoon sunshine. 

Buster had always called his mother 
“Dodey,” a queer little name of affec- 
tion coined in his own small mind. It 
was a constant source of irritation to 
his father. 

“Why don’t you make the boy call 
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Pansy’s hand fluttered to her breast 


you mother?” he had demanded of 
Pansy, and Buster himself had 
swered defiantly : 

“Because she’s my Dodey, and I shall 
always call her Dodey !” 

Basil also objected to the name “Bus- 
ter.” 

“Idiotic!” he declared. “The child 
has half a dozen good, traditional 
names, and you call him Buster! It’s 
most—unsuitable, to say the least.” 


an- 


Her 


husband's friend was her own old lover! 


But after several years of protest he 
had yielded to the rest of his household 
and Buster remained Buster to the end 
of the story. ; 

He fell into Pansy’s arms now with 
a cry of delight. 

“Where you been, Dodey? 
looking for you everywhere.” 

Pansy kissed his flushed cheek. 

“T’ve been here, that’s all, darling. 
What did you want me for?” 


I’ve been 
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Buster hugged her more tightly. 

“Nothing, ’cept that i just wanted 
you,” he said. 

They made a charming pair as they 
hugged and kissed one another, and 
an onlooker would have found it dif- 
ficult, save for their great resemblance, 
to believe that Pansy was the mother 
of this sturdy boy. They both had the 
same tawny brown hair and the same 
dark-fringed gray eyes, and it was a 
secret delight to Pansy that her son 
was so much like her, and so little like 
his father. 

For the first three years following 
his birth she had jealously dene every- 
thing for him herself in spite of Basil’s 
protests, and it was only when he began 
to get strong-willed and a little beyond 
her that she consented to Joyce Lind- 
say’s coming to live with them to help 
look after him. 

Joyce and Pansy had been friends 
ever since one of Pansy’s rare seaside 
holidays had brought them together, 
though Joyce was much the older of 
the two, and as different from Pansy 
as possible. 

She was blunt and never hesitated 
to speak her mind, and she apparently 
disliked Basil as much as she loved his 
wife. But she was goodness itself to 
Buster, and sufficiently tactful to know 
when to be on the scene and when to 
efface herself. 

“T don’t know what I should do with- 
out you,” Pansy often said to her. She 
made a confidante of Joyce with the 
full consciousness that her confidence 
would not be abused; but she felt a 
little remorseful now as she walked 
back to the house with her arm round 
Buster’s shoulders. 

Perhaps she should not have said so 
much about Basil; after all, he was her 
husband and Buster’s father. She 
made up her mind that she would be 
extra nice to him at dinner that night. 
She took great pains with her toilet 
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to please him—she knew he liked her 
to appear at her best before his friends. 
She saw that Buster was safely out of 
the way, and in bed long before the 
gong rang for dinner, though he pro- 
tested loudly at being sent to bed while 
the sun shone. 

“I shan’t go to sleep, so there!” he 
declared rebelliously. 

“Not even to please me?” 
asked. 

Buster turned his face into the pil- 
low and made no reply. 

Pansy walked to the door. 


Pansy 


“Tm go- 


ing,” she said. No answer. She 
walked out of the room. “I’m gone, 
3uster,”” she said. 

Buster started up. 

“Dodey—darling !’” 

His mother flew back to him. “You 


do love me?” 

“Lots and heaps of lots.” 

Kisses and more kisses. 

“And you'll be a good boy and go to 
sleep ?” 

“Yes—’course I will.” 

“Good night, my precious.” As she 
closed the door again he called after 
her: “I’m almost ’sleep, Dodey.” 

“You're an angel,” said Pansy. 

She went downstairs humming a lit- 
tle song. Her depression of the after- 
noon had gone, and she was ready and 
eager to make amends for the disloyal 
things she had thought of her husband. 

She pushed open the door of his 
smoking room. “Basil, dear ” Then 
she saw that he was not alone. There 
was a man with him, standing looking 
out into the garden. 

They both turned as she spoke, and 
her husband came forward. She saw 
with dismay that his frown had not 
lifted, and his voice was irritable as he 
spoke to her. 

“Where have you been? I sent 
Smales to look for you ten minutes 


ago.” He half turned to the man be- 
hind him. 
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“Ramsden, let me introduce you to 
my wife. Pansy, this is Lyn Rams- 
den.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


OTHER DAYS. 


Pansy caught her breath with a-hansh 
little sound. She had been thinking of 
Lyn Ramsden all day, and now, after 
six years, she was face to face with 
him again. 

It was fate, she told herself, and 
an unkind fate of which she felt vaguely 
afraid as she raised her eyes to his 
face. 

“You’re such a boy!” Her own 
scornful words of years ago came back 
to her. Now they were no longer true. 
The boy at whom she had once laughed 
had gone, and a man stood in his place. 
He had changed so much, and yet so 
little. The same blue eyes looked down 
at her now with a kindly, quizzical 
smile instead of the old adoration; the 
same lips that had once quivered be- 
neath her unkindness, smiled carelessly 
now as, after the barest hesitation, she 
held out her hand. 

‘How do you do?” 

It was with no thought of deception 
that she did not claim him as an old 
acquaintance; it was just that her 
thoughts were too much disturbed and 
surprised at the unexpected meeting to 
be coherent. 

Smales, the butler, came to the door. 

“Could I speak to you for a moment, 
please, sir?” 

Matherson looked at his wife. 

“Show Ramsden the garden, Pansy. 
I suppose dinner will be late, as usual.”’ 

Pansy turned, her pale face flushing. 

“Dinner is never late, unless you keep 
it waiting,” she retorted sharply. She 
felt unstrung as she walked past Rams- 
den into the garden, miserable and 
ashamed. 

What had he thought of the way 
in which she had answered Basil? she 
wondered. 
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“You have a lovely place here, Mrs. 
Matherson.” 

She looked up swiftly, nervous teats 
in her eyes. Her heart was beating un- 
evenly, and her voice sounded con- 
strained as she asked impulsively: 

“Oh, did you know it was 1?” 

“When I came here, do you mean?” 
he asked. ‘“No—I did not know. I 
was—surprised.” 

Pansy laughed nervously. 

“Were you? I don’t think I was sur- 
prised to see you. I'd been thinking 
about you all day.” 

“Really!” His voice was politely in- 
terested. 

“Yes,” Pansy rushed on. “TI told 
Joyce, and she said it was telepathy— 
she said you must be thinking about me, 
too. She believes in all those things, you 
know.” She was so nervous she hardly 
knew what she was saying, but she came 
to herself with a little steadying gasp 
when Ramsden said calmly: 

“Joyce! I don’t know Joyce, do I?” 

“Oh, no, of course you don’t. I for- 
got. She lives with me—she helps me 
look after Buster.” 

“And who is Buster?” 

Pansy stopped, a faint flush tingeing 
her cheeks. 

“He’s my son,” she said. 

She thought that the faintest flicker 
of emotion crossed his face, but it was 
gone so quickly that she wondered aft- 
erward if she had just imagined it. 

“So you have a son?” he said. 
old is he?” 


“How 


She told him vaguely: “He’s just 
four, and he’s the darlingest—oh, you'll 
love him!” 

“I’m sure I shall.” 
perfunctory and he looked away from 


His voice was 


her atross the garden. “It must be— 
how long since we met?” he asked. 
Pansy told him instantly. 
“Six years last month. Don’t you re- 
member? It was May, and all the haw- 
thorn was out in the lanes when you 
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came to say good-by—don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes.” He laughed reminiscently. 
“T’ve often thought about it since, and 
how angry you were because I kissed 
you.” 

“Was I?” Her voice sounded sub- 
dued. “Father said afterward that I 
was not very kind to you. Father liked 
you.” 

“And you didn’t, eh?” He was a lit- 
tle flushed as he looked down at her. “I 
think your father was right when he 
said you were not very kind to me,” he 
‘added. 

Pansy’s eyes fell. “It was all so long 
ago,” she said. faintly. 

“Yes—six years is a long time.” 

“And where have you been ever 
since ?’’ Pansy asked presently. He did 
not answer for a moment, then he said 
lightly : 

“IT was at home for a year, wasting 
time, waiting for you to write to me, 
as I said I should. Then the war 
broke out and I joined. I did two years 
in France, then went with the A. of O., 
and I came back this spring.” 

“And how long have you known Ba- 
sil?” 

Ramsden hesitated. 
long,” he said at last. 
that’s all.” 

“But he calls you by your Christian 
name,” she exclaimed. 

“Does he? Well, what does that mat- 
ter? Lots of people call me by my 
Christian name—you used to at one 
time.” 

“T know *? She moved on across 
the lawn and he strolled beside her. 

“Does Matherson know that we have 
met before?” he asked. 

“T don’t think so—I don’t know—I 
forget whether I told him.” Pansy felt 
confused. “There’s no need for him to 
know, is there?” she asked. 

Ramsden shrugged his shoulders. 

“Better tell him, don’t you think?” 
he said impartially. ‘These things al- 


“Not very 
“A few weeks, 
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ways come out, you know. 
him.” 

“Very well.” Pansy 
“There’s the dinner gong.” 

They returned to the house and Joyce 
joined them in the hall. 

Pansy introduced her to Ramsden. 

“It’s so queer,” she said nervously. 
“Mr. Ramsden and I met years ago, 
didn’t we?” 

He assented gravely. 

“Yes, | was very much surprised to 
find I already knew Mrs. Matherson.” 

Basil came from the library and they 
went in to dinner. 

“Your wife and I have discovered 
that we knew one another years ago, 
Matherson,” Lyn Ramsden said cas- 
ually. “It’s a small world, isn’t it?” 

Basil looked across at Pansy. 

“Knew one another years 
where?” he asked. 

“IT once spent a summer in. Lidstoe 
—for the benefit of my health—and Mr. 
Tremaine kindly asked me to supper 
once or twice. A pretty little village, 
Lidstoe, but dull—don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Matherson ?” 

“Deadly,” she agreed lightly. 

He need not have spoken quite so 
contemptuously of the days which, after 
all, had been happy ones, she thought 
resentfully. She wondered if he had 
really forgotten that for three months 
he had spent practically all his time at 
the parsonage, seeing that he now de- 
scribed it as “once or twice to supper.” 

Why, he had been there from morn- 
ing till night, she remembered. She 
had not been able to move a step with- 
out finding him beside her, tall and 
romantically in love. 

She looked at him across the table 
with resentful eyes. The stripling lover 
had changed into a_ broad-shouldered 
man now, a man who was perfectly in- 
different to her. A swift pang of re- 
gret touched her heart. 

Did all love—even the most ardent— 
die so soon? Lyn had sworn that he 


Better tell 


stood - still. 


ago— 
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would never love any one else, and so 
had Basil, and yet now, after only six 
years, she sat here with both of them, 
and—Lyn looked at her with the eyes 
of a stranger, and Basil with impatient 
disapproval. 

She gave a quick sigh, and her hus- 
band spoke crossly : 

‘“What’s the matter with you to- 
night? You haven’t got a word to say.” 

Pansy roused herself and, with an 
effort, controlled the sharp reply that 
trembled on her lips. 

“IT was listening to you,’ she said. 
“You generally tell me I talk too 
much.” 

“There’s no medium 
Matherson grumbled. “It’s everything 
or nothing.” He looked at Ramsden 
with a smile that was half jesting, half 
ill-tempered. “Don’t ever get mar- 
ried,” he said. 

Ramsden -laughed. 

“T don’t think I’m ever likely to,” 
he replied. 

“You will if you meet the right 
woman,” Joyce struck in, in her down- 
right way. ‘“‘You’d have been married 
before if you’d met Miss Right.” 

Ramsden looked swiftly at Pansy and 
laughed. 

“Tt’s not much good meeting the right 
woman if you don’t happen to be the 
right man,” he answered. 

Pansy pushed her plate away. 

“What a silly conversation!” she said 
petulantly. 


with you,” 


CHAPTER V. 
UNWANTED. 

Pansy left the dinner table as soon as 
she could, and Joyce followed. She 
slipped an arm round her friend’s waist, 
and they went out into the garden to- 
gether. “I don’t want to be inquisi- 
tive,” Joyce said presently, “but you 
might have told me, among other things, 
that Mr. Ramsden was good looking.” 
?” Pansy pro- 


“What do you mean? 
tested. “I never spoke to you about 
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him. 
here. 
all.” 

Joyce laughed. 

“Little story-teller! Why, we were 
talking about him at lunch. Isn’t he 
the boy who was so much in love with 
you before you met Basil?” 

Pansy looked angry. “Nonsense!” 

“I guessed by the way he looked at 
you and by the way you avoided looking 
at him.” 

Pansy pushed her friend’s arm away. 

“You do imagine things! If Mr. 
Ramsden liked me once, it’s all years 
ago, and he’s forgotten all about it.” 

“Oh, well, if he’s forgotten, that’s all 
right,” Joyce said dryly. 

The men joined them at that mo- 
ment and Basil drew Pansy aside. 

“T want to speak to you about Rams- 
den,” he said. 

She looked up, her color fading. 

“It’s a bit of luck, your having known 
him before,” her husband went on com- 
placently, “because it will make things 
easier. I want you to be nice to him, 
Pansy.” 

“Nice to him! 
Basil ?” 

“Just what I say.” His fingers tight- 
ened on her arm. “He can be a very 
useful man to me,” he explained. 

“Useful to you?” 

“How you do repeat my words!” he 
objected testily. “I said ‘useful,’ and I 
mean it. He’s a rich man—lI suppose 
you know that?” 

“Rich!” Pansy laughed. ‘‘He was 
poor enough years ago,” she said, and 
she remembered how she had taunted 
him with his poverty and made it an ex- 
cuse for her unkindness- 

“Well, he’s not poor now,” Basil gave 
back, “and he can be useful to me. You 
remember that, and make yourself 
agreeable to him.” He released her and 
moved away. 

Pansy followed quickly. 


I 4 


I never knew he was coming 
I don’t know what you mean at 


What do you mean, 


“But, Basil, 
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He turned. “There’s no need to 
argue. I’ve said all that need be said,” 
he told her, and she fell back a step, 
bewildered and apprehensive. 

Why was Basil so difficult lately? 
She looked after him with wistful eyes. 

He had joined Ramsden and Joyce. 
and the two men were talking and 
laughing together, apparently on the best 
of terms. 

For a moment Pansy felt lonely and 
unwanted. Both these men had once 
been her ardent lovers; each had sworn 
that he could not be happy without 
her—and now they preferred each 
other’s company to hers! 

It almost seemed as if Ramsden could 
feel her thoughts, for he. turned sud- 
denly and looked back. 

“All alone, Mrs. Matherson ?” 

He stopped, waiting for her, and Ba- 
sil and Joyce turned toward the house. 
“T was just telling your husband how 
I envy him his lovely garden. It’s much 


finer than the one up at Gray Loft.” 


“Gray Loft! What do you know 
about Gray Loft?” she asked, and her 
heart began to beat more quickly. 

“I’ve just bought it ; didn’t you know ? 
You'll have me for a near neighbor.” 

It was an effort for her to answer 
him steadily. 

I think I 
it’s not so 


“Gray Loft is very nice. 
like it better than this; 
big.” 

“The garden is not so fine,” he an- 
swered. 

“No.” There was a little silence; 
then she asked rather breathlessly: 
“And will you be coming to live there 
—always?” 

“Have you any objection?” he asked 
whimsically. 

She shook her head. © ‘Of course not! 
How could I have? It only seems— 
queer—that after all these years we 
should have you for our nearest neigh- 
bor.” 


He did not answer, and she hastened 
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to add, remembering her husband’s in- 
junction: “It will be very nice.” 

Ramsden laughed. 

“Thanks ; thanks very much,” he said. 
‘But I don’t suppose I shall pester you 
with my company as I did six years 
ago.” 

-ansy flushed sensitively. 

“You told Basil at dinner that you 
only came to supper with us once or 
twice,” she reminded him. 

He laughed. 

“I did that for your sake.” 

She looked up. 

“Yes, and partly for my own as well, 
I admit,” he went on. “You see, I 
couldn’t very well give him lurid ac- 
counts of the way I used to haunt the 
house morning, noon, and night, just 
to get a glimpse of you, could I?” 

“He used to do the same thing him- 
self,” Pansy retorted, not quite truth- 
fully. 

“T am not in the least surprised at 
that,” Ramsden answered — calmly. 
“Only he evidently did it with better 
success than I did——” 

And then his voice changed subtly 
and he:stood still, looking down at her 
in a way that reminded her vividly of 
that evening six years before, when he 
had asked her to kiss him good-by. But 
all he said now was: 

“Pansy, I am glad you are so com- 
fortably settled.” 

She noticed that he did not say hap- 
pily, and she dared not look at him for 
fear her eyes would betray her. In 
the past he had understood her so well 
that she feared he might now know 
that his prophecy had come true. 

To change the subject she said 
swiftly: ‘“You must see Buster. I want 
you to see my son.” With almost child- 
ish eagerness she caught his_ hand. 
“He’s in bed, but I don’t suppose he’ll be 
asleep. Do come and see him now.” 

“Of course I will.” 

He let himself be led back to the 
house and across the hall. 
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“Don’t talk too loudly,” she whis- 
pered as they passed the smoking-room 
door. “Basil may be in there, and if 
he hears us going upstairs he'll try to 
prevent it.” She laughed nervously. 
“He says I spoil Buster. Perhaps I do, 
but he’s such a darling.” 

She let his hand go and ran ahead 
of him. Ramsden followed. He waited 
for a moment on the 
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on to the landing again, and they went 
downstairs and to the open front door. 
It was getting dark in the garden now, 
and the air was fragrant with the scent 
of roses. Pansy sat down on the stone 
coping that bordered the steps. 

“Are you engaged—or anything ?"’ she 
asked. 

Ramsden was lighting a cigarette, and 





landing while Pansy 
softly turned the han- 
dle of the nursery 
door and looked in. 
Then she beckoned to 
him, smiling. 

“He’s fast asleep, 
bless him,” she whis- 
pered. “But you can 
have a peep.” 

Ramsden followed 
silently, and they 
stood together look- 
ing down at the sleep- 
ing boy. 

Buster was a pic- 
ture of youth and in- 
nocence as he _ lay 
there, one chubby arm 
flung up on the pillow 
above his head and 
his face flushed with 
healthy sleep. 

Pansy bent 
kissed his hair. 

“Isn’t he a dar- 
ling?” she whispered. 

Lyn had been look- 
ing at Buster with a 
queer expression - in 
his eyes, and he 
turned away now as 
he answered : 

“He is very much 
like you.” 

Pansy drew the 
quilt closer around 
her little son. “I’m 





and 





glad you think so.” 
She followed him 


‘“‘What has happened to you lately? Do you want to make me 
hate you, too?”’ 
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he blew the match out before he an- 
swered, rather cynically: 

“‘No—not engaged—nor anything.” 

“What a pity!” she said, and she tried 
hard to make her voice casual and un- 
concerned. “Why aren’t your You 
must have met lots of nice girls.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Ramsden asked in a hard voice: 

“Are you really interested, or are you 
—are you just trying to play the devil 
with me again?” 

Pansy gave a stifled cry. 

“What do you mean? How dare you 
speak to me like that? Of course I’m 
interested. I thought we were friends. 
There’s nothing strange in asking why 
you’re not engaged, surely?” 

She spoke in a quick, incoherent way. 
She was frightened because she knew 
how correctly he had guessed that she 
had been tempted to try her power over 
him. 

Then she rose to her feet, looking 
up at him with angry eyes. He was 
looking at her, too, and though it was 
too dark to see his face, she felt for a 
moment as if the years were wiped out 
and forgotten, and they were just boy 
and girl together as they had been that 
May evening six years ago. 

“Some day you shall give me that 
kiss again.” His words came to her 
out of the past as if they had been 
spoken but yesterday, and impulsively 
she put out her hand to him. 

“Lyn ” His name broke from 
her stammeringly, against her will. She 
was in the sway of some new, bewilder- 
ing emotion. She had even moved a 
step toward him, when the smoking- 
room door in the hall behind them 
opened and Basil came out. 

She heard him call to her: “Pansy! 
Are you there?” 

But she could not have answered had 
her life depended on it. She turned, 
panic-stricken, and fled into the dusky 
garden. 
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CHAPTER VL. 
PANSY IS MISSING. 


Basil joined Ramsden at the front 
door ; he peered past him into the dark- 
ness. 

“Isn’t Pansy here: 
her.” 

Ramsden was lighting another ciga- 
rette. 

“She was a few moments ago; she 
went into the garden,” he said between 
puffs. He looked round. “Shall I see 
if I can find her for you?” 

Matherson shrugged his shoulders. 

“No, it doesn’t matter ; it will do later 
on.” He paused. “Women are the very 
devil,’ he broke out irritably. “My 
wife has never grown up, you know— 
she’s still the girl she was when I mar- 
ried her—and it’s not right. A married 
woman with a child—and she’s bringing 
the boy up in the way she was brought 
up herself—to run wild. She’s no re- 
gard for appearances—never had.”’ He 
looked at his companion through the 
dusk. “But, of course, you know if you 
stayed at Lidstoe.”’ 

“Mrs. Matherson 
when I knew 
quietly. “About 
think.” 

“She’s about seventeen now—the way 
she goes on,” the other grumbled. 

There was no answer, and for a little 
while both men smoked in_ silence. 
Then Ramsden threw his cigarette end 
into the garden and looked at his watch. 

“Well, it’s time I was off—nearly half 
past ten. The last train goes at ten- 
fifty-three.” 

Basil spoke quickly. 

“Don’t hurry. When will you be 
down again?’ I want to see you about 
that business I mentioned. If you could 
run down, say, the day after to-mor- 
row, or shall I meet you in town? I 
can, if you prefer.” 

“Won’t next week do: 
Gray Loft for good then.” 


I thought I saw 


was very 
her,” Ramsden 
seventeen, I 


young 
said 
should 


I shall be at 
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Ramsden turned back into the hall as 
he spoke, and Matherson followed, 
frowning. 

“I don’t like putting things off,” he 
complained. ‘The sooner the. better, 
you know.” 

“Very well.” Ramsden took his hat 
from the rack. “I’ll run down the day 
after to-morrow.” 

His host’s face cleared. 

“Thanks. That will be fine. I’ve or- 
dered the car for you, and Pansy— 
where the dickens is Pansy ?” 

“There is no need to disturb Mrs. 
Matherson,” Lyn said hurriedly. ‘I 
shall be seeing her again soon. Say 
good night for me, will you?” 

“Nonsense! She must be somewhere 
about.” 

He stopped a servant who was cross- 
ing the hall. “Find your mistress, will 
you? Tell her Mr. Ramsden is going.” 

Ramsden stood waiting. 

The car had driven up to the front 
door, its glaring headlights splitting the 
darkness. The minutes passed. Math- 
erson fidgeted. 

He went to the foot of the stairs and 
called, “Pansy! Pansy!” 

Ramsden moved to the door. 

“Please say good night to her for me. 
I don’t want to lose the train.” 

The two men shook hands. “The day 
after to-morrow, then,” Matherson said. 

The car started away and Mather- 
son turned back into the hall. closing 
the heavy front door behind him. He 
was just latching it when Pansy 
knocked sharply on the glass panel 
from outside. 

“Basil! Let me in—let me in!” 

He opened the door impatiently. 

“Where have you been? Ramsden’s 
gone and I couldn’t find you anywhere 
to say good night. A nice, disgraceful 
thing! I thought I told you to make 
yourself agreeable to him?” 

“T was only in the garden. 
have come if you’d called me.” 


T should 
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“T did call you. 
out on purpose.” 

Pansy walked past him to the stairs, 
but he followed her. 

“Did you hear what I said?” he de- 
manded. “What do you mean by be- 
having in this fashion? When I say 
I want a thing done, I mean it. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, next time Ramsden 
comes you be civil to him, do you hear? 
Or it will be the worse for you.” 

Pansy looked back over her shoulder, 
a strange expression in her dark eyes. 

“Perhaps it will be the worse for 
you,” she answered. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ANOTHER SCENE, 


I suppose you stayed 


Pansy went to her own room and 
locked the door. 

It was quite dark, save for faint star- 
light that shed a_ pale’ glimmer 
through the trees, and the warm night 
air was full of the perfume of dew- 
washed flowers. 

She stood at the window lost in 
thought, and presently, far away along 
the winding road, she saw the gleam of 
headlights. The car was returning. 

So Lyn had gone! She was unutter- 
ably relieved, and yet what reason had 
she to fear him? 

He had treated her casually enough, 
and it was quite evident, as she had told 
Joyce, that he had forgotten his old in- 
fatuation. She knew she ought to be 
glad—of course, she was glad! She 
would hate to feel that any man had 
been unhappy all these years for her 
sake, and yet 

She got up early the* next morning 
and went to her husband’s room, but he 
had already dressed, and gone out. 

Buster came tearing along the corri- 
dor. 

“Dodey, come out with me! There’s 
new puppies,” was his excited greet- 
ing. “Three of them, all black ones!” 
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He dragged her down the stairs and 
out into the garden. 

“Father says they've got to be 
drownded,” he rushed on with breath- 
less indignation. “But you won’t let 
him, will you, Dodey, darling’ They’re 
such teenie little puppies—they won’t 
eat hardly anything!” 

Pansy was afraid to promise. 

“We'll see,” was all she dared say as 
they crossed the yard toward the sta- 
bles. 

Buster let her go, and ran on ahead, 
disappearing into the open door, his 
hair shining in the morning sunlight. 
The next moment Pansy heard a wail 
of despair and her husband’s angry 
voice. 

“Don’t be such a baby! It’s only ba- 
bies who cry and make such a fuss. It’s 
time you went to school, young man, and 
began to grow up.” 

Pansy broke into a run; she reached 
the stable door, and stopped with a 
swift exclamation of pain. Buster was 
on his knees, sobbing over the soft, 
limp bodies of three tiny puppies. 

“They were such little, little ones,” he 
wailed broken-heartedly, “and I wanted 
to play with them.” 

He scrambled to his feet suddenly 
and turned on his father like a young 
fury. 

“Hate you, hate you!” he panted. 
“You drownded them. Hate you, hate 
you!” 

He beat his father with tiny, passion- 
ate fists, and Basil caught them both 
in one hand, holding them fast. 

“You young devil!’ he said, half in 
anger, half in amusement. “Stop cry- 
ing this minute, or I'll give you some- 
thing to cry for!” 

Pansy flew to Buster’s rescue. 

“Let him go, Basil, -please!” she 
begged. “And I think you might have 
kept one of the puppies. You knew he 
wanted one.” 

“Pooh! they were only mongrels,” 
Matherson said contemptuously: “You 
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make a perfect fool of the boy!” He 
shook Buster none too gently. 

But Buster had quite lost control of 
himself. Bereft of the use of both his 
hands, he started kicking with all his 
might. 

“Hate you! Hate you!” he screamed, 

“Buster, Buster!’ Pansy implored. 
She saw the rising anger in her hus- 
band’s face. She tried to drag the boy 
away from him, but she was too late. 
Basil lifted his hand and gave his son 
a sound box on the ears. 

“You brute!” Pansy snatched Buster 
into her arms; for the moment she was 
almost beside herself. Basil had never 
struck the boy before. “You brute!” 
she panted again. ‘What has happened 
to you lately? If you go on like this 
you'll make me hate you, too.” 

And then she stopped with a gasp of 
dismay, the blood rushing to her face. 
There was a step on the cobbled yard 
outside, and Lyn Ramsden stood in the 
doorway. After an uncomfortable si- 
lence, Matherson laughed. 

“Just in time to witness a little do- 
mestic scene, Ramsden,” he said. ‘This 
is married bliss, being informed by your 
wife and son that they both hate the 
sight of you.” 

He turned and walked away. 

Pansy stood with Buster clasped to 
her breast, her eyes hot and ashamed. 

“It’s all so silly,” she said breath- 
lessly. ‘Basil had the puppies drowned, 
and it upset Buster.” She kissed the 
curly head buried on her shoulder. “I’m 
afraid he was rather naughty,” she 
apologized. “But he loves animals, and 
it almost broke his heart.” She kissed 
him again. “Never mind, darling! 
Dodey will buy you another puppy, a 
much. prettier one.” 

“Don’t 
those,” 


want prettier one. Want 
3uster wailed. 

Ramsden held out his arms. 

“Let me carry him, Pansy. He’s 


too heavy for you.” He took the boy 
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from her and carried him out into the 
sunshine. 

“Don’t cry, old chap,” he said kindly. 

When Buster had been calmed Pansy 
looked at Ramsden. 

“T thought you went away last night,” 
she said constrainedly. 

He laughed. “I tried to—but I 
waited about for you to come and say 
good night to me, and lost the last train 
to town. So I came back and Mather- 
son very kindly put me up.” 

Pansy looked away from him. “I 
didn’t know,” she said, and he an- 
swered formally. 

“I hope you do not object.” 

“Why should 1? I am sorry if you 
lost the train through my fault.” She 
went on nervously: “I’m sorry you 
overheard just now. I don’t often lose 
my temper—TI don’t really. But—but— 
if any one hurts Buster it seems more 
than I can bear. Oh, I think I would 
kill any one who really hurt him!” 

“You love him very much?” 

The color deepened in her cheeks as 
she answered, “I worship him!” 

A grim little smile crossed Ramsden’s 
face. 

“Matherson was right, then, at din- 
ner, last night, when he said that with 
you it was always all or nothing.” 

“And isn’t that the right way?” 
asked defensively. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I am hardly the right one to judge.” 

For a moment she did not answer; 
then she said nervously : 

“Lyn, what happenec 
is not going to prevent our being 
is it?” 

He smiled. 

“You aren’t trying to flatter me into 
the belief that you want me for a 
friend, Mrs. Matherson ?” 

She flushed, and her eyes grew dis- 
tressed. 

“Why not? Old friends are better 
than new, don’t you think? Ido. And 

2—Smi. 
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Basil likes you; he said so only last 
night. He asked me to be nice to you.” 

Ramsden laughed outright. She 
looked offended. 

“Why are you laughing?” 

“I beg your pardon. I hardly know 
why. It struck me as being rather— 
quaint, that’s all.” 

She raised her head haughtily. 

“TI suppose I’m foolish to trouble my- 
self at all. It was only because Basil 
wished it. I am sorry I said anything.” 

“Oh, don’t be sorry,” he said easily. 
“I hope we shall be very good friends. 
It would be awkward to be on bad terms 
with one’s nearest neighbors, wouldn’t 
it?” 

She did not answer. She would have 
given anything not to have made that 
allusion to the past... A past which she 
knew now. that he had completely for- 
gotten, or remembered only’ with 
amusement. She hastened her steps. 

Ramsden followed silently, and as 
they neared the house he asked: “What 
does Buster call you? I could not quite 
catch it.” 

Her momentary anger was forgotten. 

“He calles me Dodey,” she explained, 
flushing a little. 
tiny he tried to say ‘darling,’ and 
couldn’t manage it, and it got to some- 
thing like Dodey , and it’s been Dodey 
ever since.” Her face hardened. “Ba- 
sil hates it, of course,” she said defi- 
antly. She had not yet forgiven Basil 
for striking Buster. She went ahead 
and found Joyce in the hall. 

Joyce looked past her to Ramsden, 
who was still in the garden. 

“Why, I thought he’d gone,” she said. 

“He lost the last train, and had to 
come back.” Pansy avojded looking at 
her friend. 

“And is it true he has bought Gray 
Loft, and is going to live up there?” 

“Yes. I believe it is.” 

“He can’t be very poor, then,” 
said in her blunt way. 
said he was.” 


Vhen he was very 


Joyce 
“I thought you 
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Pansy laughed rather bitterly. 

“He’s a great many things now that 
he wasn’t when I knew him six years 
ago,” she answered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STORMY MORNING. 


Breakfast was a most uncomfortable 
meal. Basil was inclined to be sulky 
and talked only to Ramsden. He ig- 
nored his wife and turned angrily on 
Buster every time the boy ventured to 
speak. 
~ “He ought to have his meals in the 
nursery,” he said at last. ‘You're only 
making a rod for your own back, Pansy. 
You'll be sorry for it one of these days, 
mark my words.” 

“Tt’s not the first time I’ve been 
threatened like that” she answered, and 
she looked across at Lyn with defiant 
eyes. “I always seem to be doing the 
wrong thing—in other people’s opinion, 
at any rate.” 

“Well, you’re doing it now, right 
enough, in the way you’re bringing up 
that boy,” Basil retorted dryly. ‘Miss 
Lindsay, if you’ve finished kindly take 
Buster upstairs.” 

Joyce rose without replying, but 
Buster burst into a roar of protest as 
he was led away. 

Pansy’s eyes were stormy and her 
lips trembled. 

“I don’t know why you're so hard 
on the poor little mite,” she broke out 
when the door had closed. “It’s most 
unfair.” 

Matherson pushed back his chair and 
rose. He looked almost pleasant again 
now that he had succeeded in getting 
his own way. 

“We don’t want to quarrel in front of 
our guest, my dear.” He looked at 
Ramsden. “I suppose all married life 
is composed of storms,” he submitted. 
“You'll probably discover that for your- 
self some day.” 

Pansy laughed cynically. “He won’t 
if he has any sense,” she said. 
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Matherson laughed as if she had said 
something amusing, and turned to the 
door. 

“T’ll just see about the car,” he said. 
“We're going up to Gray Loft, Pansy. 
You will come with us.” 

“I'd rather not,” she began quickly, 
but stopped. “Oh, very well.” 

She heard her husband whistling as 
he crossed the hall, and there was great 
bitterness in her heart. Was the change 
in him or in herself? she wondered, 
with a sense of helplessness. Was he 
more difficult than he had always been 
or was she less tolerant? She rose 
and walked over to the window, and 
Ramsden looked after her with a queer 
expression. 

Pansy turned, and her eyes were 
bright and defiant. 

“Well, what do you think of us?” she 
demanded. 

“What do you mean?” he asked eva- 
sively. 

“All this—bickering! It must sound 
awful to you. I thought I was used to 
it and didn’t care, until you came, and 
now it all seems so much worse.” 

“One cannot expect life to be always 
smooth sailing,’ Lyn said. “There must 
be storms sometimes on the calmest 


” 


sea. 

Pansy laughed. “It’s kind of you to 
put it that way, but it’s not the storms 
I mind. Storms clear the air and do 
good, but the little, incessant fault find- 
ing and nagging She broke off. 
“T suppose you think it serves me right,” 
she added tremulously. 

Ramsden stood staring past her into 
the garden, his face a little stern. Then, 
quite suddenly, he swung round and 
walked out of the room without answer- 
ing. 

Pansy began aimlessly clearing the 
table in Buster’s corner. 

“He disapproves of me, of course,” 
she thought recklessly, “and I can’t 
have much pride to talk to him like 
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that. 
long.” 

She stood, with Buster’s bib in her 
hand, looking helplessly round the 
room. 

“I suppose men are all the same,” 
her thoughts ran on. “I suppose if 
I’d married Lyn he’d have got tired of 
me by this time and have talked the 
way Basil does.” 

“What in the world are you doing, 
Pansy ?” 

Basil had come into the room si- 
lently. She started and turned. He 
was regarding her with unfriendly eyes. 

“I told you I wanted you to come to 
Gray Loft with us. Why aren’t you 
ready? And what are you doing? 
Surely there are enough servants in the 
place to clear up without your doing 
it? What do I pay them for?” 

She dropped the bib. 

“Basil”—she laid her hand on his 
arm, her eyes raised pleadingly to his 
face—“what have I done that you’re 
always so cross with me now? You 
never used to be.” 

He laughed disagreeably. “You used 
to have more regard for my wishes 
at one time,” he said. “Look at you 
now! I told you I wanted you to 
come to Gray Loft, and you’ve made 
no attempt to get ready. Last night 
I asked you to be agreeable to Rams- 
den, and what did you do?” 

Pansy’s hand fell from his arm; she 
moved back a step, her face flushed. 

“I don’t want to go there,” she said. 

“Why not?” He was looking at her 
narrowly now. 

“Does that matter?” 

“It matters a great deal.” 
was roughly insistent. ‘Ramsden’s in- 
fluential—I told you last night that he 
could be very useful to me.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
quickly. “In what way can he be ‘use- 
ful’ to you, Basil?” 

Matherson turned on his heel. “That’s 
my business,” he answered curtly. 


And yet—I’ve known him so 


His voice 


“The car’s at the door. 
ready.” 

Pansy went upstairs for her hat and 
coat; she felt desperately unhappy. 
She could hear Buster wailing from his 
nursery, and went in. 

“Darling—what’s the matter ?” 

“It’s the puppies,” Joyce explained. 
She had Buster on her knee, vainly try- 
ing to comfort him. 

Pansy picked him up in her arms. 

“Dodey will buy you another, dar- 
ling. Don’t cry, precious! There are 
lots more puppies in the world.” 

“But not those ones,” Buster sobbed. 

“Smaies says there are some over 
at Gray Loft,” Joyce said. 

Pansy put Buster on his feet, kissed 
him and wiped his eyes. “Perhaps Mr. 
Ramsden will give us a puppy,” she told 
him hopefully. 

Buster looked up. 

“Like him! He’s nice,” he said. 

Pansy kissed him and turned away. 

She went downstairs and out to the 
waiting car. 


Kindly get 


Basil was scolding be- 
cause, he said, the car was not prop- 
erly cleaned. 

He got into the car and took the 


wheel. “I shan’t want you,” he told 
the chauffeur. “Come along, Rams- 
den.” 

Lyn looked at Pansy. 

“Won't you have the front seat, Mrs. 
Matherson?” 

“No, she won’t. She’s too nervous 
to sit next to me,” Basil sneered. “She 
thinks I’m a reckless driver. It’s all 
nonsense—she’s full of fancies.” 

It was a lovely morning, fresh and 
warm, but Pansy had no eyes for the 
sunshine. 

She felt as if in the last twenty-four 
hours a veil which had hung before her 
eyes ever since her marriage had been 
rudely torn away, revealing it in its true 
perspective. She could find no reason 
for it save the one she feared to con- 
sider—Lyn Ramsden’s sudden return 
into her life. 
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She looked at Basil, and noted with 
a little shock the great contrast the 
two men made. 

Basil had grown stout during the last 
year or two. His neck beneath his 
closely cropped hair was thick and sun- 
burned. His whole figure looked 
clumsy, she thought, and wondered why 
she had not noticed it before. 

She looked at Lyn Ramsden, lean, 
upright, and muscular, and a swift pang 
touched her heart. 

Once those firm lips had easily trem- 
bled at some foolish unkindness from 
herself, and his steady eyes had grown 
passionate with love for her. Against 
her will she found herself wondering 
what life would have been like had 
she married him. 

Probably very much as it was now, 
she thought cynically. But he would 
have been kind, she was sure; he would 
not have looked at her with constant 
disapproval, as Basil did. He would 
have been more patient with Buster, 
would have understood him better. 
Then she remembered that Basil was 
years older than Lyn, and her heart 
smote her for her disloyalty. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“THE DAY HAD COME.” 


They turned in at the wide gates of 
Gray Loft, and Pansy roused herself 
with an effort as Ramsden looked over 
his shoulder and spoke to her. 

“It seems strange that this place 
really belongs to me,” he said whim- 
sically. “I quite expect to wake up 
one day and find myself penniless again, 
as I was in the old days in Lidstoe.” 

“You were evidently both in the same 
boat then,” Matherson said. He did 
not mean it wunkindly, but Pansy 
flushed. 

“Tt wasn’t such a bad boat, though 
I didn’t realize it at the time,” she an- 
swered defensively. 

The car stopped at the door ot the 
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house. It was a fine old place, though 
not very large, and a great purple Wis- 
taria hung in heavy clusters over its 
porch and windows. 

Matherson looked at his wife. 

“I suppose you can amuse yourself 
for half an hour,” he said. “I want to 
talk business with Ramsden.” 

“We could wait till another time,” 
Lyn interposed quickly, but Pansy 
shook her head. P 

“No—please. I shall be quite happy 
if I may go round the gardens. May 
I?” 

“Tt will give me pleasure. I’m afraid 
they are not in such good order as they 
might be, but when I move in, I'll get 
things into shape a bit.” 

Pansy turned away and crossed the 
lawn in the direction of the stables. 
She knew the place well, for the last 
owner had been a friend of Basil’s, 
and she had tried her best to persuade 
her husband to buy Gray Loft when 
it was put up for sale. 

But he had refused, and now it had 
fallen to Lyn Ramsden. Life worked 
out very queerly and rather cruelly 
sometimes, she thought. 

She met one of the gardeners and 
stopped to ask about the puppies. “I 
heard there are some,” she said, “and 
my little boy is so anxious to have one. 
I thought Mr. Ramsden would not 
mind, perhaps.” 

She followed the man to the stables, 
where three brown and white spaniel 
puppies rolled and tumbled in a bed 
of straw. Pansy’s eyes gleamed. 

“Oh, Buster would just adore 
them!” she said. “I wonder if one 
could be spared ?” 

The man thought there was no doubt 
about it. 

“Tf you was to pick one out and ask 
Mr. Ramsden yourself, ma’am,” he 
said tentatively. 

Pansy chose one with a brown spot 
between its eyes, and carried it back to 
the house in her arms. 
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‘*You look like a princess in that dress,’’ said Violet. 


She was playing with the puppy at 
the open door when her husband and 
Lyn joined her. She had taken off her 
hat, and her hair was ruffled about her 
face. 


She stood up, the puppy in her arms, 
and looked eagerly at Ramsden. 


“I was going to ask if I might have 
him for Buster,” she said. 

“Of course, you may,” Ramsden said 
quickly. “I shall be only too delighted.” 

“But I shall not,” Matherson struck 
in grimly. “I’m surprised at you, 
Pansy, after what I said this morning. 
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I told Buster he wasn’t to have a puppy, 
and I meant it.” He turned to Lyn. 
“It’s kind of you, but must decline,” 
he said. “Pansy doesn’t seem to realize 
that when I say a thing I mean it.” 

“T shall be delighted if you will allow 
Mrs. Matherson to accept the puppy,” 
Ramsden said awkwardly. 

Matherson thrust out his chin with 
an obstinate look. 

“When I say a thing I mean it,” he 
repeated. “I’m much obliged to you, 
but there is nothing more to be said.” 
He had turned to go down the steps to 
the car when Pansy spoke. 

“Yes, there is one more thing to be 
said, Basil.’”’” She spoke quietly, but her 
eyes blazed. “It’s this. I am not a 
child, and I will not be treated as one 
—and—and humiliated in front of—of 
Mr. Ramsden.” 

Ramsden turned on his 
walked into the house. 

* “You say you’re not a child,” Math- 
erson said—his eyes were furious—“‘but 
you behave like one. You humiliate 
yourself. The Lord only knows what 
Ramsden must think of you.” 

Pansy grew suddenly quiet. She 
picked up the puppy without another 
word and carried him back to the sta- 
bles. The gardener had gone, and she 
sat down on an overturned box and 
leaned her’ face in her hands. ‘Why 
can’t I keep my temper—why can’t I 
hold my tongue?” she asked herself 
passionately. It seemed terrible to her 
that this bickering with Basil should oc- 
cur in front of Lyn. 

“Mrs. Matherson.” 

She looked up, startled, to find Rams- 
den standing in the doorway. 

“Your husband asked me to tell you 
he is ready to start back.” Pansy rose 
to her feet. 

“I am quite ready.” She caught his 
arm as he turned to go. “I’m sorry, 
Lyn,” she said unsteadily. “It was 
abominable of me to quarrel with Basil 
in front of you.” 


heel and 
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Ramsden stood still; his arm beneath 
her hand felt stiff. 

“It takes two to make a quarrel,” he 
answered. Pansy tried to laugh. 

“That means you blame me! That 
means you think I should not have an- 
swered back, and I know I should not,” . 
she said generously. 

There were tears in her eyes, but 
through their mist she looked straight 
into his, and for a moment she thought 
she saw in them again the old worship- 
ful tenderness of long ago. 

But it was only for a moment, and 
the next they were walking away from 
the stables through the morning sun- 
shine. The woman’s heart was beating 
like a captive thing in her breast. She 
had been given the answer to her de- 
pression and restlessness. 

“Some day you will be sorry.” Lyn 
had said that more than six years ago, 
and she knew that the day had come 
at last. 


CHAPTER X. 
PANSY GOES AWAY. 


The Mathersons drove back alone. 
“It’s not likely Ramsden would want 
to come after your display of temper,” 
Basil told his wife. 

He was driving very fast, partly as 
a vent to his irritability and partly be- 
cause he knew she disliked it. She sat 
silent and nervous. 

“T don’t know what’s happened to 
you,” he went on after a moment. “I 
asked you to be decent to Ramsder, 
and all you do is disgust him. How do 
you think I can make him come to busi- 
ness terms with me? He’s put me off 
again, and it’s all your fault.” 

Pansy half turned in her seat. “Ba- 
sil, what business have you got with 
Mr. Ramsden?” she asked, 

Matherson frowned. 

“Oh, so you’re interested, are you?” 
he said. “Well, I’m not inclined to tell 
you after the way you’ve behaved. 
There’s no gratitude in this world. 
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After all I’ve done for you I should 
have thought you would have made me 
your first consideration, but, no—it’s 
3uster and every one else before me.” 

Pansy broke in. 

“I’m sorry, but it’s your fault as well 
as mine. We never used to quarrel.” 
Her voice broke, and she controlled 
it with an effort. “I shall be only too 
happy to start again,” she faltered, and 
all the time she knew that it was not 
she who made the offer of her own 
free will or desire, but that new fear in 
her heart. 

He laughed complacently. ‘It all de- 
pends how things go on,” he said. “It’s 
like you to be disagreeable for days to- 
gether and then expect me to forget it 
in five minutes.” 

He turned the car up to the door 
with a swing that almost flung Pansy 
from her seat, but she went into the 
house without a word. 

Her heart was bursting with his in- 
justice. Her pretty face looked hard 
as she went upstairs. 

“Have you brought the puppy?” 
Joyce asked eagerly. ‘Buster has been 
talking about it all morning.” 

“No. Basil wouldn’t let me 
him.” 


Pansy 


have 


went into her own room 
and shut the door. She flung her hat 
down on the bed and ran her fingers 
through her bright hair. 

“Some day you'll be sorry.” The 
words haunted her with terrifying in- 
sistence. Why had she been so miser- 
able ever since Lyn came to the house? 
It was useless now to try to deceive 
herself, although the admission, even to 
her own heart, scorched her with 
shame. 

She tried to argue the truth away. 
She was a married woman, with a good 
husband and a darling little son. How 
dared she allow her thoughts to wan- 
der toward disloyalty ? 

“I'll go away. I'll take Buster and 
go on a long vacation.” she told her- 


self. “I’m tired and depressed now. 
When I come back everything will be 
all right.” 

Some one came tapping at the door. 
“Lunch is ready,” Joyce’s voice said. 
“Didn’t you hear the gong? Mr. 
Matherson is angry at being kept wait- 
ing.” 

Pansy went down at once. 

“Whatever happens, and whatever he 
says, I won't lose my temper with him,” 
she thought. She apologized for being 
late; she took no notice when he made 
a disagreeable reply; she did her best 
to put him into a more amiable frame 
of mind. But it was uphill work, and 
at last, in desperation, she said: “I’ve 
been thinking that I should like to go 
home for a few days, Basil, and take 
Buster. I haven’t seen father for ever 
so long.” 

Matherson looked up. 

“You saw him about six weeks ago. 
I shouldn’t have thought you were par- 
ticularly anxious to visit Lidstoe again.” 

“Tt’s not Lidstoe I want to see, I ad- 
mit,” she answered lightly. “But if 
you don’t mind, I should like to go. 
Buster, how would you like to visit 
Auntie Violet?” 

“Um!” said Buster, his mouth full._ 

Matherson turned on him sharply. 
“Answer your mother properly,” he 
commanded. 

Pansy flushed and bit her lip. “VI 
leave you to look after things for me 
here, Joyce,” she said, trying to speak 
cheerily. “We might go the day after 
to-morrow, don’t you think? I'll write 
to father——” 

hat’s rigzht—never consider or con- 
sult me,” Matherson said bitterly. 

Pansy tried to laugh. 

“IT thought you'd be glad to be rid 
of us for a little while,” she said pain- 
fully. 

He pushed back his chair, 


“I hope 
you'll come back in a better temper,” 


was his only answer. But he raised 
no further objection, to his wife’s re- 
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lief, and she wrote to her 
soon as lunch was over. 


father as 


Can you put up with us for a few days, 
father, dear? I think 1’m a little homesick, 
and should love to come with Buster and see 
you both again. Tell Violet not to make any 
fuss, and I’ll help with the extra work. I 
“shan't bring Joyce; she'll stay here and see 
to things for me. 

She felt happier when the letter had 
gone. It would be a relief to get away 
from Basil for a little while—a relief 
also to put distance between herself 
and the man who had brought this new, 
disturbing emotion into her life. 

“Things will be all right when I come 
back,” she told herself a dozen times 
during the day. “And, besides, I 
needn’t see very much of him.” She 
tried to put Ramsden out of her 
thoughts, but it was difficult, as Math- 
erson spoke of him again and again. 

“He'll make a decent sort of neigh- 
bor for ws,” he said complacently. 
“There are so few people round here 
I care about. I like Ramsden—he’s a 
man of the world.” 

Pansy had some doubt as to whether 
Ramsden liked her husband, but she 
made no comment. There was a vague 
uneasiness in her mind. What possible 
business could the two men have to- 
gether? Basil had never had any occu- 
pation since she had known him, though 
she knew that he occasionally dabbled 
in stocks for his own amusement. She 
tried to speak to him about it again 
the following day, but it was useless. 

“Women should not interfere with 
business concerns,” was all the answer 
he vouchsafed. “Their place is to look 
after their home and children.” 

Pansy laughed. “You always tell 
me I can’t do that,” she protested. 

“There’s no need to get up an argu- 
ment,” he said, and the subject dropped. 

There was a letter from Pansy’s sis- 
ter the following day. 


Of course, we shall love to have you. 
Father asked me to write as he is not very 


well. Come on Friday, and I'll be at the 
station with the trap to meet you by the 
usual train. Give my love to Buster and tell 
him there are some tiny ducks. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OLD MEMORIES. 

Pansy gave a deep sigh of relief. 
She flew off to the nursery at once. 

“Pack his things, Joyce; we’re go- 
ing to-morrow. Auntie Violet says 
there are some little ducks, Buster. 
You'll love them, won’t you?” She 
caught him up and kissed him raptur- 
ously. “I hope you don’t mind being 
left for a few days,” she said apolo- 
getically to Joyce, “but somebody must 
stay, or I know what Basil will say.” 
She made a little grimace. 

“T don’t mind in the least,” Joyce an- 
swered resignedly. “How long will you 
be away?” 

“T don’t know—about a week, I sup- 
pose.” Pansy put Buster down and 
went over to the window. When she 
came back Ramsden would be settled 
at his new home, and apparently Basil 
intended to see a great deal of him. 
Her heart failed her at the thought. 

“It’s no use, my going away, not a 
bit,” she reflected hopelessly. Then 
she pulled herself up. “What rubbish! 
As if I really care! Besides, he doesn’t 
think anything of me now.” 

Joyce was watching her curiously. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
asked after a moment. 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing worth re- 
peating, anyway,” Pansy said. She 
went away and began to pack. 

“What do you want to take all that 
luggage for?” Matherson demanded, 
coming into the room _ behind her. 
“Surely it doesn’t matter what you wear 
in a hole like Lidstoe, does it?” 

Pansy sat back on her heels and 
looked up at him. 

“I’m not taking much,” she objected. 
“And I wish you wouldn’t call Lidstoe 
a hole! It was my home, after all.” 
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But he was more agreeable for the 
rest of the day, and the following morn- 
ing he drove his family to the station 
himself. He gave Buster half a dol- 
lar, and kissed Pansy affectionately be- 
fore the train started. 

“Take care of yourself,” he said. 
“And don’t stay away too long.” 

She returned his kiss warmly, “I 
hope you don’t mind our going,” she 
said. 

“Mind! Good heavens, no! A 
change will do you both good.” 

Pansy looked out of the car window 
till a bend in the tracks hid the little 
station and Matherson from view; then 
she sat back beside Buster with a sigh. 

“I suppose he must be fond of us, 
really,” she thought, with a touch of 
remorse. ‘Poor Basil!” 

But it was a relief to get away from 
him, and when the train drew into Lid- 
stoe, she felt ten years younger. 

For a few days she would have noth- 
ing to worry about, and nobody to criti- 
cize her if she ran wild. She felt more 
like Buster’s sister than his mother as, 
hand in hand, they ran down the little 
platform to meet Violet. 

She was very much like Pansy, but 
smaller, and immature. “Oh, Pansy, 
what a lovely hat!” was her greeting. 
“Oh, Buster! You darling!” 

“Have you got the ducks?” Buster 
demanded, wriggling from her em- 
brace. 

“Not in my pocket,” Violet answered, 
laughing. She linked her arm through 
her sister’s. “It’s lovely to see you 
again,” she said. “You know I’m really 
a bit worried abouc father. He’s not at 
all well.” 

“He needs a vacation, I suppose,” 
Pansy said promptly. “We’ll fix it up 
for him.” 

They packed into the little trap and 
left the luggage to follow. Pansy 
looked round her with reminiscent eyes 
as they drove slowly down the country 


lane. 
sniff. 

“The air always seems Sweeter here 
than it does at home,” she said. “I 
don’t suppose it is, but it always seems 
so to me.” She looked at her sister and 
added: “Isn’t it queer that one never 
realizes how good things are till they’ve 
gone?” 

“What do you mean?” Violet asked. 
She always envied Pansy; she consid- 
ered that she had everything the most 
exacting heart could desire. 

Pansy explained. “I mean that I 
used to hate Lidstoe and long to get 
away from it, but now sometimes I’m 
positively homesick.” 

Violet shrugged her slim shoulders. 
“Are your I shouldn’t care if I never 
saw it again. It’s the dullest spot on 
earth, I’m sure. It never grows—no- 
body has built a house here for years 
and years; nobody would ever want to. 
What are you looking at?” 

“Nothing—only the wood. Do you 
remember when we used to picnic 
there?” “ 

“On thick bread and jam and coid 
tea out of a bottle,” Violet said with 
a grimace. “You don’t mean to tell me 
you’d like to go back to those days?” 

“Sometimes I think I shouldn't 
mind,” Pansy said dreamily, and then, 
with sudden impulse, she added: “Vio- 
let; who do you think has come to liv 
near us?” 

“Couldn’t say. 
ing?” 

“Mr. Ramsden.” 

Violet echoed the name vaguely. 

“Mr. Ramsden! Who on earth 
Then her face broke into swift under- 
standing. “Oh, you mean Lyn. Good 
heavens, how formal you are! Do you 
call him Mr, Ramsden now?” she 
laughed. “It seems only the other day 
that he was mooning round the village 
after you.” 

“He’s not a bit like that now,” Pansy 


She gave a little appreciative 


Somebody interest- 


” 
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said quickiy. ‘“He’s a man of the world, 
and ever so rich.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Violet said 
warmly. “He was a dear; I always 
liked him, though you were so unkind. 
Is he married?” 

Pansy looked away. 

“No. He’s just bought Gray Loft 
—you know, the next estate to ours.” 

“How wonderful!” Violet’s eyes 
brightened. “Perhaps there’s a chance 
for me,” she added mischievously. ‘It 
would just suit me, to be mistress of a 
place like that. Ask me over to stay, 
Pansy.” 

“Of course, any time you like.” 

Violet sighed. “I’d love it, but I 
couldn’t leave father. Ask Lyn to come 
over and see me, will you?” 

Pansy did not answer, but a little 
pang touched her heart. Violet was so 
much like what she herself had been 
years ago when Lyn had loved her. Her 
face was sad as the little trap stopped 
at the gate. 

It was here that Lyn had kissed her 
good-by more than six years ago. If 
only she had known then that She 
pulled up her thoughts sharply, but as 
she followed her sister and Buster into 
the house she felt with dismay that she 
had made another mistake by coming 
home. If she had wished to forget, 
why had she come to a spot so filled 
with memories? 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. TREMAINE SUSPECTS. 

In spite of strong protest, Pansy put 
Buster to bed early that night, and went 
down to sit with her father. 

Mr. Tremaine had been a very fine- 
looking man in his time, but there was 
a feebleness about him now, as if he 
found the burden of life too great, and 
his hair was silvery white. 

“We shall have to pack you off for 
a long vacation, daddy,” Pansy said, 
perching herself on the arm of his chair 
and bending to kiss him. 


Mr. Tremaine smiled. She was his 
favorite, and he was immensely proud 
of her, and of the success which peo- 
ple said she had made of her life. But 
this evening there was a glint of anx- 
iety in his eyes as he looked at her. 

“If you’re going to worry about me,” 
he said, “I may return the compliment 
and worry about you.” He took her 
hand. “Come, now! I put you on the 
stool of confession. What is the mat- 
ter, my dear?” 

“The matter!” Pansy repeated, with 
a little gasp of dismay. “What could 
be the matter?” she asked. 

Mr. Tremaine shook his head. 
“You’ve altered since I saw you last,” 
he said slowly. “You won’t be flattered 
if I say that you look much older.” 

Pansy gave a little exclamation. 

“You rude man!” She jumped up 
and went over to the looking-glass. 
“Have I got crow’s-feet?” she de- 
manded with pretended fear. “Have I 
any gray hairs? You couldn’t wonder 
if I had—the life Buster leads me!” 

“It’s not gray hair, nor crow’s-feet. 
It’s something in the expression of your 
eyes, Pansy. If I were not sure that 
it couldn’t be, I should say you aren't 
happy.” 

Pansy laughed. “That’s absurd!” she 
said, “when I have everything in the 
world a woman can want. Why, Violet 
admits that she envies me a dozen times 
a day!” 

“Violet’s a foolish child,” her father 
answered quietly. “She talks a great 
deal of nonsense.” He stretched out 
his hand appealingly. ‘Pansy, you 
would tell me if there was anything 
wrong f” 

“Belovedest!”” Pansy came back and 
put her arms round his neck, standing 
so that he could not see her face. “Of 
course I would. You'd be the first of 
all to know, but there isn’t anything, 
truly. I get fed up and worried some- 
times—every one does—but’’—she bent 
and kissed him again—“‘now what do 
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you imagine could be the matter?” she 
demanded. 

He shook his head. “How can I say? 
It’s only instinct that made me speak 
of it at all, but if you tell me I’m wrong 
1’11——” 

“You are—absolutely!” She moved 
over to the window. “How do you think 
Buster is looking ?” 

“The picture of health. He'll grow 
into a fine man, Pansy, if you take care 
of him.” 

“Basil says I spoil him.” 

Mr. Tremaine smiled. ‘All mothers 
spoil their children,” he said ‘indul- 
gently. 

“All fathers don’t,” Pansy broke in 
energetically, with sudden memory of 
the morning in the stables when Basil 
had boxed Buster’s ears. Then she has- 
tened to add: “I suppose it’s a good 
thing, isn’t it?” 

She opened the window and leaned 
on the sill, looking down into the gar- 
den. It was tangled and overgrown, 
and a great contrast in its wildness to 
the smooth lawns and neat flower beds 
at Green Gables? but a little feeling 
of love for its ill-kept condition stirred 
in Pansy’s heart. 

She had known some happy days 
here before Basil came into her life. 
There, in a corner, stood the sweet- 
brier bush which she could remember 
seeing her mother plant from a tiny 
slip. There, over the rustic archway 
which Lyn Ramsden had built, and 
which was leaning all to one side now, 
a yellow Maréchal Niel trailed in wild 
confusion, and at the far end of the gar- 
den in picturesque neglect stood the 
little summerhouse where they had had 
many merry little parties. 

“Violet tells me you have seen Lyn 
Ramsden,” Mr. Tremaine said sud- 
denly. Pansy woke from her reverie 
with a start. 

“Yes, wasn’t it queer? He seems to 
be quite a friend of Basil's.” 
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*I always liked him,” her father said. 
“I suppose he is a fine-looking man 
now.” 

“Ves,” 

She wished he would drop the sub- 
ject, but he went on interestedly: “And 
rich, Violet tells me.” 

“Yes, he has bought Gray Loft. Ba- 
sil and I went over there with him a 
few days ago; it’s ever so nice.” 

“It seems a long time ago since you 
made him so unhappy, poor boy,” Mr. 
Tremaine said reflectively. 

Pansy bit her lip. 
anyway,” 


“He’s got over it, 
she answered. 

There was a little silence, broken by 
Violet’s cheery voice in the garden out- 
side. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Pansy !” 

“Not worth it, my dear,” Pansy an- 
swered briskly. She looked at her sister 
with faintly envious eyes. She was so 
young, so free, with all the world still 
before her. 


“You look like a princess,” Violet 
said admiringly. She sat on a garden 
bench and looked at Pansy critically. 
“How much did that dress cost—a hun- 
dred dollars?” 


“It isn’t nearly so becoming as yours, 


ar.yway,” Pansy answered. 

Violet said, “Pooh!” and glanced 
contemptuously at her blue linen. 
“Why, I made this old rag myself.” 

“You look a duck in it, anyway,” 
Pansy said generously. She thought of 
Green Gables and her many frocks with 
in-patience. Once she had thought such 
things meant happiness—now she was 
older and wiser. She was so much 
older, she felt, than her sister; and yet 
there was not quite three years between 
them. 

If only one could have the past back 
again, just a few years of it, how differ- 
ent things might be! 

“You look quite tragic,” Violet said 
suddenly. “What are you thinking 
about ?” 
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Pansy turned from the window with 
a hard little laugh. 

“My sins, perhaps,” she said. 

But remorse came to her again when 
she went to bed that night. Buster lay 
beside her, a picture of beautiful health 
and innocence, and she began to cry 
with shame. 

She was not fit to be Buster’s mother, 
she told herself as she bent and kissed 
the chubby little fist that lay outside 
the quilt. 

“I’m going to begin all over again 
and be good,” she whispered. 


, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RETURN. 

Pansy stayed with her father for a 
week. Basil wrote once or twice, on 
a post card, and Joyce wrote every day. 
Pansy devoured her letters eagerly. 
Joyce had a great mind for detail, and 
she omitted to tell Pansy very little of 
what happened during her absence. She 
wrote once: 

Mr. Ramsden is here nearly every day. 
It’s a pity he bought Gray Loft—you might 
have taken him in as a paying guest. How- 
ever, I like him, and we get on quite well. 


When are you coming home? We'll ali be 
glad to see you. 


Basil wrote, too, by the same mail. 


If you care to stay on for another two or 
three days, Ramsden and I have business in 
your direction on Tuesday, and will call and 
bring you home. I hope Violet is not spoil- 
ing Buster. 


Pansy answered by return. 


I_am coming on Saturday by the usual 
train. We have too much luggage for the 
car. 

She did not show her husband's card 
to any one, and when she had answered 
it, she tore it up. She felt angry be- 
cause he so persistently dragged Lyn 
into their lives; it seemed to her that 
he ought to have guessed something of 
the past, even while she was glad that 
he did not. 
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When she wrote to Joyce she added 
in a postscript: 

I wish Basil wouldn’t fill the house with 
men. I shall discourage it severely when I 
come home. 

Then she sat-for a long time staring 
before her, lost in thought. 

Violet poked her head round the door. 
“Writing love letters?” she demanded 
saucily. She came and stood beside her 
sister. “Why doesn’t Basil come over 
and get you in the car?” she asked. 

“T don’t know a 

“Well, why not ask him?” Violet pur- 
sued relentlessly. “He’d come, and you 
might suggest that he bring Lyn. I’d 
like to see him again.” 

Pansy did not answer, but her hand 
shook as she began to address an en- 
velope. “I mailed a letter to Basil just 
now,” she said after a moment, “but | 
dare say I shall write again before we 
go.” 
But she could not meet her sister’s 
eyes, and her pulses were throbbing. 
Supposing Lyn came and saw Violet, 
and fell in love with her? 

“T couldn’t bear it—I just couldn’t 
bear it,” she told herself in despair. 

And yet she knew that some day, in 
all probability, a woman would come 
along and take the place in his life that 
might have been hers; Lyn was not the 
type of man to go single all his days 
because of a long-ago, boyish fancy. 

“T shall have to go home on Satur- 
day,” she told her father later that eve- 
ning. 

“Ym sorry, my dear. 
you. Will Basil come for you 
“T think not. No, I’m 

won't.” 

She felt like a hypocrite as she an- 
swered, and turned away to hide the 
betrayal which she knew was in her 
eyes. 

So they went home on Saturday. 
Buster wailed and refused to be com- 
forted. 


We'll miss 


2” 


sure he 
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“Stay here,” he insisted. “Stay with 
Auntie Vil” 

“What, and let poor 
alone?” his mother asked. 

Buster nodded, though he would not 
commit himself in words, and when 
Pansy pretended to cry he was all con- 
trition instantly. 

“Don’t cry, Dodey. Love you! Love 
you! Love you!” he insisted, trying to 
pull her hands down from her face. 

“Why don’t you leave him with me 
for a few days?” Violet asked. “I'd 
look after him perfectly well.” 

Pansy held Buster tightly to her. “I 
couldn’t spare him. He’s all I have in 
the world,” she said. 

Violet stared. “I say, what about 
poor old Basil?” she objected. 

“Don’t be silly,” Pansy said. 
know quite well what I mean.” 

Violet did not answer for a moment; 
then she asked: “Do all married peo- 
ple get fed up with each other sooner 
or later ?’”’ 


Dodey go 


“You 


Pansy flushed. 
“What on earth do you mean?’ 
demanded. 


, 


she 


“Well, you don’t seem very keen to 
Violet defended herself. 
“And I think it’s queer of you to want 
to come away without Basil.” 

“Heavens! Haven’t I 
without him before?” 

“Of course you have, and that’s what 
seems funny,” Violet insisted. “If I 
vas married—happily married—I should 
never want to be separated from my 
husband.” 

Pansy laughed dryly. “He’d soon get 
tired of you then,” she said. She wanted 
to add a word of warning; she wanted 
to say: “Never marry a man unless you 
are sure, quite sure, that he’s\the right 
one. If you’ve got one single doubt, 
say no, no, no!” 

But she was a little afraid of Violet’s 
keen eyes, so she turned the subject. 

“Mind you take care of father,” she 


y hon ed 
go home, 


been away 


impressed upon her sister when they 
parted. 

“And give my love to Lyn,” was Vio- 
let’s last shot as the train steamed away. 
She was all roguish smiles. “Tell him 
I’m very much like what you were years 
ago, and if he cares to come and see 
me——” The rest was lost as the train 
gathered speed. 

“Very like what you were!” The 
words hurt Pansy; she looked at her- 
self in the narrow mirror between the 
Pullman windows with searching eyes. 
Had she changed so much? Did Lyn 
think, as her father had, that she looked 
old and unhappy? 

“Cows in a field,” Buster announced 
excitedly, and Pansy paid attention to 
him remorsefully. But her thoughts 
kept wandering, and several times 
Buster had to speak to her repeatedly 
before she seemed to hear. 

“Are you ’sleep, Dodey?” he asked 
at last in a puzzled voice. 

“T believe I was—dreaming, Buster.” 

He flattened a tiny forefinger on the 
window, which he had made all misty 
with his “breff.” “More cows in more 
fields,’ he announced. 

It was half past four when they ar- 
rived. “Look out of the window for 
father,” Pansy said as the train slowed 
down. “See if you can see him, and 
wave your hand.” : 

She took down her suit case from the 
rack. “Is he there?” she asked. 

“Not nowhere,” Buster answered sol- 
emnly. 

Pansy looked up and down the plat- 
form. There were only two or three 
people about, and no sign of Basil. 

“Perhaps he’s outside with the car,” 
she said as they alighted. “Run on, 
Buster, and look for father.” 

“No,” said Buster obstinately. “Stay 
with Dodey.” 

But he let go of her hand and ran a 
few steps ahead when they reached the 
door that led into the street, and, as 
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she followed, Pansy heard a voice that 
sent the blood rushing to her cheeks. 
“Hello, sonny boy!” 
And Lyn Ramsden came toward her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOME AGAIN, 


The meeting was so unexpected that 
Pansy stood still with a little gasp. It 
seemed a travesty that she should have 
gone away to escape this man, and that 
he should be the first to meet her on 
her return. 

Ramsden took the meeting coolly 
enough. Buster was clinging to his 
hand and chattering, and Ramsden 
glanced down at the child amusedly be- 
fore he spoke to Pansy. 

“Matherson is in town on business; 
he had to go this morning unexpectedly, 
so I offered to take his place.” 

“It’s good of you to trouble, but you 
shouldn’t have,” Pansy said. “Gates 
could have come quite well.” 

“Oh, it’s no bother,” he answered 
easily. “I’ve brought my own car. Is 
there much luggage? I think we can 
take it all.” He went off with Buster 
to speak to the porter, and Pansy stood 
looking after them with a sense of im- 
pending calamity. 

She dared not admit how glad she 
was to see him. She tried only to be 
angry with Basil. She looked pale and 
worried when presently she followed 
Ramsden to the car. 

Buster was still clamoring round him. 
“Sit beside you and drive!” he de- 
manded imperiously. 

Ramsden laughed. 

“You may sit beside me if mother 
doesn’t want to,” he said. “Ladies first, 
you know, sonny boy!” 

She spoke hurriedly. 
rather sit in the tonneau.” 

Lyn lifted Buster into his seat and 
brought a rug to Pansy. “You'd better 
have it,” he insisted quietly when she 
refused. “Oh, I know it’s warm, but 
the roads are dusty.” 


“T’d much 
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She gave in silently. It seemed odd 
that this man who had once been her 
abject slave should give himself such 
calm authority over her now. 

“T hope you’ve had a good time,” he 
said as he shut the door. “Is your 
father well?” ‘ 

“He isn’t—at least, not very.” She 
gave a sigh. “He seems to be getting 
so old suddenly. He sent his love to 
you and so did Violet,” she added de- 
liberately. 

“Violet!” Ramsden laughed. “I'd 
almost forgotten her. She was such a 
child in the old days. I should like to 
see her again.” 

He took his seat beside Buster and 
drove off. Pansy leaned back with a 
little sigh. She had come home with 
so many good intentions, and this was 
how they had ended! 

The first sight of Ramsden had up- 
set all her determination, and left her 
once more in turmoil. She looked at 
him with critical eyes—his broad shoul- 
ders, and the lean brown face which she 
could see only now and then when he 
turned to speak to Buster. Yes, Vio- 
let would fall in love with him at once, 
she was sure—Violet, who was so like 
what she herself had been six years 
ago. 

When they reached Green Gables, 
Lyn looked back at her. “Matherson 
asked me to tell you he’d be home to 
dinner,” he said. A smile lit his eyes. 
“He also invited me to stay.” 

Pansy flushed painfully, and he 
added: “I left the invitation open, how- 
ever, in case you might find me in the 
way.” 

“Of course not!” 

But she went into the house without 
speaking to him again, leaving Buster to 
Joyce. 

“Why did Basil trouble Mr. Rams- 
den to meet us?” she asked angrily 
when the other joined her upstairs. 

Joyce raised her brows. “I’m sure I 
don’t know. I suppose he offered. 
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Pansy, why are those two men such 
friends ?” 

“To annoy me, I should think,” she 
answered unthinkingly. 

“To annoy you!” Joyce caught the 
words up quickly. 

Pansy turned away to her own room. 
“T don’t mean that. But it’s very ag- 
gravating, directly I come home, to find 
a visitor here.” She tried to speak as 
if she were angry, but it was a poor at- 
tempt, and her cheeks burned as she 
shut the door of her room. 

“Hypocrite!” she accused her flushed 
reflection. 

Outside in the garden she could hear 
Buster’s shrill voice, and Lyn’s laugh. 
She looked out and saw them crossing 
the lawn together hand in hand. 

“And there was chickens and ducks, 
and Auntie Vi,” she heard Buster reit- 
erating excitedly. “Oh, it was a lovely, 
lovely place.” They disappeared among 
the trees beyond. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“WHY ARE YOU AFRAID?” 

The tea table was set in the drawing- 
room and Joyce was pouring. She took 
many little duties from Pansy’s shoul- 
ders in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 

“T don’t know what I should do with- 
out you,” the younger woman said af- 
fectionately. 

Joyce shrugged her shoulders but she 
flushed with pleasure. “You seem to 
have done without me quite well dur- 
ing the last ten days.” 

“That was Hobson’s choice,” Pansy 
declared. 

“I wonder where the others are.” 

“In the garden. I saw Buster hand 
in hand with Mr. Ramsden.” Pansy’s 
voice sounded weary. “It’s queer how 
children make such sudden friend- 
ships,” she added. 

“I don’t think it’s queer where Mr. 
Ramsden’s concerned,” Joyce  an- 
swered. “He’s a dear! I frankly love 
him.” 
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The color rose slowly to Pansy’s face, 
and her hand trembled as she stirred her 
tea. 

“Here they come,” Joyce said sud- 
denly. “My word! Do come and look, 
Pansy. Talk about ‘Mutt and Jeff!” 

But Pansy did not move. “I saw 
them,” she answered, and the next mo- 
ment Buster and Ramsden were in the 
room. 

There was a dandelion with an ab- 
surdly long stalk dangling from the 
man’s buttonhole, and he looked at 
Pansy with twinkling eyes as he sat 
down beside her. “I’m sorry we're 
late,” he apologized, “but Buster felt 
it was his duty to make a tour of in- 
spection, as he had been away from 
home so long.” 

“There’s no ducks here, Dodey,”, the 
little boy said mournfully. , 

“Perhaps Auntie Vi will send you 
some,” Pansy hastened to console him, 
She looked at Ramsden. “I wonder 
why Basil had to go to town?” 

He shook his head. 

“IT don’t know. I came over this 
morning and he’d just received a wire. 
He went off in a great hurry, didn’t 
he, Miss Lindsay? And he asked me to 
stay till he came back. I haven’t a 
change of clothes with me, but——” 

“T shan’t change, either,” Pansy ‘in- 
terrupted. “What does it matter?” 

They had finished tea, and Joyce had 
carried Buster away to wash the cake 
crumbs from his face. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” Rams- 
den asked. 

“Please do.” She rose and went to 
the open window. 

“Why can’t I behave naturally?” she 
was asking herself fn despair. “I’m 
no more to him than any other woman 
in the world, so why can’t I look at him 
and behave naturally ?” 

But her heart was throbbing vio- 
lently, and her pulses jerked when pres-, 
ent!y he came across the room and stood 
beside her. 


_ 
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“What business has Basil got with 
you?” she asked abruptly. 

There was a little silence before he 
answered guardedly, “It’s hardly ‘busi- 
ness. Mr. Matherson has been kind 
enough to put me on to some good in- 
_ vestments, that’s all.” : 

“Oh, I see.” She gave a quick sigh 
of relief. “I thought it was something 
terribly important.” 

She looked out across the beautiful 
garden again, and thought suddenly of 
the wilderness that lay all around the 
parsonage; the tangle of roses and the 
brier bush in the corner. With sud- 
den impulse she asked: 

“Do you remember the rustic arch- 
way you made outside father’s study 
window at home? It’s still there. It’s 
tumbling down a bit now, of course, 
bu “f 

“I remember. I built it as an excuse 
to keep calling at your home. It took 
a long time to complete, didn’t it?” 

Pansy did not answer, but foolish 
tears swam into her eyes. It hurt to 
hear him speak of the old days so cas- 
ually. 

“IT must -go back some day and see 
it all,” he went on. “I should. very 
much like to see Mr. Tremaine again.” 

“The village hasn’t altered a bit,” she 
told him. “It’s just as it was—not a 
new house or cottage—hardly a tree 
cut down. It seemed like walking right 
back into the past with nothing 
changed.” 

“Unlike us, 
grimly. 

“Yes, I suppose we’ve changed a 
great deal,” she said. “I suppose you 
can see it in me as strongly as I can 
in you.” 

He looked down at her. “Perhaps I 
haven’t changed so much as you think,” 
he answered. 

“Do-dey! Do-dey!” Buster came 
rushing into the room, and Pansy was 
spared a reply, but the words haunted 
her all the evening. 


then,” Ramsden said 
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“Perhaps I haven’t changed so much 
as you think.” He meant nothing, of 
course, but the words refused to be ban- 
ished. 

“Shall I go and meet Matherson?” 
Ramsden asked later. ‘“There’s a train 
at six-forty; he’ll probably come by 
that.” : 

Pansy answered hurriedly that there 
was no need—Gates would go; then she 
changed her mind and said that Basil 
would be pleased if he went. 

Ramsden looked down at her. 
you come with me?” he asked. 

She drew back quickly. “I—oh, no! 
There’s no need. Why should I?” she 
answered in confusion. 

So Ramsden went alone, and in half 
an hour was back alone. From her 
window Pansy saw him turn into the 
drive and tried not to feel glad that 
Basil was not with him, 

“T suppose he lost the train,” she said 
when they met downstairs. “It’s a pity, 
because there isn’t another till nearly 
ten. We'll have dinner right away.” 

Joyce did most of the talking at din- 
ner, and Pansy was thankful for her 
presence. A _ téte-a-téte meal with 
Ramsden would have been more than 
she could stand. It was difficult 
enough afterward when Joyce slipped 
away upstairs. 

Pansy rose at last. 

“It’s so hot,” she said, and pushed 
the French window wide and went out 
on to the lawn. There were some gar- 
den chairs close by and she sat down in 
one, thankful for the friendly dark- 
ness that hid her face. Lyn Ramsden 
followed. 

“Will you smoke?” he asked. 

“If you won’t be shocked.” She 
laughed nervously. “Basil thinks a 
woman who smokes is past praying 
for.” 

She took a cigarette from his case, 
and Ramsden struck a match, shading 
it from the faint night breeze with his 


“Will 
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hand. “Do you think you can manage 
to get a light?” he asked, bending down 
to her. 

Their hands touched, 
drew back sharply. 

“IT won’t smoke after all. I don’t 
really care about it,” she said. “No— 
please don’t bother.” She leaned back 
in the chair. 

Ramsden lit his own cigarette, and 
for an instant she saw his face in the 
flare of the match. The absurd, long- 
stalked dandelion still dangled from his 
coat, and she laughed hysterically as she 
pointed to it. 

“Was that the best flower you could 
find?” 

“Buster gave it to me.” 

Her eyes softened in the darkness. 
“He seems to have taken a great fancy 
to you,” she said. 

He went back to the chair beside 
her. It was silent in the garden; the 
only sound was the soft sighing of the 
wind in the trees. 

Pansy moved restlessly. 

“T wonder what has kept Basil.” 
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“Yes. It’s disappointing for you, 
after having been away so long.” 

She echoed his words mockingly. “So 
long! It’s only ten days!” 

Ramsden sat up and flicked the. ash 
from his cigarette. 

“‘Only ten days!’ It seemed much 
longer than that to me.” 

Pansy turned her head, but it was 
too dark to see his face. “Is that meant 
to be a compliment?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“You are very candid.” 

He laughed lightly. 
We’re such old friends.” 

“Does that give you the right to say 
what you please to me?” 

“It’s going to give me the excuse 
to ask a question I’ve wanted to ask 
you ever since we met the other day,” 
Ramsden answered determinedly. 

For a moment she closed her eyes to 
the dark garden and the soft starlight. 
She could feel that he leaned a little 
toward her. 

“Pansy, why are you so afraid of 
me?” 


“Why not? 


To be continued in the next issue of LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, on the news 
stands January 25th. 
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THE RETURN 


ND you think that a word will heal—a word, as of yore, 
Charged with the luring thrill of < love which woke 

My heart to your will—that the pain of the past no more 
Can shadow a peace which only your dreams invoke? 


You stand witlr your hands outstretched. Can they heal the heart 


Of the year’s despair? 


Can you conjure the past again 


From the hidden grave, or your eyes, with the tears which start 
For my love’s dead-root, be now as the solace of rain? 


Yes, you turn to me now, and your face has the sweet.appeal 
Of the face that I worshiped once; but its beauty, born 

To beguile, has failed with the power of my heart to feel— 
Has failed with my soul’s deep trust—and your faith forsworn! 


And so, go back to your world which enthralled you when 
You reigned as queen of my life, when you held my fate 

In your careless hands; for the love which you rifled then 
You have come as suppliant now to my heart—too late! 


3—Smi. 


Mary FREEMAN WINDER. 











RPDLALO SIS 


To the Readers of 


Smith’s Magazine 
. 


HIS is the last number of SMITH’S to appear 
as a separate publication. A steadily increasing 
competition from higher-priced magazines depending 
on advertising patronage has drawn away from us 
some of our authors, and it has been harder and 
harder to give you the sort of magazine you want. 


This, however, is not a valedictory nor fare- 
well address. We hope to meet you again. The 
personality of SMITH’S will be merged into a 
newer, more vigorous publication at a lower price. 


The new serial, “The Love She Cast Aside,” 
by Ruby M. Ayres, will be continued in the next 
issue of Love Story Magazine, on the news stands 
January 25th. We would like to have you order 
a copy from your news dealer. 


We are sincerely grateful for the support you 
have given this magazine. We hate to say good-by, 
but if you find Love Story Magazine what we hope 
it will be to you, it will not be good-by after all. 


Love Story Magazine comes out twice a month. 
It costs fifteen cents at any news stand. It has 
some of the quality you have found here and some- 
thing else besides. We trust that you will be glad 
we called your attention to it. We recommend it. 

















HA Deal in Oriental Rugs 


By Hugh Fullerton 


Author of “Brown's Beat,” “The Ghos’ Hoss,” etc. 


~HE reporters’ room was unusually 
‘| noisy. The clash and clatter of 
typewriters, the bawling of office 
boys, the sharp hissing of air and the 
crash of the carriers in the pneumatic 
tubes, the cries of copy readers sum- 
moning boys, jarred upon me. I had 
worked hard that day and achieved 
nothing—I had “fallen down on the 
story.” The net result of the day’s hard 
work was a paragraph or two written 
so that between the lines the socially 
elect might know that Sylvanus Drood, 
the millionaire, was sulking in his club 
while his young and pretty wife was 
occupying their beautiful home on the 
upper reaches of the Sheridan Road. 
There was no use in writing anything, 
but the editor told me to write a few 
lines about the Drood case and I knew 
he probably would throw it away later. 
Every one in Chicago society knew there 
was a Drood case, but just what the 
Drood case was no one appeared to have 
a clear idea. All that we knew was 
that ten days before Drood had taken up 
quarters at his club, that Mrs. Drood re- 
fused to see callers and her maid re- 
ported her indisposed. I knew she had 
visited a lawyer twice. Perhaps society 
also knew this, for the entire Gold Coast 
buzzed with the gossip that the Sylvanus 
Droods were on the verge of a separa- 
tion or divorce. One reporter had asked 
Drood if the report was true and had 
been thrown downstairs. What piqued 
interest was the fact that no one could 
evolve even a reasonable theory as to 
the cause. There was no “other man,” 
or “other woman.” Drood was ex- 
tremely rich, of spotless reputation, 
fifty-five years of age and had married, 
five years before, Alice Wetherbee, 


daughter of a minister, who was then 
twenty and engaged in social-settlement 
work. While unaccustomed to the ways 
of society her great beauty and her 
natural ease of manner enabled her to 
wear the jewels and clothes her husband 
lavished upon her and to preside gra- 
ciously at his table. As a hostess she 
was a success, but outside of her own 
home she was not. A charming hostess, 
delighted to entertain her husband’s 
friends, she cared little for the social 
life. Drood was proud of her and of 
her beauty and she was proud of him, 
of his high standing in the civic and 
business life of Chicago. Yet beyond 
doubt they were living apart and no 
one knew why. Trying to find out was 
neither pleasant nor profitable. I was 
disgusted. 

“Dey’s a Chink out dere wants to see 
youse,” announced Jimmy, the office 
boy. 

“Louis Sing?” I asked quickly. 

“Naw. Little rat-eyed Chink I never 
seen,” said Jimmy, who respects no one 
and who never forgets a face. 

In the waiting room a small China- 
man of the serving class glanced at me 
sharply, slid a hand inside his blouse 
and, without a word, thrust a slip of 
paper toward me. I read: 

If you will confer a great favor upon me, 
meet me at the residence of Mr. Sylvanus 
Drood at eight-thirty. Louts SING. 

The note was from my friend and 
benefactor in many cases. Would I 
meet him at Drood’s house? Having 
spent several hours that day in vain en- 
deavor to get past the doorman, the in- 
vitation caused me to smile. But how 
did Louis Sing know I was working on 
the Drood case? And what was his 
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interest? I knew that the mysterious 
Oriental who was the leader of the 
Chicago Chinese had many friends and 
acquaintances among the more promi- 
nent people of the city, but that he was 
acquainted with either Drood or Mrs. 
Drood I never had heard. The note 
was written in the style usually adopted 
by Louis, for he, while frequently con- 
ferring favors upon me and aiding me, 
always put it in the light of asking a 
favor. 

Accustomed as I had become to the 
constantly changing moods and surpris- 
ing phases of Louis Sing’s life, it was 
with difficulty that I repressed my sur- 
prise when I entered the Drood man- 
sion. The doorman, who had turned me 
away with less than scant courtesy in 
the afternoon, now bowed low and 
ushered me into the reception hall and 
a moment later into a room which was 
more living room than parlor, a large 
room but comfortable and “homy’— 
a mati’s room created by woman’s hands. 
Louis Sing, garbed in evening clothes, 
arose gravely and bowed formally. I 
repressed the inclination to greet ‘him, 
warned by some hint in his manner that 
we were to appear mere acquaintances. 
He turned, bowing slightly, and said: 

“Mrs. Drood, this is the gentleman of 
whom I told you. He is perhaps the 
best informed man and the most noted 
authority on Oriental rugs in the United 
States.” 

My astonishment at his calm utterance 
of this astounding misrepresentation left 
me blank and staring, although even that 
was overshadowed when I beheld the 
woman who arose quietly to greet me. 
She was the most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen. Her face was that of 
a girl, her complexion that of a healthy 
child, but the impression of youth was 
modified by the expression of her eyes 
which destroyed the illusion of imma- 
turity. There was no trace of suffering, 
but the deep brown eyes were filled with 
a haunting sadness. I knew she was 
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considered one of the most beautifui of 
the society matrons and had seen her 
photographs, but there was something 
in her beauty which no camera could 
record—the beauty of character. 

I am afraid I stared outrageously and 
stammered some inanity. 

“T requested you to come,” Louis said 
easily, relieving the silence, “that we 
may gain the benefits of your judgment 
as to the values of some rugs and tapes- 
tries Mrs. Drood has purchased. I have 
estimated roughly, but you will be able 
to give us a more exact idea.” 

I gaped stupidly, uncertain whether 
to laugh or to assist him in the bald 
pretense of knowledge. For the first 
time I observed the rugs and tapestries 
spread over the floor. Louis Sing, I 
knew, was one of the best judges of 
Oriental art and tapestries in the world. 
His private collection, accumulated dur- 
ing years of travel in many places, was 
beyond price. What little I knew of 
rugs had been learned from him, and 
several times he had told me the story 
of the designs used in rugs, had enlight- 
ened me in methods of manufacture in 
many districts, and shown me how to 
know materials and to detect imitations. 

“This Kirman,” Louis was saying, as 
he lifted the corner of a carpet, pos- 
sibly to distract attention from my black 
amazement, “I should say is an antique, 
perhaps of the period of the second 
Tatar invasion. The color tones indi- 
cate they were mellowed in a subdued 
light, not exposed to sunlight. Harems 
are thus lighted—perhaps this rug is 
the loot from some famous harem.” 

Louis was spreading it rather strong. 
The rug he held was one of the common 
Kirmanishah, the product of French 
factories, and the designs of all such 
so-called “Oriental” carpets are those 
of French artists in both figure and 
coloring. 

“An extremely good example of that 
period, I should say.” I remarked 
weakly. 
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“And this Serabend—a rare weave, 
woven in the villages of the North. 
Many of them have Persian mottoes 
and maxims woven into them, although 
I am not scholar enough to attempt to 
decipher the intricate messages the na- 
tives of that district love to weave into 
their rugs for the benefit of their chil- 
dren and children’s children.” 

The rug was a common department- 
store second, made of Philadelphia wool 
with a short filling of goats’ hair to give 
stiffness. I was amazed at Louis’ bald 
deception of the woman and inclined 
to resent being made an accomplice. 
For nearly an hour we proceeded with 
this extravagant burlesque while the 
beautiful woman lost some of her air of 
sadness and brightened, talking with 
more animation. It was evident some- 
thing had made her happier and light- 
ened some mental burden. Louis was 
at his best, talking interestingly of the 
weavers’ art, explaining the origin of 
various figures recurring in some weaves 
and of the districts in remote corners of 
the Orient from which rare rugs come. 
Mrs. Drood breathed quickly and 
seemed pleased and excited. It was past 
ten o’clock when we arose to go. 

“You may tell Mr. Drood,” said 
Louis, “that I have examined the collec- 
tion carefully and that, if he desires to 
sacrifice the rugs I shall be pleased to 
take them at your purchase price and 
dispose of them, dividing with you any 
excess over that price I may be able to 
secure.” 

“You really think they are worth what 
I paid and perhaps more?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“In my judgment they are,” said 
Louis quietly. “And that opinion is 
amply confirmed by that of my friend, 
whose judgment, especially of Bok- 
haras, is great.” 

Louis was taking unfair advantage 
of the opportunity to tease me and in- 
dulging in that sly dig because, a few 
months before, I had been unmercifully 


cheated on an imitation Bokhara at an 
auction; Mrs. Drood appeared to wait 
for my opinion and with a feeling of 
guilt I supported Louis’ outrageous 
falsehoods. 

“You will come again, when my hus- 
band is here,” she asked, eagerly, “and 
tell him?” 

“To-morrow, if you desire,” he said, 
bowing. 

I waited until we were inside the 
taxi before exploding. 

“You infernal heathen reprobate!” I 
stormed. “What do you mean by repre- 
senting me as an expert and making me 
lie to an unsuspecting woman ?” 

“Velly glood lugs,” said Louis, grin- 
ning idiotically as he imitated ludi- 
crously the pidgin English of his lowlier 
countrymen, ‘Me gleat lug merchant, 
Maybeso you knowee glood lug, maybe- 
so Bokhara? Me buyee lugs, maybeso 
sellee, makee flortune.” 

“Fine rugs!’ I snorted indignantly. 
“Kirmans, acid treated in this country 
to soften the dyes, Sorouks with brown 
made by scorching the wool until they 
smell like a singed sheep, silks you can 
feel the glycerin on, and you make me 
swear they are worth a fortune!” 

“Allee samee fline lugs,” said Louis 
imperturbably. ‘Me catchee blargin. 
Maybeso makee flortune.” 

“Seriously, Louis, you’re not going 
to buy that bunch of junk, are you?” I 
demanded. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. 
buy them.” 

“How much?” 

“T have agreed to pay Mrs. Drood 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and divide 
with her all in excess-of that sum I 
realize from their sale.” 

“Twenty-five thousand! Good Lord, 
man, the whole bunch isn’t worth two 
thousand !” 

“Perhaps not,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Although I expect to receive much 
more—with your assistance.” 

“My assistance?’ I snorted. “Isn’t it 


“T intend to 
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enough to make me lie to that woman 
without asking me to help you swindle 
some one?” 

“Perhaps, when you understand, you 
will be willire, even anxious to help 
swindle some one.” He smiled his in- 
scrutable smile, half sad, half amused. 

“TI certainly would like to have some 
key to the mystery,” I growled, rather 
ungraciously. 

My ill temper vanished when we were 
settled in the huge chairs of his living 
room and, in response to his handclap, 
a noiseless yellow boy placed long pipes 
and tall glasses before us. 

“I must apologize,” Louis said 
thoughtfully, “for making it necessary 
for you to lie so fluently and convinc- 
ingly. It seemed quite painful, in spite 
of your newspaper training.” 

“Even a reporter has some conscience 
left,” I retorted. “It required consider- 
able control to swear that auction-house 
loot was a collection of harem 
treasures.” 

“When one lies,” Louis propounded 
gravely, “it is best to lie grandly—the 
sin is in the intent, not the words. I 
believed you would help me and Mrs. 
Drood, and I knew you desired to know 
the cause of the separation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Drood.” 

“What on earth have those rugs got 
to do with the separation of the 
Droods?” I exclaimed. 

“It is because of them that trouble has 
come upon that house.” 

Louis leaned back in his chair, smok- 
ing slowly, his expression sorrowful. 
The face of a cultured Oriental is a 
study at any time. One must watch 
closely to discover the changing expres- 
sions of the composed, serene faces. 

“Mrs. Drood, you perhaps know,” he 
said finally, “was a settlement worker 
prior to marriage, and since her union 
with Drood she has continued her in- 
terest in the work and devoted much 
time and money to it.” 

“Yes, I know.” 
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“Drood does not approve. He says 
it is foolkshness to try to help the poor 
in that way. He declares the workers 
merely make themselves nursemaids and 
caretakers for the children of grasping 
foreigners who rid themselves of the 
care of children that they may work and 
hoard money. He argues that it is 
dangerous as well as foolish, and objects 
to his wife going into such neighbor- 
hoods, claiming she is liable to be at- 
tacked and robbed. 

“Drood does not really believe that 
what he says is true,” he continued. 
“He is proud of his wife, of her beauty. 
He wants her for himself and to show 
to his friends—he desires an ornament 
for his home and she desires to aid less 
fortunate persons. He is jealous of the 
time she gives to the poor. He refused 
to give her money to carry on her work.” 

“Cut off the supplies, eh? I won- 
dered why the matter of a few dollars 
would affect a man of his wealth.” 

“They did not quarrel over that. 
Drood told her she could have all the 
money she needed, but none to use for 
what he called ‘such foolishness.’ Mrs. 
Drood is not a woman who would de- 
ceive her husband or use his money for 
purposes he forbade. But she is not a 
woman to surrender and desert the 
work she loves. She used her own little 
fortune.” 

“Then why the quarrel ?” 

“The money her father bequeathed 
her went rapidly. The kindergarten and 
playground work was in danger of fail- 
ing. She pleaded with her husband to 
aid—and he refused.” 

“And then?” 

“Then a swindler visited her at her 
home. Perhaps he had heard she needed 
money. Perhaps she was merely one of 
many women selected as likely victims. 
He was a young, well-dressed fellow 
with pleasant manners—the agent of a 
gang of swindlers. He told her he knew 
of a collection of rare and antique 
Oriental rugs that he could buy at a low 
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price. He lacked capital and was call- 
ing upon persons of wealth to see 
whether he could interest them. There 
was no risk. If she would advance the 
necessary money, or a portion of it, he 
would permit her to select the rugs she 
desired at bargain prices. If she did 
not desire to purchase the rugs she 
could hold them as collateral until he 
could dispose of them and repay her. 
He was willing to divide the profits with 
her when the rugs were sold. He 
showed her a list of society women who, 
he said, were interested.” 

“The oid ‘de luxe edition’ 
swindle!” I exclaimed. 

“The same idea, applied to rugs. Mrs. 
Drood knew little of business. She saw 
an opportunity to get money to carry 
on her settlement work. She agreed 
to take the entire collection of rugs and 
tapestries and hold them until the man 
could dispose of them and divide the 
profits. She was to pay twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the lot. The man 
brought an expert to examine the rugs 
and he estimated they were worth forty 
thousand dollars, perhaps more. Mrs. 
Drood was completely convinced. She 
gave the man ten thousand dollars and 
her notes for the remainder. You may 
imagine the rest.” 

“Yes,” I remarked. “He delivered 
that collection of junk. When the notes 
fell due he demanded the remainder of 
the money, and when she could not pro- 
duce the cash he threatened to tell her 
husband: the old society blackmail 
game.” 


book 


“Exactly. Mrs. Drood was desperate. 
Last week she confessed everything to 
her husband. He stormed, called her 
a fool, and was so angry he flung out 
of the house and went to his club. His 
pride was hurt. He, the man who 
prided himself on his business acumen, 
‘the victim of swindlers. Some of the 
things he said in anger hurt.” 

“So that is the Drood story,” I com- 


mented. 
Coast !” 

“The story is not completed,” said 
Louis quietly. “To-morrow Mr. Drood 
will be at home and will deny ever hav- 
ing been away.” 

“Exactly. And to the end of time 
society will put its tongue in its cheek 
whenever the Droods are mentioned and 
whisper and smile knowingly to make it 
worse than it is. It would be better for 
them to have all the facts made public.” 

“Perhaps,” said Louis quietly. “It 
may be possible to print all the facts, 
spare Mrs, Drood, perhaps make her the 
heroine and turn the laugh upon her 
husband.” 

“See here, Louis,” I expostulated, 
“you're not going to pay all that money 
for a worthless lot of rugs to save a 
foolish woman from gossip and make 
her husband believe she was not swin- 
dled ?” 

“T shall pay the price agreed upon,” 
he said simply. “Perhaps she and I 
may share the profit.” 

“Profit!” I snorted. “I wouldn’t give 
two thousand for the lot.” 

“Maybe me flindee somebody sellee 
him good. Maybeso China boy gleat 
merchant. Maybeso makee flive, tlen 
thousand dollar. Maybeso you helpee 
advlatize?” 

I laughed, 

“Just what is up your sleeve, Louis?” 
I demanded. “You’re hatching some in- 
fernal heathen scheme.” 

“It makes a good newspaper story, 
does it not, to write that a gang of 
swindlers is preying upon rich women, 
that they victimized Mrs. Drood, that 
her husband was angry and left home?” 

“That’s the story, of course,” I said. 
“T hate to write it, for Mrs. Drood’s 
sake, but it ought to be printed to pro- 
tect other innocent women from such 
men.” 

“Would it not be a better story,” 
Louis said insinuatingly, “if it turned 
out she secured a real bargain, that her 


“Nice reading for the Gold 
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husband was mistaken, and that the 
switdlers ignorantly gave her full 
value ?” 

“Good story, yes. 
junk r 

“T am a judge of rugs,” he inter- 
rupted gravely. “I am paying her as 
much as she paid. What right has a 
reporter to go back of the facts? Is 
she not getting a bargain? I shall not 
be offended if you say that Louis Sing, 
the eminent authority on Oriental art, 
expects to make a profit.” 

“You’re too deep for me, Louis,” I 
laughed. “Your object is to protect 
Mrs. Drood, but why ?” 

“Mrs. Drood desired money to aid the 
children of the poor, the children of 
foreigners, born in a strange and some- 
times unfriendly land—even the chil- 
dren of Chinese.” 

“Excuse me, Louis,” I apologized, the 
deep feeling of his words rather than 
the words themselves explaining his 
motive. I knew well the lengths to 
which he would go to repay those who 
showed even human interest in his 
people. 

That night I wrote the Drood story. 
Chicago society smiled, then laughed 
aloud. The identity of the wife vic- 
timized by sharpers, the angry husband, 
contemptuous of his wife’s business 
judgment, was easily recognizable. It 
pleased the women especially that the 
wife had really secured a bargain. The 
laugh was on Drood. His fellows 
chaffed him mercilessly and told him 
what a clever wife he had. Drood, in 
self-defense, told her to take the rug 
money and do as she pleased with it. 
He even commenced to show a little 
respect for her business judgment. 

The Drood case was ended. What 
had threatened to be a domestic tragedy 
was turned into comedy. Louis Sing 
took the rugs and tapestries. I told him 
he was an idealistic idiot. Two weeks 
passed. Then a modest advertisement 
appeared in which Louis Sing an- 


But, Louis, that 
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nounced the auction of the Drood col- 
lection of Oriental rugs and tapestries, 

Several times in my acquaintance with 
Louis I had suffered fleeting suspicion 
of his honesty, yet had found him in 
every case scrupulously honest in all 
dealings, save when he was striving to 
outwit dishonest persons. The adver- 
tisement of the sale made me vaguely 
uneasy and suspicious. That evening 
he telephoned, requesting me to call at 
his home in the old mansion in China- 
town. I found him just rising from a 
game of checkers with Moi Kee, the 
aged and wise. Cakes and rice wine 
were on the table, the marvelously in- 
laid checkerboard, with all its pieces 
clamped tightly into their places, in the 
center. 

Louis arose to greet me, grinning the 
vapid, meaningless grin of his lowlier 
countrymen. 

“°Lo,” he said laughing. “Me beatee 
Moi tlday. Maybeso me beatee him 
bimeby, sleven, nine year.” 

I bowed to the composed old gentle- 
man who condescended to smile at 
Louis’ pretended triumph. 

“Me lug merchant,” Louis proclaimed 
boastfully. ‘“‘Maybeso sellee lugs tlo- 
mollow. Maybeso you wantee bid?” 

“T’ll be there, but not to bid,” I re- 
torted. 

“Maybeso glabbee blargin, maybeso 
fline Bokhara,” Louis persisted, unable 
to restrain the impulse to tease me about 
my unfortunate investment. 

Moi smiled slightly and took his 
stately departure after studying the 
board upon which the pieces were 
clamped, visualizing the position of each 
of the pieces. He would not forget and 
he would spend days, perhaps, in plan- 
ning the next move. 

“The auction is to-morrow?” I re- 
marked, making conversation. “How 
much do you expect those rugs to 
bring?” 


“T hope,” said Louis gravely, “to 
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realize enough profit from the sale to 
aid materially in Mrs. Drood’s work.” 

“Bright chance,” I commented sar- 
castically. 

“Will you write anything in the paper 
concerning the sale?” he asked and 
added with a grin: “Me allee samee pless 
agent—wantee flee ad.” 

“I was ordered to write a short piece 
about the rugs, mentioning the auction 
—sort of a follow-up of the Drood 
case.” 

“In that case would it be possible to 
hint that in the collection I am supposed 
to have discovered two extremely rare 
rugs?” 

“Possible, yes,” I replied sharply. 
“But you and I know, Louis, that there 
are no such rugs. To print such a state- 
ment would be compounding a swindle. 
Some fool-headed society woman might 
be deceived into thinking she was get- 
ting a bargain: and she would—the 
same kind that Mrs. Drood got.” 

“I have no intention of selling the 
rugs to any society woman,” he said 
coldly, 

“Who else would buy? Who else 
would be fooled into thinking them 
rare?” 

“I desire to sell them to the persons 
who sold them to Mrs. Drood.” 

I roared with laughter. 

“That’s good, Louis!” I exclaimed. 
“That bunch of sharks would be likely 
to buy them! They know what they 
paid for them.” 

“Yes—but they are ignorant concern- 
ing rugs. They already think I knew 
some of the rugs were valuable—and 
they do not know which ones.” 

The depth of Oriental cunning re- 
vealed by Louis’ speech amused me. 
Louis was .not such a philanthropic 
idealist as I had supposed. I was will- 
ing to aid. The result was a guarded 
story concerning the Drood collection, in 
which it was stated that it was rumored 
among collectors that Louis Sing had 
discovered two rare rugs in the lot and 


that he was believed to have purchased 
the entire collection to get those two. 
I padded the story with information— 
stolen from a rug catalogue—concern- 
ing the values of some antique rugs, 
especially those of the Ming period. 

The auction the following afternoon 
was one of the most perfectly staged 
comedies of real life. Society men and 
women from the Gold Coast, curious to 
see the rugs that had figured in the 
Drood gossip, experts from the various 
dealers, a few serene-faced Chinese, 
among whom was Moi, some amateur 
collectors feverishly comparing notes 
and striving to detect which of the rugs 
were the rare examples. Hovering 
around the outskirts of the groups were 
keen-faced, cold-eyed, well-dressed 
young men, Three of these, at first 
glance, I knew to be members of the 
swindling gang. Mrs. Drood was there, 
a little flushed and excited, and a center 
of interest among the society women 
who consulted her as an expert upon 
rug values. 

The auctioneer, a brisk, red-faced, 
slangy young man with a quick eye and 
a sharp, decisive manner, sorted over 
the rugs, consulted his list, and rapidly 
arranged the order in which he would 
offer the rugs. There were nineteen 
rugs of varying sizes and nine pieces 
of tapestry, and I observed the man 
who seemed to be the leader of the 
swindling gang examining the rugs and 
watching Louis Sing closely. He called 
one of his fellows and they used a mag- 
nifying glass in looking at the rugs. As 
they stepped back I pushed close behind 
them, pretending to be interested in the 
rugs, and tried to hear their low-toned 
conversation. 

“He hasn’t made a switch,” one re- 
marked. ‘“They’re the same ones.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you have an 
expert examine them before you turned 
them over to that woman?” the other 
said savagely. 

“How d¥d I know?” the first man re- 
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torted angrily. “I took what Stein gave 
me. He knows rugs and he didn’t sus- 
pect any of them was worth a fortune.” 

“No use jawing about it now,” his 
companion said. “We want that rug if 
we have to buy the whole lot. Watch 
them two Chinks. This bird Sing is 
smart. He’ll frame those two gibbering 
idiots to bid against each other and run 
up the prices of the bum rugs and grab 
the good ones as cheap as they can.” 

“he situation Louis Sing had created 
was plain to me. He had convinced the 
swindlers that, among the collection 
were two rugs of great value. It was 
a game cf matching wits. The swin- 
dlers were going to strive, by studying 
the expressions and the actions of the 
Orientals, to find which rugs really 
were valuable. I grinned inwardly and 
prepared to enjoy the comedy. 

The first rug offered was a small 
Shirvan, a fair example of commercial 
rug. The auctioneer exploited its quali- 
ties and, without actually misstating the 
facts, endowed it with some mysterious 
value. <A little expert, an outsider, 
edged forward, while the auctioneer 
talked, wetted one finger, rubbed it upon 
the brown background, touched the fin- 
ger to his tongue, tasted, and bid sev- 
enty-five dollars. 

A quick glance of comprehension 
passed between the swindlers. « Louis 
Sing frowned slightly. Moi bid one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, the 
voluble little Chinaman bid one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The chief swindler 
sneered slightiy and refused to bid. A 
woman raised the bid ten dollars and 
Moi prompty bid two hundred. The 
little Chinaman increased this to two 
hundred and twenty-five. The figure 
was above the real worth of the rug and 
the dealer quit bidding. Moi bid ten 
dollars more, the little Chinaman in- 
creased his bid five dollars and the rug 
was knocked down to him, 

The trick seemed too transparent. 
The swindlers exchanged glances of un- 
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derstanding, which suddenly gave way 
to alarm, for the small Chinaman ran 
forward, seemingly triumphant, hugged 
the rug tightly and chattered as if ex- 
cited. Plainly the swindlers did not 
know whether they had fallen into a 
trap or not. They believed, from the 
bidding, that the rug was of small worth 
but were afraid they had been tricked 
and that the Chinamen had secured a 
prize at a low figure. 

It was the old game of permitting the 
other fellow to do the guessing, and 
the swindlers were at a disadvantage. 

The next offering was a Kirman car. 
pet, all-over design with a rose back- 
ground. The pattern was that of the 
French carpets of the Empire period 
and the rug was a product of the French 
factories at Kirman, Oriental neither in 
pattern, coloring, nor material. The ex- 
perts glanced at it carelessly, noticed 
the acid-faded rose of the background 
and after some desultory bidding the 
carpet was sold for two hundred dollars, 
a little under its commercial valuation, 
and was taken by a dealer who would 
repair and restore it and make a small 
proft. 

A small and considerably worn 
Bokhara, to my mind the best piece in 
the collection, brought livelier bidding, 
which started among the _ legitimate 
dealers and was taken up quickly by the 
two Chinamen, 

The swindlers pressed forward 
eagerly, worried yet determined. The 
situation Louis had created was laugh- 
able to any one familiar with it. The 
swindlers were afraid to bid, afraid not 
to bid. They suspected that Louis was 
striving to get tremendous prices for the 
worthless rugs and that, with the con- 
nivance of the two Chinese, he expected 
to buy in one or both of the valuable 
rugs cheap. 

With every rug that was offered for 
sale their anxiety increased. Each time 


they strove to seize some cue, either 
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from the experts who were bidding or 
from the immobile face of Louis. 

The fourth rug brought a play of 
wits which left me puzzled and unable 
to fathom the plan of Louis. I feared 
he was making his scheme too trans- 
parent and that the swindlers would dis- 
cover how they were being tricked. 
The rug was a Chinese design, about 
seven by nine, worth perhaps three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars new. A dealer 
started the bids at twenty-five dollars 
and Moi, who had stood in serene sil- 
ence, bid three hundred dollars. In- 
stantly the swindlers rushed forward. 
One bid three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and Moi increased it t» tree 
hundred and fifty. The two sw <adlers 
who were bidding gianced quickiy at 
each other. They thought they had dis- 
covered the key to the mystery. The 
active bidder raised the price to three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
Moi, with a shrug of the sMoulders, 
turned away. A dealer bid ten dollars 
additional. The sharper hesitated, 
glanced at Moi, added five dollars. The 
dealer bid four hundred dollars and, 
after an instant of hesitation, the sharper 
ceased bidding. The sudden loss of in- 
terest on the part of Moi convinced 
them that the rug was not one of those 
they were after. Yet they were un- 
certain. 

There was a whispered conference be- 
tween the three and one left the room 
hastily. Already they had paid nearly 
two thousand dollars for two rugs, the 
value of which, in department stores, 
would have been perhaps four hundred 
dollars, and they were determined to 
have the rugs they believed to be of 
fabulous worth. 

At that instant I observed another 
Chinaman who had entered the auction 
room and, after a quick glance, ad- 
vanced toward the rugs, inspected them 
hastily and attempted to touch the one 
held by the small Chinaman, who 
squeaied and jerked it with a chattering 


protest. Louis Sing, who had remained 
aloof and seemingly uninterested, 
crossed the room quickly and spoke to 
Moi in a low tone. I noticed the quick 
glances of the sharpers directed first at 
one, then at the other pair of Chinese. 

The actions of the newly arrived 
Chinaman led to a quick suspicion that 
Louis’ well-iaid conspiracy was going 
wrong. It seemed as if he had schemed 
to have his two Chinese agents bid in 
the two valuable rugs and allow the 
others to be sold, and that the plan had 
miscarried. Quick glances of compre- 
hension passed between the sharpers, 
and I knew their thoughts were not 
mine. They were convinced by ap- 
pearances, but my apprehension was 
based upon the arrival of the new 
Chinaman. If he really believed the 
rugs were valuable he might add to the 
excitement, but if he was a judge of 
rugs he might expose the entire plot. 

Instead of growing suspicious, how- 
ever, the swindlers were convinced that 
another rug expert had arrived, and that 
Louis and his agents were as discon- 
certed as they were, I was standing 
near two of the sharpers and could over- 
hear part of their conversation. 

“Why the hell didn’t Jake take them 
rugs to an expert before he unloaded 
them on that fool woman?” one said 
angrily. “Watch that new one, he’s 
liable to run up the bidding. Sing’s a 
pretty smooth bird and we've got to 
watch him. He'll try to get the two 
pieces for almost nothing. Don’t take 
any chances. Bid on all of them!” 

I glanced at Louis, and smiled. His 
signals were so transparent that any one 
watching could read them, and I knew 
that, had he not desired-the swindlers 
to see, a move of an eyebrow would 
have been sufficient to transmit orders 
to Moi. 

The auctioneer indulged in a flowery 
bit of oratory concerning the next rug 
offered and its supposed value, and 
calied for bids. Moi promptly bid two 
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thousand five hundred dol‘ars. A dealer 
bid a hundred dollars more and a society 
woman raised the bid to three thousand 
dollars. Moi glanced sharply at Louis 
and bid three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, the woman bid four thousand and 
Moi calmly said “Five thousand.” The 
woman, by this time excited and car- 
ried away, bid six thousand and as quick 
as a flash Moi bid seven thousand. 

The offers had come so rapidly the 
swindlers had not uttered a bid Two 
of them were in an excited, whispered 
conference. One pressed forward and 
bid eight thousand dollars and Moi said 
nine thousand. Almost before the sum 
was mentioned the little Chinaman 
squeaked, ‘“Ten thousand !” 

The situation was becoming tense. 
The society woman almost screamed a 
bid of twelve thousand dollars and her 
husband, protesting angrily, drew her 
back, scolding her for her recklessness. 
The newly arrived Chinaman bid thir- 
teen thousand and the swindler raised 
that a thousand dollars. Moi calmly bid 
fifteen thousand and the chattering 
Chinaman screamed his bid of seven- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars. 

There was a lull for a minute while 
the auctioneer talked, striving to stir up 
further rivalry. The swindler who had 
been bidding glanced around toward the 
doorway and hesitated, then raised the 
bid five hundred dollars, whereupon Moi 
added another thousand. Again there 
was a lull. The swindler, plainly wor- 
ried, gazed around just as his confeder- 
ate hurried into the room and came 
to his side. I saw him siip something 
into his hand and heard him whisper: 
“Twenty grands.” 

If you ever have seen a poker player 
“cross lifted’’ between two others you 
will understand the situation of the rep- 
resentative of the swindle syndicate. I 
knew that “twenty “grands” meant 
twenty one-thousand-dollar bills and 
knew the swindlers were determined to 
win. 


At twenty thousand dollars the swin- 
dler hesitated for an instant. Moi bid 
twenty-one thousand dollars withou 
changing a muscle of his face. There 
was a silence and the jabbering little 
Chinaman increased the bid by five hun- 
dred dollars. The swindler looked 
around sharply. The Chinaman who 
had arrived during the auction raised the 
bid. Louis nodded quickly across 
toward Moi and raised one finger and 
Moi instantly bid twenty-three thousand 
dollars. The swindler, defiantly-shouted 
twenty-four thousand dollars. 

Moi stood impassive, his face as 
serene as if in meditation of good deeds. 
The little Chinaman emitted a wail of 
heartbroken desolation, jabbered wildly, 
pressed forward, clutched the rug to his 
bosom and turned away, as if ready to 
weep as he left the beloved rug. The 
Chinaman who had intruded upon the 
auction hesitated, studied an _ instant, 
glared aggrily toward the swindler, and 
stalked out of the room. 

“Going! Going!” the auctioneer re- 
peated monotonously. “Are there any 
more bids? Ladies and gentlemen— 
twenty-four thousand dollars!) Twenty- 
four thousand, Do I hear twenty-live? 
Twenty-four thousand doliars for this 
priceless rug, perhaps one of the rarest 
examples of the art of the Orient. 
Twenty-four thousand. Do I hear the 
five? Twenty-four thousand, twenty 
four thousand. Do I hear the five? Go- 
ing, going. For the last time, ladies 
and gentlemen, twenty-four thousand! 
Going—going 

He stopped and leaned toward the 
swindler. 

“Name, please?” he said. 

“Vincent.” 

“Going, going and gone, to Mr. Vin- 
cent, for twenty-four thousand dollars.” 

“Mr. Vincent” giared around trium- 
phantly. The crowd commenced to de- 
part. The remaining two rugs were 
bid in at fair prices by dealers. Some 
of the women remained fingering the 
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rugs longingly. Louis Sing was talking 
with Mrs. Drood, whose husband, ex- 
cited and much pleased, was congratu- 
lating his wife on the result of the 
auction. Two of the swindlers stood 
guard over the pile of rugs while the 
other paid the money to the auctioneer. 
The matter was concluded. 

“Vincent,” holding the bill of sale, 
approached Louis, smiling in triumph. 

“No hard feelings, old boy,” he said, 
“I got the two rugs you wanted so 
badly. I was on to your scheme. Sorry 
to spoil it, but I needed those rugs in 
my business.” 

“I congratulate you,” 
coldly. 

“Smart trick to get those two Chinks 
to bid in the good ones and get rid of 
the junk,” said the sharper. “Now that 
I own the best ones, what will you give 
me for them?” 

Louis regarded him steadily for an 
instant and said quietly - 

“T will give you one hundred and sev- 
enty dollars—which is what they are 
worth,” 


said Louis 


That evening Louis and I sat again in 
his living room. On the table were two 
checks—one drawn to Mrs. Drood for 
her share of the profits on the rugs, the 
other for Louis’ share, which he was 
sending her as a donation to the settle- 
ment work. 

“No one,” Louis was saying thought- 
fully, “is quite so easy to swindle as a 
swindler. Having a crooked heart and 
mind and soul, the swindler cannot con- 


ceive of honorable motives in others. 
When these men learned that I had paid 
Mrs. Drood twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for the rugs, they judged my mo- 
tives by their own and concluded that 
the rugs were valuable. I encouraged 
their self-deception.” 

“Encouraged is the word, Louis,” I 
laughed. “I was afraid when that last 
fellow countrymen came in he would 
discover that the rugs were not valu- 
able and expose everything.” 

“T asked him to come,” said Louis, 
suavely smiling. “In order that they 
might be the more firmly convinced of 
the worth of the rugs. They thought 
him a rival.” 

“He was in it, too?’ I exclaimed. 
“He fooled me. It was better than a 
circus. That little fellow is a wonder. 
His pretense of being excited and his 
chattering and squealing with disap- 
pointment were enough to convince any 
one.” 

“I’m afraid Lee has the instincts of 
an actor,” Louis said, smiling inno- 
cently. “I rejoiced that there was no 
one except ourselves present who un- 
derstood the Chinese language.” 

“What was he saying?” I demanded. 

“A literal translation,” Louis replied 
grinning, “would be: ‘Oh what easy 
marks these white suckers are.’ ” 

We both laughed, then fell silent, 
Louis smoking thoughtfully. 

“Louis,” I asked finally, “why did you 
aid Mrs. Drood?” 

“Once,” he said softly, “when I was 
new in America, my child was in her 
kindergarten, and she was kind.” 
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New Blood 


By Vera Edmondson 


Author of ‘Tug o’ War,” ete. 


T was “the Old Man’s” favorite boast 
that he had retired as publisher of 
the Drygoodsman. Let the young 

folks run it to suit themselves! Still, 
there came times whe: it seemed impos- 
sible to keep his hands off, as, for in- 
stance, the sweltering August day—the 
week before the quarterly banquet, to be 
exact—when Macllvaine, advertising 
manager, handed in his report for job 
printing. Seven hundred and thirteen 
dollars to the bad! 

The Old Man uttered but the one 
word, “Preposterous!” and flung the of- 
fending report on the office floor. 

“Well, what of it?” Mac, much af- 
fronted, pushed back the cardboard dia- 
gram by dint of which he was arrang- 
ing his seats for the banquet, and swung 
round his handsome bulk in high dudg- 
eon. “Isn’t it August?’ he demanded 
testily. “We're not running job print- 
ing for profit, as I understand it.” He 
smoothed out the report which Jimmie 
Whistler, his young assistant, had 
sprung hastily to recover. “It’s just for 
the accommodation of such Drygoods- 
man advertisers as want to benefit by 
‘Macllvaine Service.’ ” 

“Macllvaine fiddlesticks!” the Old 
Man growled. “Never brought us in a 
penny, has it? I’m not going to run any 
department that puts me in the poor- 
house, August or any other month. 
Seven hundred and thirteen dollars 
thrown away—for pure carelessness!” 
He glared at Mac. “Isn’t that three 
hundred worse than last year?” 

“IT don't happen to recall last year’s 
figures,” said Mac stiffly. “But one 
thing is certain: no amount of theory is 
going to turn August into an advertising 
month. It just isn’t. I can’t walk out 
and pick up big printing business’’—his 
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tone justly implied “If I can’t, nobody 
can!”—“or Jimmie either. What time 
has he to go round soliciting printing?” 

“Oh, I’m not saying Jimmie’s a 
loafer.” The Old Man’s glare softened 
as it fell on the eager-faced boy at the 
desk beside Mac. Jimmie seemed still a 
boy for all his seventeen years’ service 
in Drygoodsman advertising, and the 
three-year-old Jim-boy at home. 

“I’m throwing stones at nobody,” the 
Old Man continued, “but it’s new blood 
—new blood we need in this department, 
gentlemen. We’re too easy-going, all of 
us.” 

“So I’ve heard you say.” Mac shuf- 
fled his pile of narhe slips impatiently. 
“But if your idea of new blood is some 
one to step in and create new business 
in August, you won’t find a man in New 
York to do it.” 

“Maybe not,” the Old Man conceded 
dryly. “Men are not what they once 
were, Mr. Maclivaine, I'll grant you 
that. It may be well to try a woman.” 

Ar.d with an eloquent sniff he walked 
out, leaving Mac and Jimmie gasping. 

“A woman!” Mac snorted in disgust. 
“Well, I’m sorry he’s got that bug. 
We've all the women we want around 
here. A woman solicitor—nothing to 
it! A woman just naturally doesn’t 
know beans about soliciting. Look at 
Rachel Steinway. At it eight years and 





never brought in a quarter-page yet that 
| didn’t sign up first. Of course, I don’t 
want her signing up business; that’s my 
job.” Mac threw out his chest. “I’m 
perfectly satisfied if she calls round for 
the O. K.’s and keeps her customers jol- 
lied up; that’s her end of it. A woman’s 
not intended to get business.” 

“No, a woman's place is in the home,” 
Jimmie agreed warmly. Having trans- 
ported the one bright, particular star of 
the Drygoodsman stenographic force to 
the home aforesaid, he spoke with au- 
thority. “I’m terribly cut up about that 
seven hundred and thirteen,” he la- 
mented, as earnestly as though ten thou- 
sand smeared catalogue covers thrown 
back on their hands had been his blun- 
der, not Mac’s. “Couldn’t you explain 
that it was all Samstag’s kicking over 
their being late the time before that 
made us send them out before they were 
dry?” 

“When you’re as old as I am, Jim- 
mie,’ Mac admonished, “you'll know 
about how much good it is talking reason 
to Wallace. The thing to do is to agree 
with him if he says he wants a Chero- 
kee squaw!” Mac chuckled. “A woman 
for job printing! I'd like to see him 
find her. Just wait!” 

They didn’t have to wait long. It was 
barely an hour later that a slim, alert, 
little figure in a shapeless blue suit of 
country vintage stepped from the Dry- 
goodsman elevator and handed “Tnfor- 
mation” a card. 

“Please hand this to Mr. Wallace.” 

“He never ” Information began. 

“Oh, I think he’ll see me.” Miss Dane 
calmly seated herself. 

The Old Man was still frowning over 
job printing when Information handed 
him the card: 

Miss G. Dane, Advertising Manager, 

Aaron Specialty Mfg. Co.. 
Zenobia, Ill. 


“Why do you bring me this? Haven't 
I retired?” he began when a thought 
struck him. “Send her in—send her in.” 
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Miss Dane entered the sacred portals, 
frankly taking in its magnificence. 

“They say you're the trade publisher, 
out in Zenobia,” she announced directly, 
“so I came straight to you.” 

“*The’ is rather a large order,” the 
Old Man chuckled, “though when it 
comes to thousands of tons of paper a 
year I guess the Drygoodsman is not far 
behind. What do you want?” 

“A chance, a bigger chance,” Miss 
Dane responded promptly. “You see, 
I’ve been advertising manager at 
Aaron’s for six years. That’s too long 
in a little place like Zenobia.” The 
candor of her gaze was compelling. “I 
want more room—room to grow.” 

“Young blood, young blood!” The 
Old Man exulted under his breath. “But 
suppose I should take you on,” he haz- 
arded aloud. “You've been a big frog 
at home. How do you know you'll stand 
being removed to a bigger pond?” 

“A frog swims when he’s got to,” she 
threw back readily; “I’ll swim. I’ve got 
te.” 

The Old Man pondered. “I think 
we'll try you on job printing. You see 
we not only publish a trade journal,” he 
explained, “we have a job-printing de- 
partment, and it’s slumped for a year. 
Think you can put it on its feet?” 

“T can try.” Miss Dane raised her 
eyes. They were arrows of molten gray 
shot with black and purple. 

“All right, then. Twenty-five a week, 
on a three-months’ trial.” 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” urged 
Miss Dane, “couldn’t you make it a 
drawing account and a commission? 
Say fifteen a week, with twenty-five per 
cent commission on all orders I bring in 
—either printing or advertising.” 

The Old Man grinned at the idea of 
new advertising contracts in August. 
“Why, if you-prefer it, certainly,” he 
agreed. “Ten per cent is our usual com- 
mission, but in this case I’ll be glad to 
make it twenty-five. Goahead. We are 
always glad to welcome new blood. Any 
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little orders you get, any new ideas that 
strike you, bring them straight to me,” 
he encouraged warmly. “I ought per- 
haps to warn you, August is not the best 
month Py 

“Oh, I can make up for that in Sep- 
tember!’ Miss Dane cried, the purple- 
gray arrows emitting sparks of confi- 
dence. 

The Old Man beamed paternally upon 
her. “And now I’ll make you known to 
your new associates.” He conducted her 
down the hall to Mac’s office. “Mr. 
Macllvaine, our advertising manager; 
Mr. James Whistler, his valued assist- 
ant,” he introduced. “Miss Dane, gen- 
tlemen, who comes to set job printing on 
its feet, with the codperation of you two, 
of course.” He looked about the com- 
pact little office. “I suppose her desk 
comes in here?” 

“Pretty crowded in here already, sir,” 
Mac responded stiffly. ‘“Wouldn’t she 
be better off outside, with Miss Stein- 
way ?” 

“T think I can wedge her in here be- 
side me,” said Jimmie good-naturedly. 

“Well, settle it among yourselves,” 
the Old Man waived the point comfort- 
ably. “You'll find us all one happy fam- 
ily.” 

Miss Dane listened composedly. 

“Tf you'll give me a Drygoodsman file, 
I'll be starting my card index of pros- 
pects to go to to-morrow,” she an- 
nounced briskly to Jimmie. “Here’s a 
little three-colored card system I in- 
stalled at Aaron’s. You might like me 
to start it here.” 

“Oh, I think I wouldn’t right away,” 
Jimmie advised. “Mr. Macllvaine 
doesn’t think much of card systems. He 
believes business should be carried in 
your head. And look at what a business 
he’s built up here! Over a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising 
he holds himself, just by ‘MacIlvaine 
Service.’ Oh, he’s a wonder, Mac is! 
There’s nobody like him, as you’ll find. 
Mac, why, Mac——” 
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Jimmie was off in a loving panegyric 
of his chief. “So I wouldn’t bother with 
card indexes,” he ended. “If you want 
any help on ‘prospects,’ come. on over 
and meet Miss Steinway. She’s a good 
fellow and will help you all she can. 
Hello, there, Ray!” he called. 

Miss Rachel Steinway, after eight 
years’ service as solicitor for the Dry- 
goodsman, was highly esteemed for her 
record, taken by and large. While she 
pulled few brilliant coups a year, like the 
worthy plow horse, she had gained a 
reputation for progress by retraveling 
well-worn ruts. She had eighteen cus- 
tomers in the related fields of wholesale 
millinery, furs, and ready-to-wear, on 
whom she called with commendable 
regularity. Being always  smartly- 
gowned and good-tempered, she was 
justly popular with them; so popular in- 
deed, that it was but human to confuse 
popular with indispensable. 

“Glad to meet you,” she greeted the 
newcomer, with only the slightest shade 
of patronage. “So you was advertising 
manager out where you was! Well, I 
hope you get along fine here, too.” 

“T’ve told her, Ray, you'll help her 
out with a list of your customers to go 
to for job printing,” Jimmie suggested. 

“Sure,” said Miss Steinway, “I'll do 
better than that. I'll tell em I’m send- 
ing you ’round to talk job printing, and 
they’re to treat you right or they'll 
hear from me.” 


“What do you think of her?” Jimmie 
inquired of Miss Steinway later. 

“Oh, she may be smart enough,” 
Rachel yawned. “But, gee, did you ever 
set your lamps on such a fright of a 
suit? From the side, it looks for all 
the world like last year’s Bulgarian pep- 
lum that never went. Only worse!” She 
gave a complacent pat to her own em- 
broidered georgette-and-taffeta creation, 
thirty-seven fifty to the trade. 

“Maybe I could work her in on them 
Goldfarb beaded-georgette samples,” she 
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suggested hopefully, “if she ain’t too 
small to wear a size thirty-six, that is. 
She'll have to get something quick, that’s 
a cinch, if she’s going to the banquet.” 


The quarterly “Get-Together Ban- 
quet” of the Drygoodsman staff was 
more than a banquet; it was an institu- 
tion, dearly prized by the Old Man for 
its quickening effect on what he loved 
to term “the family spirit.” The cele- 
brated success of these occasions had 
brought them to rank with Macllvaine’s 
choicest achievements. For several days 
after Miss Dane’s installment, Mac was 
too engrossed in compiling menus and 
rearranging lists of seats to pay much 
attention to her beyond noticing that she 
seemed diligently at work transferring 
names from the Drygoodsman files to a 
set of yellow cards. 

“So that’s her type—index fiend.” He 
watched her with half-amused, half-irri- 
tated contempt. “I should worry, if 
that’s the way she wants to waste her 
time. Harmless as a June bug, but it 
gets nowhere. Wonder where I’d be 
now if I’d spent my time poking over a 
set of pesky cards, instead of getting out 
after the business.” Mac spoke with 
pardonable pride. Five years ago he 
had broken every Drygoodsman record 
as a seller of space, and had, thereupon, 
been elevated by the Old Man to the 
rank of advertising manager and a sal- 
ary of ten thousand dollars a year, both 
of which now seemed fixed beyond 
change. Of course, with his brains and 
personality, he might easily have aimed 
higher. He was really cut out for a 
twenty-thousand-dollar man, he had 
often told himself, five, four, even two 
years ago. Still, there’s such a thing as 
leaving well enough alone. A safe and 
sure ten thousand dollars, with a chance 
to sit back, may look even better than 
a problematical twenty. Mac _ had 
reached the time when a taxi looked 
better to him than golf. He could ap- 
preciate long cigars and long lunch 
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hours and no need of overexertion. He 
had made his record—a cool hundred 
thousand of business a year—and had 
little trouble living up to it, with Jimmie 
always at his elbow, ready to supple- 
ment and, most vital of all, admire. 

“Caviar canapé, followed by—what 
would you say, Jimmie? And sauterne 
or port? Port is so confoundedly heavy, 
What do you think?” 

Mac was up to his ears in viands when 
Miss Dane, without preamble or apol- 
ogy, walked over and plumped a stack 
of yellow cards on top of his menu. 

“Here’s my index of prospects,” she 
announced blithely. “All I need now 
are your figures.” 

Mac regarded them with strong dis- 
favor. “We’re not keen on the fad sys- 
tems here—or any system except the 
system of selling,” he announced curtly. 
“They’re the greatest time wasters ever 
invented. I’ve always said that if a 
man’s any good at his business he has 
no trouble keeping it in his head. Too 
bad you’ve gone to so much trouble.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble at all compared 
with the trouble it will save me,” Miss 
Dane reassured him. “System? Why, 
I just couldn’t get along without system. 
Do you mean”—her white brow drew 
up in a troubled frown—‘you don’t 
keep any records at all?” 

“Certainly I keep ’em—in my head, 
where they belong,” Mac _ snapped. 
“And that’s where they’re going to stay 
as long as I’m advertising manager. 
Now, look here”—he swung toward her 
—‘“you’re here to try to get orders for 
job printing. All right. Nobody’s hold- 
ing you. Go ahead and get them.” 

“And while I’m getting them, why not 
work up some bigger, different adver- 
tising?”’ Miss Dane insisted. “I’ve been 
going through the files, and noticing that 
so many of the little advertisers, like 
Samstag Brothers, and Levin & Kalb, 
seem to be in for quarter pages, when 
they ought to be in for full or double 
ones. Haven't you noticed ?” 
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Mac reddened slightly. 
ticed. 

“They’re the ones I’d go to,” Miss 
Dane went on eagerly. “I’ve been think- 
ing out a plan. What would you think 
of a ‘Promenade Revue of Fall Fash- 
ions,’ as a special feature for Buyers’ 
Week? Not the usual thing at all, you 
know.” Her cheeks glowed softly. 
‘ But admission by ticket only, and an 
orchestra, and the garments on living 
models, just the way they do it at Lucie’s 
in Paris.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mac. “You’ve been 
reading the Moneymaker ads. No, no.” 
He shook his head. “You’ve got us 
sized up wrong, This isn’t a freak de- 
partment I’ve built up. We've no time 
for those vaudeville stunts.” 

She colored at his tone. 

“But you don’t object to my trying 
it?” 

“Certainly I object.”” Mac spoke with 
finality. “What's the good of trying it 
when I’ve just told you it won’t go? It 
doesn’t chime with my way of doing 
business.”” He honestly tried to force 
the antagonism from his voice. “Go 
ahead, get all the printing business you 
like. Only no soliciting of advertising, 
you understand. That’s my end of it.” 

“But, Mr. Wallace especially said I 
was to bring in any advertising contracts 
I could,” Miss Dane persisted, with 
perplexed candor. “How am [I to earn 
my commission if I don’t get the busi- 
ness °” 

“Commission?” Mac caught up 
quickly. “Some mistake about that. 
My department doesn’t pay commis- 
sions. I’ll see Wallace.” 

He walked ponderously from the of- 
fice, returning a few minutes later his 
handsome face dark with anger. 

“You'll have to thrash it out with 
-Wallace. I wash my hands of it,” he 
announced curtly. Only Jimmie could 
read the depths of mortified pride be- 
hind the words. “Go ahead. Clutter up 
the place with catalogues. Work all the 
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vaudeville stunts you like. You're a 
woman. I won't fight you, so long as 
it’s hands off my customers. That’s un- 
derstood, of course.” His frown deep- 
ened as she did not reply at once. 

“Well, which is it?” he demanded, 
after a strained pause. “Hands off, or 
fight ?” 

Miss Dane measured him in one long, 
appraising glance. 

“Fight!” she replied coolly. 

And fight it was. 


“Well, at least I’m glad she’s not com- 
ing to the banquet,” Jimmie poured into 
the sympathetic ears of Mrs. Jimmie. 
“She wouldn’t have the nerve. It would 
be impossible, after the way she talked 
to Mac.” 

“Is it the nerve she hasn’t—or the 
clothes?’ Mrs. Jimmie conjectured 
wisely. “I should say her nerve was all 
there, to stand up to Mac and talk the 
way she did; but if her clothes are so 
terrible, she couldn’t go, could she?” 

“Well, nobody can say I didn’t do my 
best for her,” Miss Rachel Steinway ob- 
served to Jimmie. “And a nice long 
time it will be before I put myself out 
again. What do you suppose she said 
when I offered to take her round to 
Goldfarb’s and work her in on them 
georgette samples? That she was ‘bank- 
ing on something that didn’t change style 
every minute.’ She'd never had any 
trouble getting business in that suit in 
Zenobia, mind you! Can you beat it? 
Well, Broadway’s not Zenobia, as she'll 
jolly well find, when she goes out after 
business in that suit! Poor soul!” 

It was the boast of the elder Kalb, of 
Levin & Kalb, wholesale furriers, that 
he supervised his advertising himself— 
a labor-saving method from which Miss 
Steinway would have been the last to 
dissuade him. He, in turn, found her a 
valued phonograph for imparting his 
views on vexing questions of verbiage 
and typography. 

“And I vants big black type, ze very 
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biggest and blackest zey have, See?” 
He would declaim each week over his 
Drygoodsman quarter-page. 

“Sure,” said Miss Steinway oblig- 
ingly. 

“And I vants it to read fine, some- 
thing like dis: ‘Ve are offering ze most 
stupendous sale to ze trade of ladies’ 
caracul coats ever inaugurated since ze 
last one.’ No, zat ain’t how I vants it; 
like it, but not like it.” 

“Sure,” Miss Steinway would agree; 
and for a brief, painful period would 
struggle with him in the throes of recon- 
struction, “I'll tell you what,” she al- 
ways found the solution, “I’ll take this 
around to Mr. Whistler—he’s our copy 
shark—he’ll fix you up in no time. 
Then I'll get it typewritten and bring 
it around by four-thirty.” 

And true to her word, she was always 
around with it by four-thirty, thus pro- 
viding much work for the advertising 
department and requisite leisure for the 
glories of her own wardrobe. 

It was with a distinct shock, then, that 
the elder Kalb, in his cutting room, 
looked up to encounter not the familiar, 
beaded georgette of Miss Steinway, but 
a vibrant little figure in a shapeless hat 
and a meal-bag suit, quite guiltless of 
moyen dge, who inquired matter-of- 
factly : 

“Which is Mr. Julius Kalb, the ad- 
vertising expert?” 

Mr. Julius, while admitting the im- 
peachment, eyed her distrustfully. 

“Vere’s de udder lady?” he de- 
manded. “Who sent you?” 

“Nobody sent me,” said Miss Dane. 
“T’ve just seen your advertising, and I 
want to show you how to knock spots in 
every other furrier on Broadway for 
Buyers’ Week. Here’s the plan “ 
She unfurled a green-and-gold dummy. 

“We don’t neffer give souvenirs,” he 
protested in quick alarm. 

“Of course not; you never before had 
anything worth a souvenir like this. It 
isn’t a souvenir, really. It’s a program 
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of a ‘Fashion Revue.’ It will be in three 
colors, black and green and gold, with 
photographs of your twelve best master- 
pieces.” She watched the interest in his 
eyes change to the unmistakable glint of 
fascination as she added: “I’ve already 
got the twelve first-row beauties of the 
Felzig chorus to promise to wear 
them.” 

If there was one point on which Mr, 
Kalb considered himself a connoisseur, 
it was feminine pulchritude. 

“Dat vill cost a fortune, den,” he ob- 
jected, but weakly. 

“No it won't. I’m going to pose all 
the photographs myself,” Miss Dane re- 
assured promptly. “It won’t cost much 
more than what you'd fritter away any- 
way on a lot of little junk that would 
get you nowhere,” she insisted. “Cheap 
stuff, without half the Paris prestige of 
this.” 

Paris, the magic word! 

“T might speak to my son—he’s been 
to Paris,” said Kalb, casting desperately 
about for escape. 

“He’s right downstairs now,” Miss 
Dane assented. 

An hour later the Drygoodsman ele- 
vator closed with a bang, and a little fig- 
ure in a shapeless hat and meal-bag suit 
went tearing down the hall to the office 
inarked “President.” 

“Here it is. I’ve got them signed,” 
she announced, in a voice that quivered 
only slightly. “Here’s the contract.” 
She laid it out on the table. 

The Old Man looked at it and gasped. 
“What's this? Levin & Kalb, thirteen 
double-page inserts in color—$8,000o— 
signed ‘Levin & Kalb, per Julius 
Kalb!’ ” 

But that was only half. The other 
half was written in. ink on the back of 
the contract: “2500 Fashion Programs 
for Buyers’ Week, to be printed in three 
colors, under the personal supervision 
of G. Dane—$756.” 

And twenty-five per cent of eight 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty-six is 
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twenty-one hundred and eighty-nine dol- 
lars. The Old Man made a wry gri- 
mace. 

“Send for Mr. Macllvaine.” 

But news of the eight-thousand-dollar 
contract had already spread like wild- 
fire. Macllvaine was at the door. 

“What’s this I hear about Miss Dane 
signing up a contract with Levin & Kalb 
for thirteen double-page inserts?” he in- 
quired angrily. “Who told her she could 
go out soliciting advertising ?” 

“T sent her out to get printing. If 
she’s able to shake down eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of business that you and 
Steinway between you have left hang- 
ing, what have you to say about it?” 

“Just this!” said Mac hotly. “Am I 
advertising manager, or am I not?” 

“You seem to bear the title,” the Old 
Man retorted. 

“And as long as I do——” Mac be- 
gan, but something in the Old Man’s 
face warned him. 

“Well, if you think that’s the right 
way to treat Miss Steinway—pay her a 
salary, and then let another woman walk 
in and buffalo her out of her business, 
why. ss 

“Miss Steinway is no longer on sal- 
ary,” the Old Man cut in pointedly. 
“From this week on, she has a drawing 
account of twenty dollars, and until the 
first of the year to show me she can 
earn the rest on commission.” 

“On commission!” Mac wilted. 

“And what’s more, I’ll put the whole 
department on commission if you don’t 
wake up!” the Old Man threatened. 
“Why should I pay Steinway twenty- 
five a week? Why should I pay you ten 
thousand a year, for that matter? And 
then pay Dane two thousand for the 
same business the bunch of you have let 
slip through your fingers ?” 

“You’re going to pay Dane two thou- 
sand?” Mac gasped, disregarding the in- 
sult to himself. 

“Tt appears I am, unless I can make 
her see reason,” said the Old Man 
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wryly. “That’s the trouble with a 
woman in a case like this—she can never 
understand reason.” 

Miss Dane apparently could not. Sit- 
ting tensely upright in one of the Old 
Man’s vast leather chairs, her small 
hands clutched her contract and her 
rights with equal tenacity. 

“But you said twenty-five per cent on 
all orders,” she insisted, “either printing 
or advertising.” 

“On all orders of a reasonable size, 
I supposed you’d understand,” the Old 
Man glowered at her through his 
glasses. “I was never thinking of a 
contract this size. Come, come, why not 
be reasonable? Take a fifty-dollar sal- . 
ary and call it even.” 

Miss Dane shook her head. ‘No, no. 
I’ve got to have that two thousand dol- 
lars, down!” For the first time you 
might have noticed the touch of strain 
beneath her purple-gray eyes. “I’m not 
obstinate. I’ve just got to!” 

“T have never met such pig-headed 
blindness in my life,” the Old Man ar- 
raigned with a secret chuckle. “I am 
offering you an opportunity unheard of 
in this office. I will make the salary 
sixty dollars.” 

“And a thousand dollars down, now,” 
Miss Dane stipulated quickly. “The 
other thousand by Thanksgiving. I’ve 
got to have it then, sure!” 

The Old Man argued, fenced, pro- 
tested, to no avail. Miss Dane walked 
out, clutching the magic slip that read: 
“Pay to the order of Gertrude Dane, one 
thousand dollars.” 

“And put her on the pay roll for sixty 
dollars, quick, before she brings in an- 
other contract, Louis!” the Old Man or- 
dered the cashier with a chuckle. 
“Young blood, young blood!” he exulted 
beneath his breath. 

“She’s a leech!” Mac arraigned bit- 
terly. 

“A leech!” Rachel Steinway echoed 
with even greater bitterness. “She’s a 
pirate !” 
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The Promenade Revue of Fur Fash- 
ions flashed its brilliant triumph through 
Buyers’ Week. So great was the de- 
mand for programs that a rush order 
for an extra thousand had to be struck 
off overnight. For a long time, the hum- 
drum Drygoodsman space was quite. 
transformed. The orchestra, concealed 
behind a bank of palms, dispensed tink- 
ling magic, while the twelve, lissom, 
roadway beauties, displaying the 
twelve choicest Levin & Kalb fur crea- 
tions, promenaded slowly along a carpet 
of purple velvet. 

“A regular Sixth Avenue vaudeville 
stunt,” Mac complained, but there was 
this difference: practically every buyer 
looked, admired, made notes, placed lib- 
eral orders. The programs came in for 
special praise, and from others than 
visiting buyers. Even Samstag, Mac’s 
pet customer—burly, critical, exacting 
—waxed enthusiastic. 

“Why, these are something really 
That gold rim is the 
slickest thing I’ve seen.” 

“Yes, that’s pretty fair, isn’t it?’’ Mac 
admitted shortly. 

“Fair? My dear feliow, it’s a peach. 
It knocks those last catalogues of ours 
all hollow. Why can’t you ‘get out some- 
thing on this order for us?” 

“You're getting the best in the shop,” 
Mac assured him. He turned aside 
sharply. “She'll be trying to gobble up 
Samstag next.” 

And true to his prediction, within 
three days Miss Dane walked in calmly, 
hearing the Samstag contract for a 
whole year’s printing, catalogues and all. 

“This has got to stop, Jimmie,” Mac 
declared hoarsely. ‘Not that I mind 
seeing the Samstag business,go over to 
her—not a smitch. What need have I 
of any man’s account? It’s just that 
much off my mind. It’s the principle of 
the thing.” 

“It’s the black-hearted treachery of 
it!” Jimmie flamed. “To grab your cus- 
tomer—oh, how can she” 
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“Never mind what she’s done to me,” 
said Mac gloomily. “I can always land 
a job, I’d have Wallace know, and a 
darned sight better one than this, too, 
maybe. lor the matter of that, let him 
put us on commission. He'll find it 
pretty darned expensive holding me— 
before he gets through. I'll show him!” 

But the prospect of having to start 
in like 4 stripling and “show” the Old 
Man was not a pleasing one. He’d made 
his record, confound it! Why did this 
blooming girl have to step in and force 
him to make it all over again? 

“Forget about™me. It’s the iniquity 
of the thing I’m protesting at,” he as- 
sured Jimmie sélemnly. ‘Here we were 
doing a splendid business, everybody 
peaceful 271 happy, when this—leech 
has to cc.ite along and start bleeding us. 
Look what she’s done to Rachel!” 

“Poor Rachel,” Jimmie commiserated 
sadly. 

“The best little modest worker that 
ever lived!” Mac approved. “When I 
think of how she’s piled out in all kinds 
of weather, with no complaints, no 
vaudeville, just making her calls, collect- 
ing her O. K.’s—and what recognition 
has she ever had in all these years? 
What raises of salary?” 

The deficiency had never struck him 
before, but now he revolted at its injus- 
tice. “Not one fifty-cent piece! And 
now for the Old Man to cut her down 
to twenty dollars, and make her earn it, 
at that, with Dane drawing sixty in less 
than three months—it’s the monstrous 
injustice of it that gets me! And if he'll 
do it to Rachel, he’ll not scruple a min- 
ute to do it to you or to me. Remem- 
ber that, Jimmie.” ; 

“TI do remember it,” Jimmie responded 
in a strained tone. “Do you know, Mac, 
old man, I’m almost wishing in a way 
he would “a 

“Why, Jimmie!” Mac looked at him 
stupefied. ‘You don’t mean you’re not 
perfectly happy and satisfied here with 
me?” 
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“Of course I am. Happy as a king,” 
Jimmie assured him. ‘And satisfied. 
Yes, I used to be satisfied before she 
came. It’s just seeing the way she’s 
gone out and got business that’s made 
me feel I ought to be out after it, too.” 

“But, Jimmie, you’re an inside man!” 

“Yes, I know I am,” Jimmie admitted, 
“and I’d rather be. Only, maybe I owe 
it to Hester and Jim-boy to get out and 
see what I can do on the outside. If a 
woman can pull down two thousand dol- 
lars inside of three months, why should 
I be working on forever for less than 
five thousand, after seventeen years?” 
An unwonted shade of bitterness crept 
into Jimmie’s tone. “Can’t you see? 
She makes me feel I ought to do better.” 

“Well, the-e’s no chance for that, so 
long as she’s here.” Mac shook his head 
gloomily. “No, we’re doing well to hang 
on by the skin of our teeth, it strikes 
me. Well, Jimmie, it can’t go on,” he 
stated impressively. “We've got to show 
her, that’s all. If we have to boycott 

” 

“Yes,” Jimmie agreed, but not joy- 
ously. “She ought to be shown.” 

But the boycott as a business weapon 
needs a victim of some sensibility—not 
one wholly lost to shame, as Miss Dane 
apparently was. With a_ brazenness 
quite beyond parallel, she carefully re- 
fused to be boycotted. To her bright, 
unflinching gaze, there was no boycott. 
Slight and sarcasm alike fell back from 
her gay undismay, as, alone and isolated 
as on a desert island, she pursued her 
daily rounds. Was she too stupid or 
just too vain to see? 

“What’s the matter with the girl? Is 
she blind as a bat that she can’t even 
see we’re not stuck on her?” Mac grum- 
bled, as one crowded campaign. planning 
week pressed another toward Thanks- 
giving, and still Miss Dane obstinately 
refused to be shown. 

“She must have a rhinoceros hide 
that feels nothing,” he concluded grimly. 
“Well, Jimmie, there’s one thing left we 


can do to show her.” 


He leaned back 
with grim satisfaction. 

“What’s that?” Jimmie asked anx- 
iously. 

“The banquet!” 
bomb with triumph. 

“Oh, no, not the banquet! You don’t 
mean to leave her out?” Jimmie gasped 
faintly. 

“IT mean just that,” Mac insisted. 
“The ‘Get-Together Banquet’ is a fes- 
tive gathering, a friendly occasion for 
the whole staff,” he insisted. “You 
don’t suppose I’m going to ask her, after 
all she’s done to disrupt and destroy us? 
Why should I? Don’t suppose she'd 
come, anyway. Did she come to the last 
one?” 

“N-no,” Jimmie acknowledged. 
“But I don’t know that we’ve quite the 
right to leave her out like this. After 
all, it’s not a personal, but a staff affair. 
If we have it at all, we'll have to ask 
her.” 

Mac pondered a minute. “Maybe 
you've struck it right, Jimmie. It might 
look rather odd if we didn’t ask her to 
the regular banquet. But what’s the 
matter with a cozy little Thanksgiving 
dinner out at your house? Not a ban- 
quet at all. I'll tell the Old Man we're 
omitting it on account of press of adver- 
tising. What’s the matter? Won’t Hes- 
ter be game for it?” as Jimmie was sud- 
denly silent. 

“Oh, that part’s all right. Hester’s 
always game. She'll be pleased as 
punch,” Jimmie assured him. “I was 
just thinking—I’d feel pretty small leav- 
ing out any one like that—on Thanks- 
giving. It doesn’t seem right.” 

“It’s perfectly right. She ought to 
have thought of that three months ago,” 
Mac defended stoutly. 

“T suppose she should.” But Jim- 
mie’s brow was still clouded. “If it just 
weren’t Thanksgiving!” he faltered un- 
happily. 

That was the devil of it—Thanksgiv- 
ing. A nice time to be shutting your 
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doors to a homeless girl, who, so far as 
you knew, would be eating her plum 
pudding in a cellar, if she would be 
eating one at all. 

“We can’t do it, Hester,” Jimmie ad- 
mitted miserably to Mrs. Jimmie that 
night. ‘You're a woman—can’t you fix 
up some way of inviting her so she'll still 
know we don’t want her ?” 

Mrs. Jimmie fixed her eyes on him. 
She had a disconcerting way of looking 
straight through you. “Do you mean to 
say you don’t want her?” 

“Yes,” Jimmie admitted. “I just 
can’t, some way, when I think of all 
she’s done to Rachel Steinway and Mac 
{—just——” 

“I’m sorry about Rachel. She’s not a 
business-getter,” Hester admitted. 
“She’s always been a misfit on the out- 
side. But as to Mac, it would be the 
making of him to have to get out and 
hustle on commission. Mac’s just going 
to seed where he is, and you know it as 
well as I do, Jimmie. Anyway, I’m 
not going to see any woman stabbed like 
this, just to square Mac’s jealousy. I’m 
going to drive in and bring her out here 
myself, to-morrow.” 

“All right about Thursday, is it?” 
Mac asked the next day. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” Jimmie hesitated. 
“Hester’s delighted to have everybody. 
She says she’s going to ask the Pirate, 


” 


“Now, look here, Jimmie!” Mac cried. 


“This won’t do. It’s got to be one thing 
or the other. If you insist on having the 
Pirate, I won’t be there—that’s all. 
You’ve got to choose between us.” His 
voice rose. “TI tell you she must be made 
to see! If she doesn’t 4 

“But she does!” cried a spirited voice. 
Miss Dane stood in the doorway facing 
them, her purple-gray eyes flaming 
black. “Oh, yes, she does, Mr. Mac- 
Ilvaine. She’s not so stupid as not to 
have seen, from the very first day, how 
you’ve hated her and wanted to block 
her at every turn. And still I stayed,” 
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she choked. “I had to—until Thanks- 
giving, to get my thousand dollars. That 
was for something a thousand times 
more important than your hatred. And 
even after I saw how you did—yes, even 
up to to-day—I wanted to stay, if only 
to leave this re 
She flung a folded paper on Mac’s 
desk. “Here it is. You’ve won. I can’t 
stick it out, after all.” Her voice trailed 
off miserably. “Take it and use it, of 
light your cigar with it. I don’t care— 
now.” With a stifled sob, she was out 
of the office—disregarding Jimmie’s 
“Oh, wait a minute, please!”—and 
speeding down the hall to the elevator. 
“Well, I'll be darned!” said Mac 
shortly. ‘Course if I’d known she was 
listening: He picked up the paper 
and started reading—kept on reading. 
“What is it?” Jimmié demanded once, 
and then again. But still Mac read on. 
“Well, I’ll have to hand it to her!” he 
pronounced at last, in a queer voice. 
“What?” Jimmie demanded again. 
“This,” said Mac. “It’s a world- 
beater. What do you suppose she’s sug- 
gesting, Jimmie? She wants us, that is, 
me, as advertising manager, to buy over 
the whole advertising space from the 
Old Man for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and then sell it out ourselves, on a 
straight ten per cent charge for ‘Mac- 
Ilvaine Service.” Mac nodded vigor- 
ous approval. “That’s the ticket! 
Funny we never thought of it before, 
Jimmie. It’s clear as daylight. My ten 
thousand secured right off, on the first 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
business I turn in, and after that, the 
whole thing’s velvet. Why, Jimmie. 
there’s no limit but the sky to the busi- 
ness, the new business we ought to bring 
in, all of us! The thing’s stupendous !” 
“Tt sounds stupendous.” Jimmie 
looked dazed. “Will the Old Man ever 
stand for it?” 
“Stand for it!” Mac roared. “Isn’t it 
the very thing he’s been threatening for 
the last three months—to put us all on 
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commission? He ought to be tickled to 
death—to see his hundred thousand 
clear, and no salaries to pay—except 
yours, Jimmie.” Mac ran down the type- 
written sheet. “You're still on salary. 
Five thousand plus a ten-per-cent com- 
mission on all the orders you put 
through for job printing. She’s got 
you down for inside manager for that, 
with Rachel to help you. Now she’s 
gone Mac paused soberly. “By 
Jove, we can’t let her go like this! She’s 
a wonder. Can’t you go after her, 
quick, Jimmie?” 

“I don’t have to,” said Jimmie with 
a sigh of relief. ‘Hester’s gone.” 


Snow at her heart, snow at her heels, 
Miss Dane banged the Drygoodsman 
door and stumbled out into the ice- 
bound streets. 

“They’re unfair —they’re unfair!” 
Her breath came in little, strangled 
gasps. “It’s all over. I never want to 
see any of them again!” 

“Oh, here you are! I’m so glad! I’ve 
been waiting an hour to catch you!” A 
woman’s warm, vibrant voice poured 
wine in her veins; a woman’s friendly 
hands were outstretched, drawing her 
toward a cozy little runabout waiting at 
the curb. 

Miss Dane’s icy hands hung limply 
within Mrs. Jimmie’s. 
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“Oh, why do you come just now when 
it’s too late?” She gave a wild little 
laugh. “Don’t you know I’m leaving 
the——” 

“I_ know Mac’s a great big baby at 
times, but he’ll come around all right. 
Don’t you mind him,” Hester soothed. 

“No, no, that’s not it. I don’t belong 
here. They’ve shown me,” Miss Dane 
insisted fiercely. “I’ve had to stick it 
out to get my thousand dollars to pay 
my note _ 

“Your note?” Mrs. Jimmie inquired 
gently. 

“The note for five thousand my fa- 
ther left,” Miss Dane gulped. “It took 
me seven years and eight months in 
Zenobia to pay the first three thousand, 
with all the interest, and I saw I couldn’t 
go on that way for life—so I just came 
on here—for a dare.” She brushed her 
hand wearily across her eyes. “But now 
that’s paid, I wouldn’t stay another day, 
if they’d give me the whole Drygoods- 
man! Not since they’ve shown me about 
the banquet ” Her voice broke at 
last. 

“Oh, yes, you will, because you’re go- 
ing to be the whole banquet.” Hester’s 
protecting arm was around her. “It’s 
all right, dear,” she assured her. “It’s 
going to be a regular Thanksgiving for 
all of us; and you’re coming straight 
home with me, now.” 
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In which Fame keeps a belated appointment with a young playwright. 


T all began with the message Lydia 

| Fonde sent to young Kennerdale. 
It rather went to his head. It isn’t 

every young playwright who receives a 
message like that from a mature and 
distinguished actress. It gave him even 
more of a sense of professional security 
than the production of his first play had 
done. As a matter of fact, -he knew 
then that “Gloriana” was to be taken 
off at the end of that week. But here 
was an established actress recognizing 
him, here was a hand reached out from 
that charmed circle of the arrived to 
himself in the chi'ly outside, and it 
seemed almost as if that gracious hand 
might lift him up and in. 

The ingénue in “Gloriana” gave the 
message. 

“Guess who sent her love to you?” 
she demanded. 

Lie couldn’t, though he blushed about 


“Lydia Fonde. She wants you to 
write a nice little play for her.” 

She wanted him to write a nice little 
play for her! Oh! How that went 
singing through his veins all that eve- 
ning! F 

That night when he and his lifelong 
friend, Sam Grey, had an after-theater 
bite together, he mentioned it as cas- 
ually as he could, and was gratified at 
the impression made. 

“Great guns!” said Sam. 
getting there!” 


“You are 


And it did seem as.though that mes- 
sage meant real recognition. Indeed it 
saved his spirit and buoyed it and kept 
it afloat. when his “Gloriana” was 
cruelly taken from the boards. That 
one little message illumined the future 
for him. 

One crisp afternoon in late October, 
after the end of “Gloriana,” he climbed 
to the top of a Fifth Avenue bus for the 
purpose of seeking inspiration. There 
was no use huuting up Lydia Fonde, in 
response to_her message, until he had an 
idea for her. The only play he had 
under way—“Minerva Hawkins”—was 
absolutely the wrong sort. For Lydia 
Fonde he wanted something efferves- 
cent, a comedy of manners, something 
of the Oscar Wilde type—although, of 
course, with better construction. The 
only time he had ever seen her—five 
years ago when he was still in college 
—she had been in just that sort of piay, 
which had seemed exactly the right ve- 
hicle for her, with her rdle of a gay, 
laughing, sophisticated young widow. 
Queer he had never run across her 
since ! 

The bus top, he was thinking, would 
be a splendid place this afternocn for 
inspiration. The air was almost inebri- 
ating and there were no distracting pas- 
sengers—only the middie-aged lady im 
the dark cloak, opposite, and a delicate- 
looking, subdued little boy up front 
with his nursemaid. 
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He had scarcely made these reflec- 
tions when the conductor stood before 
him with his metal fare box. Kenner- 
dale reached into his pocket and was 
appalled when his fingers failed to find 
the usual coins. Could he have for- 
gotten to transfer his change and his 
wallet when he changed suits? His 
search through other pockets became 
frenzied. Why, this was like a silly 
girl! As he tried the last pocket, the 
conductor grew chilly and impatient. 

Just then the cloaked lady opposite 
popped an extra dime into the conduc- 
tor’s machine and nodded _ good- 
naturedly to poor, protesting Kenner- 
dale. Then she held up a lovely, un- 
gloved hand to stop his continued pro- 
tests. 

“It does me a lot of good,” she told 
him, “to have that happen to a man.” 
Her good spirits were quite irresisti- 
ble. 

“This is a loathsome thing to have 
happened,” Kennerdale insisted. “In- 
deed you should have let him put me 
off, but since you would be so kind, 
you must be a little kinder and let me 
have an address or something so that I 
can pay my debts.” Then he added, 
“My name is Kennerdale, Walter Ken- 
nerdale.” 

At that her face dropped in sheer 
amazement. “It can’t be,” she contra- 
dicted him flatly. “It really can’t be.” 

“TI am afraid it is,” he told her, won- 
dering very much. 

She shook her head, this time more in 
astonishment than in contradiction. 

“And you don’t know who I am?” 
she wanted to know. 

He was afraid he did not, and was 
uneasy for fear he should. 

She raised her hands in humorous 
dismay. “Oblivion, oblivion!” she 
sighed. “It’s crueller than I thought.” 
Then she told him. “I’m Lydia Fonde.” 

He gasped a little and tried to say 
something. 
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“Exactly,” she interrupted him. 
“Then you got my message?” 

“Indeed I did. And I thought it ex- 
tremely good of you. I came up here 
this very afternoon to fish in the ether 
for an idea to submit to you.” 

“The hand of fate,” she said dra- 
matically, and the awe in her voice was 
nearly all sincere. “This means some- 
thing,’ she warned Kennerdale, one 
lovely finger raised impressively. “This 
means something. Come over here.” 
Abruptly she made room for him on 
the seat beside her. 

So there, by that queer trick of fate, 
he found himself beside her. She was 
older than he had expected, and larger ~ 
—almost queenly, but of a delightful, 
good-natured, easy-going queenliness. 
And her eyes were very nice: dark and 
smiling and serene. 

“T loved your little play,” she told 
him. “I loved it, and I went four 
times.” 

He flushed a little. He was very 
young and boyish at this time. “I think 
you are a very gracious lady,” he re- 
plied, and I wish your name were 
legion.” After he got home he thought 
of other and cleverer things he might 
have said. 

“I want you to write one for me just 
as nice,” she smiled at him. 

“And a million times more success- 
ful,” he added. 

She sighed and stretched out her 
hands resignedly. “Ah!” she sighed 
again. “If only the success of the play 
depended upon the skill of the play- 
wright!” Which was very comforting 
to a young author whose first play had 
just failed. 

“You haven’t anything right now that 
you would like me to read?” she sug- 
gested hopefully. 

He was desolate that he had not. The 
one he was working on now he felt sure 
wouldn’t do. 

The nursemaid ahead of them 
pressed the button and, when the bus 
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had stopped, made her careful way be- 
low with the child. 

“You aren’t going to do that, are 
you?” demanded Lydia Fonde of Ken- 
nerdale. “Go slinking off down some 
side street just when I am most ex- 
cited? You wouldn’t, would you?” 

He assured her that he could not, and 
she nodded with satisfaction. 

“Now, then,” she asked briskly, “what 
about that beautiful play you are work- 
ing on? Tell me all about it.” 

“I doubt very gravely,” he warned 
her, “whether it is your sort of thing 
at all. Personally, of course—being its 
author—I adore it.” 

Then he told her the story of 
“Minerva Hawkins, of Coriopolis, 
Iowa,” absurd and rawboned and awk- 
ward and ridiculous, with a heart that 
aspired gloriously to grandeur, and how 
in the end, amazingly, the dreams of her 
heart came to pass, 

Lydia Fonde listened closely as the 
story went on, her hands resting lightly 
on the back of the seat in front, her 
soft, dark eyes narrowed with the in- 
tensity of her attention. 

After he had finished, she nodded a 
number of times and smiled as if to 
herself. She drew a deep, contented 
breath. “ ‘Minerva Hawkins,’” she 
said softly to herself. “ ‘Minerva Haw- 
kins, of Coriopolis, Iowa.’ ” 

“You like it?” he asked eagerly. 
“You think there is a possibility of a 
good show in it?” Sam had been so 
sure it was all wrong, but, after all, 
what does a broker know of the the- 
ater? 

“Like it? Child! Do I like it? 
Why, I don’t believe you have any idea 
of the treasure we have here! We are 
going to take the country by storm, you 
and I and ‘Minerva Hawkins?!’ ” 

It was thrilling to have her talk like 
that, but also a little confounding, for 
she was speaking as if she were to be 
Minerva and he couldn’t at all see her 
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in the réle, though he was hesitant about 
saying so, 

“You and I and 
kins,’” she repeated. 

“You wouldn’t prefer another kind of 
comedy?” he ventured. 

She banished the thought of it with 
a gesture of her two lovely hands, 

“How much of it is written?” she 
asked. 

He had to admit that only the -first 
act was in any sort of shape. He had 
been so busy with the production of 
“Gloriana,” 

“Of course.” She dismissed that 
casually. “But the script of that first 
act—how quickly could you get to 
where you live and get it and bring it 
down to me? I live on Tenth Street.” 
She gave him a number. 

“But there is just one act 

“T don’t care if it is just one word,” 
she interrupted with a smile. But her 
voice was determined. How she knew 
what she wanted! “Now, how soon 
could you get there?” 

He admitted apologetically that he 
had a dinner engagement. 

She shook her head disapprovingly. 
“You must learn while you are yet 
young that there is just one appoint- 
ment you need to» keep, and that is 
with your art. It took me a long time 
to learn that—you know I haven’t been 
acting much these last years; I’ve let 
all sorts of things interfere. I thought 
they were important, but they really 
weren’t. It took me a long time to 
learn, but now that I have learned, I'll 
never forget. Nothing now shall pre- 
vent me from keeping my appoint- 
ment.” 

He compromised by promising to 
leave immediately after dinner, coming 
at once to her with his embryo play. 

The next hours passed for him in ela- 
tion. Of course he didn’t really think 
the play would do for her. Why, she 
was almost matronly! But nevertheless 
it was great fun having an established 


‘Minerva Haw- 
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actress like Lydia Fonde so avid to see 
his work. It made his faith in his fu- 
ture, so recently dimmed by the ill-fated 
“Gloriana,” burn bright as the sun 
again. 

The elation remained with him until 
he entered Lydia Fonde’s apartment, 
hat in hand, his worn, pigskin case un- 
der his arm, and then it strangely van- 
ished and left a sudden depression in 
its place. It was something in the as- 
pect of the room that did it. It was as 
though he had been entrapped into 
shabbiness when he had been expecting 
gorgeousness. 
whose apartment he had seen had been 
a very different sort of place, with or- 
chids and irises, and with large, expen- 
sive photographs on every available 
ledge, and on the table an open box of 
candy almost as big as a portmanteau. 
There had been glimpses, too, in the 
background, of a little French maid. 
But here a large, old-fashioned, square 
piano, spread over with a faded brown, 
chenil'e-edged cover, filled up half the 
small room so that the other furniture 
was huddled in the remaining cramped 
space. There were photographs on the 
piano, a great many of which looked old 
and none of them quite as modernly 
expensive as might have been expected 
in the apartment of a successful ac- 
tress. On one corner of the piano stood 
a pot of primroses with slightly yellow- 
ing leaves and on the other a pile of 
ragged music. A tall, gaunt person in 
a striped-silk shirt waist and a dark- 
gray skirt was introduced as Cousin 
Ellie. And the whole setting seemed 
to Walter Kennerdale as wrong as 
wrong could be. 

But when he had drawn from his 
pigskin case the typed sheets of yellow 
paper, much marked and blue penciled, 
apologizing for the fewness of them, 
the sense of depression left him. He 
forgot everything but the Iowan Min- 
erva. 

The three of them sat in the small 
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space which the piano left, and Kenner- 
dale read his pages aloud. 

He was aware as he read that Lydia 
Fonde leaned forward to listen, just as 
she had done that afternoon on the bus, 
and that Cousin Ellie ever and again 
suspended her crocheting to give a 
sharper attention. 

Once or twice Miss Fonde inter- 
rupted him to say: “That line’s all 
wrong, but go on.” Or, “Bad entrance 
there. But go on.” 

When he had finished, she turned in- 
quiringly to her grim cousin. 

“All right,” replied Cousin Ellie 
tersely. 

Lydia Fonde was ecstatic. “I knew!” 
she declared. “I knew it would be like 
this.” 

Glowing with her praise, he never- 
theless ventured to say that word which 
he felt from the first he must say. 

“There is just one thing: aren’t you 
a little—just a littke—too—too splen- 
did? Seems to me Minerva Hawkins 
is intrinsically rawboned, skinny, unfin- 
ished.” 

She smiled her friendly smile at him. 
“You mean I am too fat?” 

He started to protest, but she inter- 
rupted him genially. 

“Let me tell you something,” she con- 
fided. “I can put off my extra flesh 
just like this,” and she made a gesture 
as if to lay ten pound: or so of surplus 
flesh on the corner of the table and an- 
other ten pounds in the scrap basket. 
“Like that,” she smiled. Then, to her 
companion: “Tell him, Ellie.” 

“Yes,” said Ellie, “right to the bone.” 

Kennerdale felt curiously satisfied on 
that point. 

“Now then to business,” said Lydia 
Fonde, drawing her chair a little closer. 
“You must, you know, handle your first 
act a little more heartlessly. Don’t be 
too kind to the girl. Expose all her 
little ruses. Write her so that we will 
hoot at her a little. You needn’t be 
afraid. Her dreams will get us in the 
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end. You can depend on them to make 
us tender toward her. And it doesn’t 
matter how preposterous her dreams 
seem. The more so the better. For 
this is the land, you must remember, 
where preposterous dreams come true.” 

So they were caught up in that thrill- 
ing business of building. She had won- 
derful ideas, Kennerdale found; and 
even when he disagreed with her, which 
he almost always did, it was amazing 
how her ideas stimulated his own. It 
seemed to him that his creative self had 
never been so alive, so clear visioned, 
so eager for work. He could scarcely 
wait until he was actually writing again. 

Midnight came, and the first hours 
of the morning came, and yet weari- 
ness did not find them. Even Cousin 
Ellie, busy over her crocheting, did not 
even yawn, but sat there listening 
keenly and adding a terse word of com- 
ment now and then, 

Finally, when it was nearly three 
o'clock, she gave them some hot milk 
and biscuits, and Kennerdale returned 
to his hotel. 

During the next four days he did 
nothing but write. He did not com- 
municate with Lydia Fonde, nor did 
she send any word to him. He broke 
his social engagements and did not even 
go down to the dining room for break- 
fast or lunch, but, smoking many ciga- 
rettes, and typing until the tips of his 
fingers were nuinb, he lived on hot 
bouillon and coffee served in his room 
on a tray. Then in the evenings, when 
Sam Grey stopped for him and took 
him out fer dinner and a long walk, he 
felt pitifully tired and knew he wasn’t 
good company and was glad that Sam 
wouldn’t let him talk much about the 
play. 

He got his comedy into shape in a 
phenomenally short time. It almost 
seemed as if it had written itself that 
night at Miss Fonde’s and that all he 
had to do was to copy from his own 


mind what had already been evolved. 


Not once did Lydia Fonde interrupt 
him during these days of writing, ex- 
cept that on the very day he finished his 
last act there was brought to his room 
a pot of red-brown chrysanthemums 
with Lydia Fonde’s card, reading, 
“Heaven bless the three of us.” 

When the last “Curtain” was written, 
he ‘took his play to the.Tenth Street 
apartment, and in that huddled space 
left by the big piano started to read it 
to her. Before he was half through his 
first act, she took it out of his hands 
and continued the reading herself, 
gloriously, so that Kennerdale sat back 
and listened with enthralled attention as 
if he had never heard it before. And 
when she had finished, they wrung each 
other’s hands in mutual enthusiasm and 
laughed a great deal. Then Lydia, 
dreamily, said over to herself two or 
three of the best lines. 

Of course, in time, they had to come 
down from glowing cloud reaches te 
real earth; talk of revisions and talk 
of producers—especially tatk of pro- 
ducers. Finally it was decided that 
Lydia should read it at once to Einstein, 
who, in the opinion of both of them, 
headed the list. 

The next day was a hard one for 
Kennerdale. It seemed to him he would 
die of restlessness while he was waiting 
to hear. And when he did hear, he 
could scarcely believe his ears. 

She told him the astounding news 
over tl 2 telephone. 

“Child, it is terrible!’ she warned 
him. “He hates it; he simply loathes 
it; and he advised me, as 12 personal 
friend, not to touch it.” 

Kennerdale was hurt. 


“Perhaps he 
is right,” he suggested coldly. : 
“Right!” echoed Miss Fonde over the 


telephone. “He is an idiot! Best 
American comedy in fifty years and lets 
it slip right through his thick, rhinoc- 
eros fingers. See here! Suppose you 
come down to supper this evening— 
seven o’clock—and we'll talk it over.” 
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That night made Kennerdale think of 
his boyhood in Indiana. The supper, 
which Cousin Ellie brought to the table, 
was a delicious, plebeian beef stew, with 
onions, and there was gingerbread and 
cocoa. The simple homeliness of it, as 
well as their sympathetic indignation— 
even Cousin Ellie was indignant— 
warmed his heart. 

After supper, Kennerdale and Lydia 
carefully discussed the next step for 
“Minerva.” They were a little like a 
curiously assorted pair of parents—she, 
tall, deep-bosomed, magnificent, but no 
longer youthful, and he so slight and 
boyish—the two of them held together 
by their ambition for an ugly-duckling 
chiid. 

They decided, in the course of the 
evening, that the next step was for Ken- 
nerdale to take the play to the firm who 
had put on his “Gloriana.” 

But Kennerdale’s producers were not 
enthusiastic. They had lost money on 
“Gloriana,” and they naturally looked 
with suspicion upon “Minerva Haw- 
kins.” So the latter came back once 
more to the welcoming hands of Lydia 
Fonde. 

Miss Fonde decided she would go 
about it systematically, see one pro- 
ducer after another until she had seen 
them all. They all knew her. There 
were those of them who liked her. She 
had friends, moreover, who were will- 
ing to lend her a financial backing if 
that would help. And surely one of all 
of them, surely one producer at least 
would have eyes in his head to see what 
a masterpiece they were offering him! 
Every day, and sometimes twice a day, 
Lydia reported her progress to Ken- 
nerdale. 

At first, the sight of her big, gener- 
ous handwriting on an envelope, or the 
sound of her voice over the telephone, 
thrilled him with anticipation. It al- 
ways seemed to him that this time— 
this time surely—the great news was 
coming. But after a while this changed 
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to a qualm of apprehension, because he 
grew to be pretty sure that it would be 
bad news. 

It might have been funny if it had 
not been so tragic—the fury of antago- 
nism which poor “Minerva Hawkins” 
seemed to arouse wherever she went. 

“He swore at me and he swore at the 
play,” Miss Fonde told Kennerdale 
after one interview. And on the very 
day before that, another manager had 
got up and left the room in the middle 
of her reading. 

“Maybe they are right,” Kennerdale 
despaired one day, when the two of 
them were having a cheap, Italian table 
d’héte together. “Maybe it is rotten.” 

She put her large, beautiful hand 
firmly upon his arm. 

“Walter Kennerdale!” She _ re- 
proached him, like a big, sensible, elder 
sister. “Walter Kennerdale, let me 
never hear you say that again!” 

‘But they can’t all be wrong,” he pro- 
tested pessimistically. 

“There are two who are right,” she 
reminded him quietly, “and those two 
are you and I.” 

And indeed in his heart he was con- 
vinced. But he began to scold a great 
deal about the artificiality and the blind- 
ness and the mercenariness of the whole 
theater business—not, of course, too 
publicly, for those are not things for 
the unsuccessful to say, but to those 
who knew him best, and especially to 
his faithful friend, Sam Grey. 

And yet it was Sam, a broker, who 
knew nothing of the business of the 
theater, who put an end to his dolorous 
talk, put an end to it by the flinging of 
a thunderbolt. 

“Look here, Walt,” he said one eve- 
ning, when the two of them were smok- 
ing in Kennerdale’s room, “has this 
other possibility never occurred to you? 
Why, I even thought of it myself—even 
before it was suggested to me by some 
one who knows far more about those 
things than I do, some one, you would 
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say, with really inside knowledge—and 
of course I didn’t think my own 
opinion 

Kennerdale interrupted petulantly. 
“In the name of lucidity,” he demanded, 
“say what you are trying to say.” He 
crumpled his cigarette irritably into the 
ash tray. 

“It is just this,” said Sam. “Had you 
thought that the trouble might not be 
with you or your comedy, or even with 
the show business at all?” 

“What do you mean?” 
stiffened a little, loyally. 

“Why, with the woman, of course. 
She’s too old. She’s not in the game 
any more. Of course some of them 
needn’t be afraid of age. I mean the 
ones like Terry and Bernhardt. But 
you know Fonde isn’t one of them. 
She was probably good enough when 
she was young, but she’s out of the 
game now. No producer would con- 
sidér a play for her for the simple 
reason that he wouldn’t consider her.” 

Kennerdale’s jaw dropped. He 
stared frowningly. In all his worrying 
he had never thought of that! 

“But she has done some awfully good 
things,” Kennerdale defended her. 

“In her day, yes,” granted Sam. 
“But her day passed some years ago. 
What has she done recently?” 

“She hasn’t been on the stage lately,” 
Kennerdale admitted, “but that has 
been voluntary. I suspect she has had 
a try at domestic life. I don’t know. 
But I gather from what she has said 
that the thing for her is going to be her 
profession exclusively from now oft.” 

“Ts it?’ inquired Sam sardonically. 
“She doesn’t seem to be getting back 
into it very fast.” 

Kennerdale frowned uncomfortably. 

“But she has been so decent,” he re- 
membered. 

“Why shouldn’t she be? No one else 
would give her the chance you have 
been giving her.” 

“Well, it seems pretty rotten to take 
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it away from her after the way she has 
been working.” 

“Oh, come! Chicken-heart Walt! 
And anyhow you aren’t helping her any 
by prolonging the struggle. Only makes 
the disappointment harder in the end. 
The way I see it, anyhow.” 

Kennerdale stared at the carpet in 
silence. 

He had a bad night, a very bad night. 
He kept reviewing in his mind the his- 
tory of the last few weeks and seeing 
everything in a new light. After all, 
was there any chance for her? Didn’t 
all these futile interviews just go to 
prove that her career was played out 
—ended before Kennerdale ever met 
her? Funny how suddenly he saw the 
Tenth Street apartment in a new light, 
or rather saw it again as it had struck 
him that very first night—a shabby 
echo of the past. And those meals he 
had had there—they had been very 
pleasant, and he was grateful for the 
hospitality they represented, but were 
they not the makeshift meals of the re- 
spectable poor? He had let her drag 
hirfiself and his play into the hopeless- 
ness of her own middle years. And he 
and his play were youth, with life and 
the world before them. He must have 
his chance. He remembered what she 
herself had said: “There is only one 
appointment you need keep.” She was 
right. He must not even feel bound to 
her. He must make the break at once. 
So, as early as he decently could next 
morning, he called her to the telephone 
to make an appointment for the after- 
noon, The cordiality of her response 
wounded him and shamed him, in spite 
of the fact that he knew he was taking 
the right course. 

He wondered if she would make a 
scene. Indeed, wouldn’t it be easier if 
she did? If only she were furious 
enough, stormy enough, he could whip 
himself up into some sort of responsive 
passion over it, too, and the fireworks 
and the electric storm would carry him 
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through. And he hoped Cousin Ellie 
would not be there. 

~ But she was there, in her striped-silk 
waist and with her customary crochet 
ing. And it seemed to Kennerdale that, 
from the first moment of his arrival, 
she eyed him with a sort of hostile sus- 
picion. 

It all proved to be a great deal harder 
than he had dreamed. Miss Fonde did 
not make a scene. She was very quiet, 
and her veice was gentler than he had 
ever heard it. But he could not bear 
the look in her eyes. 

“You see,” he concluded as fluently 
as he could, “I can’t feel that you lose 
anything by it. We didn’t even have a 
contract, so that you are not out one 
cent financially. And while you have 
been very kind and very sweet with 
your suggestions, I have after all de- 
pended entirely upon my own ideas for 
revision.” 

She ignored this. “‘And you wouldn’t 
let me try it just a little longer? I have 
thought of one or two others x 

“My dear Miss Fonde,” he told her, 
“T would indeed, if I thought it would 
do any good to either of us. But the 
play has-been the rounds pretty thor- 
oughly, and I am sure there is nothing 
in it. I don’t think it is either your 
fault or ‘Minerva’s.’ It is just the com- 
bination. They can’t see it. You re- 
member I couldn’t myself, at first.” 

“And you won’t let me try just a little 
longer ?” 

“I am sorry,” he told her. 

He went away, feeling a cad and a 
brute. _The contemptuous look which 
Cousin Ellie gave him scorched him for 
days, and he fought to forget the look 
in Lydia Fonde’s eyes. And yet he 
knew absolutely that he was in the 
right, and so, knowing that, it was curi- 
ous that he kept on being disturbed. 

He fell into the way of defending 
himself whenever he happened to be 
alone with Sam. 

“Tt isn’t,” he would say, “as if she 
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were a personal friend. It was simply 
a business proposition right through.” 

“You forget,” Sam would remind 
him, “that I was the one who advocated 
the break in the first place, so you 
needn’t explain to me.” 

Or again he would tell Sam of that 
advice she gave him about the one ap- 
pointment. 

“And right she was,” 
“Right she was.” 

But Kennerdale kept on being trou- 
bled even when, not many months later, 
his comedy was actually in rehearsal 
with another Minerva, Frances Ellison. 

Frances Ellison was thin and angular 
and beautiful. Kennerdale thought her 
exactly the right Minerva. So it seemed 
very queer that even with three good 
weeks on the road the play went flat 
on Broadway. 

He wondered if Lydia Fonde had 
seen the Broadway performance—and 
indeed how could she have kept away? 
—and if she saw it, he wondered what 
she thought. 

After that, you remember, Kenner- 
dale dropped comedy and wrote his 
very successful type of realistic drama. 
Two of the plays had truly remarkable 
runs, though to them he could never 
attribute all of his present fame. 

During that period he had more than 
one letter from Lydia Fonde, asking for 
“Minerva,” and he refused her as cour- 
teously as possible. 

Then, you remember, came the war. 

Before Kennerdale enlisted, he put 
his theatrical affairs in the hands of 
Sam Grey, who had been rejected for 
the service. He made his will and 
named Grey his literary executor. 

And so Kennerdale turned from 
playwright to actor. And in the great 
drama overseas he played his part well, 
Peace be to his soul! He died in an 
English hospital in August, 1919. 

An English girl he had loved for a 
year was with him through all those 
last days, and, in spite of everything, 


said Sam. 
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they were glorious days for the two of 
them. Had they wanted for topics of 
conversation—which, being superbly in 
love, they did not—he might have 
chanced to tell her of Lydia Fonde. But 
of course he didn’t. 

A great pity that that particular little 
shadow should have come for the girl 
just at the end! That very day he died 
he asked for his mail, and, as his feeble 
hand leafed through the sheaf of en- 
velopes, he lifted his head to look more 
sharply at a mauve envelope addressed 
in a big, generous hand. Then he tried 
to laugh. 

“Oh, Lydia, Lydia!” he gasped. 

He died with her letter in his hands 
and her name the last on his lips. 

They let the girl sob with her head 
on his breast a few minutes before they 
took her away. As she left, she gath- 
ered up his mail and very gently re- 
moved Lydia’s letter from his fingers. 

Most of the letters, including Lydia’s, 


had return addresses on their envelopes, . 


so she returned them, unopened, to their 
senders, with the announcement of the 
day and hour of his death and the name 
of his executor. 

There was little work for the literary 
executor to do. The realistic dramas 
had run their course, all royalties had 
been collected, and they were not ap- 
propriate for stock. He found no fin- 
ished, no unproduced, play. There was 
poor “Gloriana,” of course, but she was 
distinctly dead. And there was “Mi- 
nerva Hawkins.” He put the two plays 
into his safe. The few little verses he 
found he gave to the English girl, who 
had come to New York for the present, 
for the comfort of living among the 
places that had known her lover best. 

Then suddenly, to his utter amaze- 
ment, the literary executor found he 
had his work to do. One day there 
called to see him Miss Lydia Fonde, 
asking for the script of “Minerva Haw- 
kins.” She said the name of a great 
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producer, curiously enough the one to 
whom she had first taken the play years 
before, that Einstein whom she and 
Kennerdale thought headed the list. 

Sam Grey was deeply impressed by 
her serene self-confidence. He had 
never seen anything like it—an almost 
divine assurance, which made him hand 
over the script without a single word of 
protest. 

Later, he felt uneasy about it and 
searched out the English girl to talk it 
over with her. He told her the whole 
story from the beginning, and won- 
dered if it was really right to let Lydia 
Fonde have the comedy when Kenner- 
dale had once decided against it and 
had taken the play away from her. 

But the story removed a chill little 
shadow from the girl’s heart and, feel- 
ing warmly grateful to Lydia Fonde, 
she wanted her to have the play. 

So that was how the autumn of 1919 
saw the opening of “Minerva Haw- 
kins.” Grey never knew how it was~ 
that Einstein had been persuaded, but 
he always suspected that it was the 
same divine assurance that had moved 
himself, the flowering of that determi- 
nation that must have been growing all 
these years. 

Every seat in the house was sold for 
the first night, that amazing, incredible 
first night. It was not the play’s tre- 
mendous success which made that first 
night absolutely unforgetable for all 
of us who were there. It was because 
of that other amazing thing which came 
to pass. People who weren’t there 
shook their heads incredulously, but 
those of us who were of that audience 
knew what we heard and saw. 

The curtain rose on Minerva Haw- 
kins in that piush, Iowan parlor. And 
they loved her! Sam Grey wondered 
to himself how he and Kennerdale 
could have been such blind asses. But 
if they loved her through that first act, 
they adored her passionately all through 
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the second, so that the second curtain 
fell upon a riotously applauding house. 

Some one who didn’t know called, 
“Author!” and a shocked hush fol- 
lowed. 

Then Lydia Fonde came. She 
stepped before the curtain, wearing that 
absurd, homemade, blue-and-white silk, 
looking the absurd, wistful, ungainly 
girl she had always promised Kenner- 
dale she would look. 

But when she smiled, her smile was 
not the overanxious smile of the girl 
in the play. It was the gentle, serene 
smile of Lydia Fonde. 

She waited calmly until the audience 
gave her opportunity to speak. Then 
she said: 

“You needn’t have hushed that per- 
son who called ‘author.’ He was right. 
It is your author you want to-night. 
You want to thank Walter Kennerdale 
for coming back to tell you that, in spite 
of everything, life is dear and absurd 
and thrilling. You may call for your 
‘author,’ for he has come back to say 
this one thing more to you.” 

A voice from the gallery, a little un- 
ertainly, called “Author!” A more as- 
sured voice from the orchestra repeated 
it. Then the balcony took it up, and 
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the whole gallery and the floor and the 
boxes: “Author, author, author!” 

And indeed you wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that he wasn’t there. Any min- 
ute he must surely, oh! surely, step be- 
fore the curtain, the slight, boyish fig- 
ure, embarrassed and pleased. 

A woman started to weep violently, 
and here and there other eyes were 
wiped. But Lydia Fonde smiled glori- 
ously at them all. 

“Author, author, author!” cried the 
house, confident now, and jubilant. No 
spiritualist medium could have brought 
back his spirit like that! 

Sam Grey, in his inconspicuous cor- 
ner, looked out upon that amazing spec- 
tacle, an audience of sophisticated adults 
calling aloud with one voice to a man 
they knew to be dead, and buried across 
the seas. 

Then Sam looked at the woman 
standing before the curtain, she who 
had so easily deflected the applause 
from her living self to the dead man. 
Was it that having kept her one ap- 
pointment so successfully she could af- 
ford to be generous and see that Fame 
kept hers with Walter Kennerdale? 

“Walt,” said Sam, under his breath, 
“what do you think of it?” 
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HEN the Reverend Angus Whit- 
telsie married Miss Darling, 
only daughter and heiress of 

Darling, the lumber king, he did not 
for an instant imagine that he was in- 
fluencing the fate of his second cousin, 
Priscilla Horton. Indeed, he barely re- 
membered her existence in time to have 
an invitation properly sent to her. 

“I should have hated to seem to neg- 
lect her,” he confided to his Hortense, 
in the confusion of hairbreadth escapes 
which the compilation of the wedding 
lists was provoking. “I haven’t seen 


her in fifteen years, to be sure—not since 
Grandmother Horton died and the old 
But I always liked 


place was sold. 
Cousin Prissy.” 

“Is she the one who used to put up 
lunches for you boys when you were 
going off before dawn to the Branch for 
a day’s fishing?” inquired Hortense, 
with that accurate interest in a lover’s 
distant relatives which begins to dwindle 
immediately after the marriage cere- 
mony, and disappears with the honey- 
moon’s ending. 

“The very same. Good old Prissy!” 

“She’s a lot older than you, isn’t she?” 

“Six or eight years, that’s all. Of 
course, it seemed stupendous when I 
was mounting toward twelve. And I 
haven't seen her since.” 

“What is she doing in New York?” 
inquired Miss Darling, writing down 
Cousin Priscilla’s address opposite her 
name. 

“I think she’s teaching domestic 
science, or something of the sort, in a 
training school for teachers.” 

Hortense shook her head and laughed. 

“What a useful family I am acquir- 
ing—I, who never did a stroke of honest 


work in my life! Angus, how did you 
ever happen to fall in love with a com- 
pletely frivolous, idle, vapid thing like 
me?” 

Angus’ reply was long drawn out; it 
was, moreover, irrelevant to the subject 
of the influence his marriage had upon 
Priscilla Horton’s destiny, and therefore 
need not be set down here. 

When Priscilla, who lived on the third 
floor of a two-room-bath-and-kitchen- 
ette apartment house in the northern 
wilds of the borough of Manhattan, re- 
ceived her mail from the hall boy one 
morning, she felt, among the book cir- 
culars, lecture announcements, and 
feminine notes, a thick, stiff envelope 
that denoted an invitation to something. 
She was not particularly interested. 
Priscilla had not been invited to any- 
thing more exciting than a reception of 
the American Economic Association in 
ten years. She glanced at the super- 
scription and the postmark, but the one 
was the noncommittal chirography of 
the professional addresser of envelopes, 
and the other was “Detroit,” where, to 
the best of ter knowledge, she had no 
acquaintances. 

“Probably some one’s daughter or son 
is getting married,” she soliloquized. 
“All of my own crowd are either mar- 
ried, or past the marrying age.” She 
took a sort of stoical satisfaction in oc- 
casionally reminding herself of her 
thirty-five years. 

When she opened the invitation, she 
smniled with sudden pleasure. 

“Angus! Of course he would grow 
up in time! And of course, I knew he 
had grown up—Aunt Emmeline told me 
about his ordination three or four years 
ago. Hortense Darling. I hope she’s 
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nice; Angus ought to draw a very nice 
thing in wives, if he became the sort of 
man he started out to be as a boy. I’m 
going to send them a good wedding 
present!” 

She spent the late afternoon of that 
day in selecting the gift for Angus and 
his bride. It was a thoroughly happy 
afternoon. She was living again at the 
old Vermont farm of her grandmother, 
and the children of the scattered sons 
and daughters were coming home for 
summer holidays. She breathed, in rec- 
ollection, the clean, clear, aromatic air, 
and lived again, without a touch of bit- 
terness, over the inevitable contrasts of 
time, the free, lovely days of her youth. 
She was grateful to Angus and to the 
unknown Hortense Darling for taking 
her out of her humdrum present, and 
sending her on a sunny, smiling holi- 
day of the mind. And thus it befell 
that, seeing in a Fourth Ayenue antique 
shop a folding card table like the one 
which had always stood decorously 
against the wall in the “best parlor” at 
her grandmother’s, she was irresistibly 
impelled to send it, and the old-fash- 
ioned candlestick with the cut-glass 
pendants which stood upon it, exactly as 
its counterpart stood upon the table at 
grandmother’s, to the one person left in 
the world, so far as she knew, who could 
remember that old best parlor and its 
contents. It cost her a month’s salary. 

“Never mind!” Priscilla told her 
thrifty, Vermont conscience. “Heaven 
knows it’s seldom enough I am reck- 
less!” 

Angus was touched, and so was 
Hortense, by the gift. To Hortense’s 
experience any woman who had to work 
for a living was abjectly poverty- 
stricken, and she was a little appalled 
that a lady who lived precariously, as 
she thought, by teaching the art of 
teaching domestic science to prospec- 
tive instructors, should go about buying 
antiques, or even reproductions. She 
made a mental note to the effect that 
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she must “do something” for Angus’ 
generous second cousin: it was so un- 
expectedly “dear” to have in their new 
home a duplicate of something’ that 
Angus could remember from childhood, 

It was when she unpacked her trous- 
seau in the lumber town where Angus’ 
work lay that she began to be an ap- 
parent factor in Priscilla Horton’s des- 
tiny. For her trousseau was, as she her- 
self admitted, entirely too gorgeous for 
her habitation. 

“Angus, why didn’t you stop me?” she 
demanded. 

“You look so lovely in them all, dar- 
ling,” replied the infatuated Angus. 
“And you'll be running down to see 
your mother during the winter.” 

“My dearest man, I’d look like a fool 
wearing these things here. I don’t know 
what I was thinking of. Oh, yes, of 
course, I’ll keep three or four frocks to 
wear when I go down home.” 

“Go away from home,” corrected 
Angus, and she agreed to the correction 
with a kiss. 

“But I’m going to get rid of the rest 
of the stuff before it is out of date. I'll 
send the blue crépe to Mollie Lawton, 
and the green and gold to Bloomie Gray. 
I can get rid of a lot to poor Charlotte. 
She’s going on the stage and she says 
the cost of clothes for polite comedy is 
simply ruinous. Angus! Why couldn’t 
I send some of the things to your cousin 
Priscilla, in New York? They wear 
clothes in New York, you know, dear 
—not merely coverings. Would she be 
mad—insulted—or anything?” 

“They look too—too grand for Prissy, 
I think,” demurred Angus. “Of course, 
I haven’t seen her for years—but, some- 
how, I don’t think she’s developed into 
the proper sort of a woman for that, 
for instance ” He indicated a peach- 
colored tea gown with a lace coat. 

“I’m going to keep that, anyway,” 
Hortense assured him. “I’m going to 
dress up in it sometimes at midnight, 
when not a soul in Lac des Loups can 
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possibly see me. And as for the rest, 
it isn’t a question so much of the sort 
of woman as of the sort of place. That 
mauve broadcloth with the self-colored 
embroidery will be charming for her, 
I know. And nothing could be simpler 
than that smoke-colored chiffon—if it 
weren’t for the orange embroidery on it. 
Lac des Loups would never stand for 
that orange on its pastor’s wife’s bosom, 
I am sure; but it will be positively de- 
mure in New York. And that white 
lingerie thing is sweet for any sort of 
person of any age, dear. I’d keep it 
myself if I didn’t have another. If only 
Fou don’t think she would consider it an 
impertinence, Angus ?” 

By no exertion of his imagination or 
his intellect could Angus conceive of 
any one’s regarding any action of his 
Hortense as an impertinence. And the 
next morning there started simultane- 
ously for New York a graceful effusion 
from Hortense, explaining. the gift, and 


a properly insured express package. 
Priscilla had been away from home 


overnight—a rare happening. But then 
it was a rare and dissipated occasion. 
Some one had sent Miss Osterwald, of 
the Fine Arts department, two gallery 
seats for the opera, and she had invited 
her friend, Miss Horton, of the Domes- 
tic Science department, to accompany 
her to hear “Die Gétterdimmerung” 
sung. The two ladies had listened 
with conscientious interest to the 
opera. It was a long one. When they 
emerged into the street it was very late. 
But the lateness of the hour, and a cer- 
tain hunger induced by an attentive lis- 
tening to the musical masterpiece, led 
Miss Horton to accept Miss Osterwald’s 
invitation to spend the night in her 
apartment, in a more southerly section 
of Harlem than that in which she her- 
self resided, and there to refresh herself 
with crackers, cheese, and beer. In 
consequence of this unwonted social ac- 
tivity, Priscilla did not reach her own 
abode until the evening of the day on 


which Hortense’s letter and box had ar- 
rived. 

The hall boy told her that he had 
received and guarded her box all day. 
Priscilla denied any knowledge of a 
box. The boy produced it—it was the 
size of a Saratoga trunk, Priscilla 
thought—and she continued to disclaim 
its possible ownership until she had seen 
the name and address. Then she saw 
“insured for $300.00,” and nearly 
fainted. After that, she saw that the 
box had been shipped by the Reverend 
A. Whittelsie, Lac des Loups, Michigan, 
Dazed, she allowed the hall boy to climb 
the stairs after her, bearing the mys- 
terious shipment from the cousin whom 
she mentally designated as a demented 
clergyman, 

The day’s mail lay just inside the 
hall door, and included a letter from 
Lac des Loups. 

“Of course!” said Priscilla, collecting 
her faculties. “That’s where Angus and 
his wife were going to live when they 
came home from honeymooning at 
Pikes Peak. Well, this will clear up 
the mystery.” 

It did. Hortense’s letter was as 
graceful as possible, and it informed 
Miss Horton that she was sending her 
some clothes which she thought would 
be more appropriate to New York than 
to Lac des Loups, and she hoped that 
Priscilla would understand the spirit in 
which they were sent. 

“There’s no good being stuffy about 
my cousin-in-law’s hand-me-downs,” 
said Priscilla to herself, proceeding to 
the examination of the box. When she 
had removed endless wrappings of 
tissue paper, and snipped endless yards 
of tape, and had arrived at the gifts 
themselves, she snorted. 

“The woman is a stark, staring idiot 
she informed the dining-room walls. 
“Where on earth should I wear such 
things as these? Poor Angus!” 

She looked at them harder. 

“There’s real Val in that white dress,” 


” 
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again she addressed the walls. Priscilla 
dearly loved the real. That was one 
reason she was still Priscilla Horton. 
Once there had been a man who had 
not responded rightly to her test of 
reality; and so, for ten years, she had 
put men out of her scheme of things. 

She hung the white lingerie frock 
over the back of a chair, and gave her 
attention to the smoke-colored chiffon. 

“What sort of life does she think a 
teacher of domestic science lives, I won- 
der?” she mused. “She must be per- 
fectly insane. I don’t think I ever wore 
a real décolleté in my life; a little V cut 
out of summer muslins was the most. 
What shall I do with the truck? It’s 
curious how your eye gets used to that 
combination of orange and dull gray. I 
thought it was garish at first, but now it 
seems just Frenchy. How soft it feels! 
I declare I do believe that the dress 
would be merely dull if it wasn’t for 
that orange!” She hung the smoke- 
colored chiffon over the back of an- 
other chair, and examined the suit. 

“IT could almost wear this,” she 
thought weakly. “Of course it’s too 
handsome, but it’s the sort of hand- 
someness which is unobtrusive. It is 
the most heavenly shade of heliotrope! 
Or is it lavender? I never can tell. And 
the skirt has a waist of the same color 
chiffon attached. Isn’t it dear? I am 
really going to keep that one, for the 
faculty reception.” 

Miss Horton had never attended the 
faculty reception since she had been 
connected with the training school. She 
had never had the appropriate costume, 
she felt, and she had always reasoned 
wisely that one reception a year was not 
an event for which a sensible woman 
would buy a special gown. She con- 
tinued to gaze at the broadcloth with 
its self-colored embroidery. 

“T’d need a new hat,” she told her- 
self sadly. “Oh, it’s silly. I ought to 
have more strength of mind than even 
to think of such a thing. I’ve plenty of 
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clothes for my way of life. And my 
way of life is perfectly satisfactory to 
me.” 

Being a woman of decision, she 
promptly gathered up the gorgeous gar- 
ments and took them into her bedroom, 
where she flung them upon the bed, be- 
ing rather cross with herself and very 
cross with her second cousin Angus’ 
bride. Then she went into the kitchen- 
ette and set about preparing her dinner. 

Presently a distinct frown appeared 
between her brows. She was trying not 
to let her imagination play tricks with 
her and suggest to her dinner tables at 
which the smoke-colored chiffon, em- 
broidery of orange, décolleté and all, 
might appropriately appear. She wan- 
dered into her dining room, somewhat 
disconsolately, for the wretched chiffon 
frock had suggested such a different 
dining room and such a different feast! 

“T couldn’t be a bigger fool if I were 
fifteen instead of thirty-five,” said Pris- 
cilla Horton. “What a particularly ugly 
room this is, by the way! Upon my 
word, there’s no reason for my eating 
in such a depressing, dyspepsia-inviting 
place as this!” 

Subtly did the garments purchased for 
the trousseau of the rich, young, and 
lovely Miss Hortense Darling begin their 
work of transforming that sensible spin- 
ster, Miss Priscilla Horton, who was 
neither rich, young, nor lovely. The 
dining-room wall paper worried her 
all the evening; it also occurred to her 
that there had never been in the history 
of apartment houses so hideous a drop 
light as the one which depended above 
her little, square, oak dining table. 

“I am going to see that those things 
are changed,” declared Miss Horton. 

The agent of the apartment tried to 
persuade her that she was mistaken. 
He insisted that it was unprecedented 
for an apartment, to be “decorated’’ to 
suit a tenant after the tenant had made 
the fatal mistake of signing a lease 
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and moving her goods and chattels under 
the roof. 

Priscilla assured the agent, with con- 
vincing sincerity, that the three years’ 
relation which they had maintained 
toward each other satisfactorily would 
terminate two and a half months hence, 
on the first day of May, unless he 
yielded to her perfectly just, though 
somewhat belated, demands. 

The agent yielded, or at least com- 
promised. A week later, Priscilla was 
living in a two-room-kitchenette-and- 
bath apartment which had a soft, gray- 
green background for any French 
frocks that might appear in it; and the 
“art-glass” structure which had lighted 
her little table had been removed. Glass 
candlesticks, with white and _ silver 
shades, took its place. 

The boxes, with their tissue-paper- 
swathed enclosures, lay high and re- 
mote upon the shelf of the wardrobe in 
Priscilla’s room. She_ conscientiously 
refrained from raising her eyes toward 
the shelf when she took her serviceable 
serge off its hanger in the morning; she 
hadn’t quite made up her mind what 
to do with the two “impossible” pieces 
of finery in the group of three, and she 
wished to avoid their influence. But 
lowered eyes availed her nothing. The 
dresses were there, exhaling influence 
as if it had been a perfume, begging Pris- 
cilla to accept their loveliness, teaching 
her that it was a drab, linsey-woolsey 
existence she had led since her brief 
girlhood, begging her to add a touch 
of rose and gold before it was too late. 
Priscilla endeavored to satisfy their in- 
sistent demands by buying, at large and 
totally unprecedented expense, a hat to 
wear with the lovely suit. But, as the 
large, blond lady who sold it to her said: 
“You really ought to add a puff or two 
—no? Well, anyway, dearie, you ought 
to fluff your hair to do that hat justice.” 

The first night that Priscilla beheld 
her hair in curlers, she blushed furi- 
ously, hastily tore them out of her locks, 
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and made the tightest, ugliest, most self- 
respecting braid of them that she had 
ever succeeded in achieving. The next 
night she went to a lecture at the na- 
tural history museum and _ looked 
closely at the hair of every woman who 
boasted anything of the “fluff” which 
the large, blond lady had recommended 
so heartily. Again, before her mirror, 
she tried the kid curlers. And, feeling 
herself an abandoned soul, she covered 
them coquettishly with a large “Silk 
handkerchief. The next Sunday she 
wore the lavender suit, the lavender hat, 
and the “fluffed” coiffure, to church. 
She also wore a nervous flush, and her 
eyes were bright with timidity. She 
half expected a rebuke from the pulpit 
for overdressing in the Lord’s temple, 
but the sermon happened to be a glori- 
fication of Mary over Martha, and she 
felt approved. Moreover, now that she 
noticed it, she was no more richly or 
charmingly dressed than half the women 
in the congregation. She walked home 
with a new springiness in her step, and 
with something a bit jauntier than mere 
physical-culture erectness in her car- 
riage. But the fateful dresses in the 
wardrobe were not yet content. 

The next time Priscilla went to the 
theater, she was determinedly extrava- 
gant. She wanted to wear the lavender 
frock, and she felt that the topmost gal- 
lery was too poor a place for it. She 
persuaded Miss Osterwald to share her 
extravagance, and to buy seats in the 
orchestra. There she found that the 
lavender broadcloth was really too mod- 
est. She dreamed through the first act 
of a crépe de Chine, neutral in color, but 
with exquisite, long lines and a dragging 
train, in which she might sweep down 
the aisles of the orchestra circle. 
Through the second, she imagined a 
companion other than the excellent, 
square-built Miss Osterwald, with 


whom she might, after the play, go to a 
softly brilliant restaurant, all pink- 
shaded lights and flowers, and the shim- 
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mering clothes of women. And during 
the third act, she most unfortunately lost 
herself in a reverie concerning the home 
to which she might go afterward, with 
the same satisfying companion. 

“It certainly wasn’t worth paying two- 
fifty a seat for!” declared Miss Oster- 
wald, after the performance. “A silly 
play! A dollar and a half wasted, that’s 
what I call it!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Pris- 
cilla. 

“Did you notice the man with glasses 
staring at us?” pursued the lady from 
the Fine Arts department. “At first, I 
thought it was some one from the School 
-—he wore glasses, and looked sort of 
the way they do. But it wasn’t. He 
sat just across the aisle.” 

“T didn’t notice him,” replied Pris- 
cilla indifferently. 

“Why, there he is now!” whispered 
Miss Osterwald, as they took their seats 
in the subway train. Priscilla glanced 
in the direction which her companion in- 
dicated, and she saw a tall, rather pleas- 
ant-looking, rather foreign-looking, mid- 
dle-aged man who was certainly look- 
ing at them with some attention. How- 
ever, he courteously changed the angle 
of his glance, and Priscilla said indif- 
ferently that he did look a little familiar, 
but that she thought it was merely the 
type which they half recognized. 

The transformation of Priscilla was 
attracting attention in the exclusively 
feminine circles in which she moved. 
Ladies young enough to feel, indirectly, 
the effect of those concealed garments 
on Priscilla’s top shelf, were led to pur- 
chase the becoming instead of the 
strictly utilitarian in their spring suits. 
Older ladies observed to one another 
that when a woman was seized with a 
passion for display late in life, it was, 
as was the case with most deferred ju- 
‘venile diseases, very dangerous. This 
bitterness was a tribute to Priscilla’s 
spring shirt waists, handmade, and her 
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spring ties and jabots, on which touches 
of color appeared. 

They never knew, the bitter or the 
sympathetic ladies, the crowning folly 
of Priscilla’s self-respecting career. It 
was committed late in April, on a day 
when the soft airs and the delicate in- 
timations of spring were enough to have 
made St. Simeon Stylites a devotee of 
folly, let alone a woman whose moral 
fiber had been weakened by living for 
two months in a small apartment with 
two pervasively frivolous French frocks. 

In the first place she, whose idol had 
once been her savings-bank account, 
bought daffodils on her way home from 
school and arranged them on her dining 
table. They gave such an effect of light- 
hearted gayety to the greeny-gray 
room, with the shining crystal of the 
candlesticks, and the brightness of the 
white and silver shades, that Priscilla 
felt like having a party to he!p her en- 
joy them. But none of her intimates 
was available. At first, she was sorrow- 
ful over the lack, but by and by a look 
that the Reverend Angus Whittelsie 
might have remembered stole over her 
face; her eyes danced a little, her lips 
curved into a smile. She went to the 
wardrobe and took down the big box. 
Half an hour later, she sat down in 
much state to a solitary dinner. Her 
hair was fluffed in a wavy which even 
the large blond lady would have thor- 
oughly commended, and she wore a 
décolleté, smoke-colored, chiffon gown, 
with a dash of orange embroidery across 
the bosom. For company she had a 
volume of “Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s Letters” propped before her. 

““She’s more amusing than poor Lotta 
Osterwald,” Priscilla was thinking pat- 
ronizingly to herself, as she poured a 
demi-tasse of coffee from her little 
glass-and-copper urn. And then, sud- 
denly, her ears caught a strange sound. 
A latchkey was being turned in her 
door. She sat up straighter, eyes wid- 
ened, brows contracted, gown forgotten. 
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The door actually responded to another 
key than her own! The door opened, 
a masculine tread advanced the fifteen 
feet between the dining-room entrance 
and the front door. Priscilla had arisen, 
frightened, bewildered. A man stood in 
the doorway, a tall, rather pleasant- 
looking, rather foreign-looking man, 
with nearsighted eyes and glasses. 

“I beg your pardon!” cried the man, 
backing away from the entrance to the 
dining room. Priscilla’s courage came 
back. He was evidently no hardened 
marauder. “I—I—I must be in the 
wrong flat. What floor is this?” 

“The third,” replied Priscilla, still 
happily forgetful of her costume. 

“T beg your pardon, madam. I don’t 
know what to say,” the intruder pro- 
tested in miserable accents. “I live on 


. the fourth—I thought I had reached it— 
and—my key, it seems, opens your door! 
It was a mistake 

“IT understand perfectly,” replied Pris- 


” 


cilla with graciousness. “But we must 
look into this matter of keys at once. 
Do you suppose that all the keys in the 
house open all the apartments ?” 

“T—permit me, madam,” said: the man, 
fumbling in a card case, and laying be- 
fore her a bit of pasteboard which 
seemed to indicate that he was Mr. Vic- 
tor Carlsen, of the Something Royal 
Engineers, special envoy to the United 
States in some educational capacity. “I 
will, with your permission, interview 
the janitor and learn if this can be so.” 

When Mr. Carlsen returned with the 
janitor to prove to that skeptical person 
that at least his key would unfasten Miss 
Horton’s door, Miss Horton’s bare 
shoulders were covered with a scarf. 
She had remembered her attire, and she 
was full of miserable mortification, The 
man would think her insane—eating a 
lonely, self-prepared dinner in a two- 
by-four flat in that costume. 


“T thought Mrs. Cartwright had the 
apartment overhead,” Priscilla said to 
the janitor. 

“So she has, but this gentleman is a 
friend of hers a 

“My only friend in New York,” ob- 
served Mr. Carlsen pathetically, and a 
little eagerly. 

“And he’s taking care of it for her 
while she’s in Texas vis’tin’ her married 
daughter. She ain’t never felt the same 
about leavin’ it empty since it was broke 
into last summer an’ her grandfather’s 
picture and a Turkey rug took.” 

“If only I dared have the presumption 
to say how aromatic your coffec 
smells !’’ said Mr. Carlsen suggestively, 
when the janitor had clumped off down- 
stairs, 

Priscilla hesitated. But the smoke- 
colored chiffon wrought upon her, and 
besides, she liked his eyes; they were 
so honest, she told herself. And any- 
way, she was old enough ‘p do what she 
pleased. So she said: “Won't you have 
a cup?” 


“T am so sorry you,can’t come East 
and marry us,” wrote Priscilla to Angus 
Whittelsie, in August. “But Victor has 
to return to Denmark in October, and so 
we can’t wait for your vacation. But 
will you please tell your Hortense for 
me that the whole thing was her doing? 
He saw me first in that lavender broad- 
cloth and he liked it—it’s his favorite 
color. And the evening he came march- 
ing into my apartment, I was masquer- 
ading as a lady of fashion in the gray 
chiffon—and, oh, he liked it! And I’m 
going to wear that heavenly white thing 
when I am being married. Oh, Angus! 
You should pray for your poor cousin 
that she may be delivered from the lure 
of dress! You don’t know how I like it, 
and how grateful I am to it—and Hor- 
tense. Your once sensible, Priscilla.” 
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EREMIAH CARNEY sat before the 
desk in his office, his head sunk for- 
ward, his eyes closed. It was a bare 

ten minutes since Jeremiah, Jr., had 
left him, and Jeremiah, Jr.’s words still 
rang in his ears. He had breezed in 
—Jerry was thirty-three, but he always 
breezed—with a piece of astonishing in- 
formation. 

“Dad,” he cried, throwing his hat 


onto a neat pil: of letters in a way that 
annoyed his father, “do you realize that 
on next Saturday you'll celebrate your 
golden wedding?” 

“What!” exclaimed Jeremiah Carney, 
forgetting in his surprise to be annoyed 
about the hat. 


“Sure! Hada note from Alice this 
morning. She said we mustn’t forget 
it, and to jog your memory so you’d 
get something for mother. Get some- 
thing spiffing, dad. Mother’s such a 
nifty old lady.” 

“ ‘Old lady,’” echoed his father. “I 
guess your mother would be pleased at 
that! I once mentioned the fact that 
we were getting on, and—well, if she 
hadn’t been a perfect lady I’d have been 
obliged to dodge a teacup! There aren’t 
any old ladies these days, boy. I wish 
there were. When I remember my 
mother ag 

“Thunder !” ejaculated his son impa- 
tiently. “Do you want an active, able- 
bodied woman like mother wearing a 
cap, sitting all day beside the fire, and 


feeding on toast and tea? What’s the 
matter with you, dad? Brace up now, 
and get her some bauble-that’ll make 
her eyes shine. You don’t look much 
like a patriarch yourself.” 

“There are days when I feel like 
one,” confessed his father. 

“Well,” replied Jerry, looking down 
fondly on his sire, “I notice you don’t 
seem very keen to give up business. 
Why, you and mother are perfect won- 
ders! Not one of your children can 
compare with either of you. Alice said 
to order fifty yellow chrysanthemums 
for her. She and Tom will be here 
with all the kids. I guess we'd all bet- 
ter come to dinner. I'll call up Jack 
this morning, and we’ll surprise mother. 
I'll bring fifty yellow candles for the 
dining room. We'll put ’em in gilt can- 
dlesticks and og 

“Jeremiah,” interrupted his father 
sternly, “get out! I’ve.an important 
appointment in twenty minutes, and 
must prepare some papers to be signed. 
I'll stop at Bigelow’s on my way home 
and get something appropriate for a 
giddy young thing like your mother. 
Legone! I wonder that you manage 
to support your family, butting into 
business hours the way you do.” 

Then Jerry had grinned, rumpled his 
father’s hair affectionately, and de- 
parted. And straightway Jeremiah 
Carney forgot the business appointment. 
He became lost in thought, going back 
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over the fifty years, thinking how long 
a way they had traveled from the little 
house on South Sixth Street to the big, 
stone mansion on the Boulevard. Fifty 
years! A lifetime that he and Sally 
had lived together; yet it seemed to 
Jeremiah, as he thought it over, that 
they hadn’t lived together since they left 
the little house. 

All the children were born in the lit- 
tle house: Jack and Alice and Jerry, and 
the two older children who had died. 
There had been only one maid to help 
Sally with the housework, and some- 
times none at all, yet, somehow, they 
had found time to be together. At any 
rate, they had lived closer, he thought, 
smiling. 


with but three bedrooms was obliged 
to “double up.” No separate rooms, no 
private baths, no luxurious dressing 
rooms in those old days. Why, he could 
distinctly remember sleeping on an old 
lounge one night when Alice had the 


croup! It was too short, and was up- 
holstered in haircloth which kept prick- 
ing him. He remembered being so un- 
comfortable that he had at last sworn, 
quite audibly, and Sally had called un- 
derstandingly from the next room: “I 
know, dear. It makes me feel that way, 
too.” 

What a good sport Sally had been! 
How gallantly she had met life’s ups 
and downs. How hard she had worked 
—harder than ever he had! And all 
those babies Who was he to be- 
grudge her the liberty she now enjoyed? 
Why should he expect her to settle 
down, just because he sometimes felt 
old himself? Sally had never been out 
much when she was young. If she en- 
joyed committees and bridge and mati- 
nées, if she liked making out checks for 
her pet charities, why shouldn’t she? 

Yes, young Jerry was right. He'd 
present her with something “‘spiffing,” 
whatever that was. Once Sally had 
mildly hinted that she loved rubies, and 
though the little house was years behind 


A family of five in a house- 


them then, rubies still seemed an ex- 
travagance to Jeremiah Carney. Well, 
Sally should have her rubies now. She 
deserved them. Didn’t the Bible say 
that the price of a good woman was 
“above rubies?” 

So Jeremiah Carney spent an hour 
that afternoon selecting rubies and dia- 
monds and ordering them set in a ring 
which would be, he felt sure, “spiffing” 
enough to suit his younger son. On 
his way home he decided that if Sally 
said nothing about the coming anniver- 
sary, he would be dumb himself. Then 
at the surprise dinner party he would 
make his presentation, to show that he, 
at least, had not forgotten. It would be 
a triumph! No need of saying that 
had Alice not jogged Jerry and told the 
boy to remind his father, he might have 
forgotten, too. In the old days he 
would not have forgotten, but of late 
years he had~sometimes been remiss. 
Well, he’d show her now! 

Nevertheless, as time went by and 
Sally made no mention of the coming 
day, her husband felt mildly hurt. 
Women, he supposed, always remem- 
bered anniversaries; and a golden wed- 
ding—surely a woman should remem- 
ber her golden wedding! And twice 
that week Sally was late to dinner. He 
wondered if it were possible for a 
woman to become a gadabout at sixty- 
nine. Sally had loved her home when 
she was young. Now she seemed for- 
ever on the go. There was no doubt 
that freedom and _ prosperity had 
changed her. 

Jeremiah’s thoughts kept reverting to 
the little house as the days passed. His 
secretary wondered if- her employer 
were losing his grip. Twice he had ad- 
dressed her as “Sally,” and once as 
“Mother ;” and in the midst of dic- 
tating an important letter he had in- 
quired if she knew anything about 
South Sixth Street, an unheard-of lo- 
cality. 

The day before the great event Jere- 
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miah was distinctly restless, It wasn’t 
because Sally’s rubies were in his 
pocket, nor because Jerry had riled him 
by calling up to be sure he had not for- 
gotten them. Old memories kept thrust- 
ing themselves between him and _ his 
work: The time Alice had cut her fin- 
ger with the bread knife; the day Jack 
nearly drowned himself investigating 
the cistern ; the night he had to tell Sally 
that their first little baby coufd not live, 
and the look in her eyes when, two 
years later, they put her little daughter 
in her arms. 

Those were good days in the little 
house. That was life. To come back 
after the day’s work to the home hearth 
fire; to train young lives in the way 
that they should go; to have experi- 
enced the trust and understanding that 
exists between a man and a woman who 
love each other—what more could one 
desire? Those were the things that 
prosperity could not buy; that it too 
often lost. Could it be possible that 
he and Sally, who had had these things, 
had lost a part of them now that the 
birdlings had left the nest and the need 
of work was gone? A sense of depres- 
sion settled upon him like a cloud. 

Sally was late to dinner again that 
~ night. It seemed to her husband that 
her eyes showed signs of tears, but she 
laughed at his accusation and replied 
that she’d been reading too steadily and 
must see an oculist. 

It was Jerry’s suggestion that his fa- 
ther lure his mother to a matinée on 
the great day, leaving the house free 
for their children to dispose of sundry 
' decorations and the fifty candles which 
were to light the scene. Sally’s eyes 
brightened for a moment at the idea, 
then her lids hid them, and she an- 
swered that an important meeting at 
the hospital would claim her time. 

Jeremiah felt vaguely disappointed 
and rebuffed. It seemed incredible that 
Sally shou'd forget the day—but she 
had forgotten. Even next morning, 


when he kissed her fondly as he de- 
parted for the office, she only smiled 
gently, as she always did. Of course, 
he told himself, there was no reason 
why the kiss should have surprised her. 
For fifty years he had kissed her whea 
he went to work. It was an old habit, 
Still, he wished she’d remembered. Per- 
haps she would call him up when the 
momentous thought occurred to her. 
He listened nervously each time his sec- 
retary answered the telephone. Yes, he 
thought gloomily as the hours passed, 
he and Sally had traveled many miles 
apart since those years in the little 
house. 

Dinner that night was planned for 
the usual time, so that even the young- 
est grandchild could be present. At 
five o'clock Jeremiah Carney reached 
for his hat, felt in his pocket to be sure 
that Sally’s rubies were still there, and 
bade his secretary good night. But 
once at the portals of the office building, 
he hesitated. He glanced at his watch 
and did some calculating. It would 
take him but fifteen inutes to reach 
home in a taxi. Suddenly he resolved 
to give way to the impulse that had 
been growing steadily for days. He 
would visit the little house! Not go in, 
of coufse, but.at least pass by and gaze 
at the windows where, years ago, child- 
ish faces had pressed against the glass 
to watch for him. Later that night, 
when the children had all gone home, 
he would tell Sally what he had done. 
Perhaps she would laugh at him; per- 
haps, also, she would understand. Sally 
was pretty good at understanding. So 
Jeremiah Carney turned south toward 
the little house. 

It was not far. The city had grown 
up about it since the old,days. Turn- 
ing into the once-familiar street, he 
faced a wholesale cigar store and a Chi- 
nese laundry. He hesitated a moment, 
reluctant to see the old home in such 
surroundings, perhaps neglected and 
forlorn or, worse—turned into a bak- 
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ery or grog shop. Then something 
drew him on until he stopped from 
sheer surprise. 

The little house stood back from the 
street, looking as trim and orderly as in 
the days when he had mowed the tiny 
lawn himself. There were ruffled cur- 
tains at the windows; and a mass of 
yellow blooms upon the sills. Jere- 
miah stared, almost expecting little 
faces to peer out at him, or to see the 
door open and a crowd of youngsters 
rush into his extended arms. Only one 
change he noted. In the old days the 
house had been painted brown, a ser- 
viceable color which Sally had never 
liked. Now it was a yellow—golden, 
to fit the day, he thought with a quick 
smile—a Colonial yellow, with white 
trimmings and green blinds. How good 
it was to find it still a home! 

Jeremiah moved on reluctantly, only 
to come back and stand before the gate. 
There was a child’s armchair upon the 
porch and a battered rocking horse. 
He wished the owner of them would 
come to the window and wave a greet- 
ing. How glad he was the place was 
not neglected! He would bring Sally 
to look at it to-morrow. He wished he 
could go inside 

Suddenly Jeremiah became bold. He 
would go inside! Some sweet woman 
had put those flowers in the window. 
He would tell her that he had lived 
here years ago, and ask to step into the 
living room a moment. He could spare 
ten minutes and. still reach home in time 
for dinner. Jeremiah walked up the 
narrow path and boldly rang the bell; 
indeed, he rang it twice before a bolt 
shot back and the door opened to re- 
veal—Sally ! 

At first Jeremiah didn’t believe his 
eyes, because it was years since he had 
seen Sally in a blue-checked apron. But 
there she stood, just as she might have 
long ago, her cheeks flushed from 
proximity with the kitchen stove, while 
from within came the delicious aroma 


of toasting bread. They stared at one 
another for a mute moment; then Sally, 
being the woman, found her tongue. 

“You're just in time for supper,” she 
said, smiling, though Jeremiah, glanc- 
ing at her shrewdly, would have sworn 
that she had been crying this time. He 
stepped across the threshold and stared 
about him. 

“Who lives here?” burst from him 
at last. 

“I do,” said Sally. She laughed, a 
gay little laugh he hadn’t heard for 
years. “Did you know I was leading a 
double life?” 

Jeremiah entered the sitting room, 
sank down on an old lounge, then rose 
hastily and looked behind him. : 

“Tt’s the same one,” said Sally. “Do 
you remember how you used to swear 
at it?” 

“T shall never swear at it again,” re- 
plied her husband. “TI love it; though 
in the future I shall choose another 
seat.” 

He was looking about, bewildered, at 
the dimly familiar objects. There was 
the standing work basket he hadn’t seen 
in ages, bulging with stockings as of old. 
On the wall above it hung a framed 
pencil drawing of a calf, Jack’s first 
artistic effurt. The animal appeared to 
have three legs of vastly different 
lengths, and below was scrawled in 
childish lettering: ‘For mother’s birth- 
day, with love from Jack.” Jeremiah 
regarded it intently; then his eyes 
crept back to Sally and he thundered in 
a voice that would have surprised his 
secretary: “Great heavens, mother! 
How long have you been up to this?” 

“You're hungry, aren’t you?” Sally 
replied irrelevantly. “Come out in the 
kitchen and we'll have supper.” 

“No, we won’t. Not till you’ve ex- 
plained yourself, my dear. Why’— 
with another astonished glance at’ his 
surroundings—“it looks as if you'd 
lived here always!” 

“IT sometimes think,” said Sally 
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quietly, “that I have never lived any- 
where else.” 

She sat down rather limply on the 
haircloth lounge, as if she were sud- 
denly appalled at the words she had 
uttered. It struck her husband that for 
the first time she looked old and weary. 
He moved nearer and, despite the vow 
of a moment since, seated himself be- 
side her on the prickly lounge. ~She 
looked up at him with a faint smile. 

“Must I tell you—everything ?” 

It was a reluctant question, and Jere- 
miah stiffenedy a little hurt. 

“Of course, if you’d rather not,” he 
began coldly, when Sally, watching his 
face, said quickly: 

“T’'ll tell, but—I was afraid to hurt 
you. You see, dear, I’ve been so— 
lonely.” 

“Lonely! For this?” 

She nodded. He knew, now, that 
she’d been weeping. Then the words 
came with a rush. 

“Oh, you mustn’t misunderstand me! 
I loved everything—the big house and 
the comforts I’d never had. It was 
wonderful to give the children the 
things they wanted, without having to 
count the cost. It was glorious to know 
they could be educated as they deserved 
to be. I was so proud of them. I 
wouldn’t have had it different; but 
afterward—when even the baby was 
married and gone away—and you al- 
ways so busy at the office—and—and not 
a blessed thing for me to do but play 
bridge and go to board meetings and 
serve on committees—I—I don’t feel 
old, Jerry, and re : 

“But,” interrupted her astonished 
husband, “I thought those things were 
the breath of life to you!” 

“They aren't,” said Sally soberly. 
“T’m not saying I don’t enjoy a hand 
of bridge and the fact that people think 
I have ability for outside work. I like 
it, in a way, having folks come to me 
for advice. I’m human enough for 
that, dear; but those things don’t con- 


stitute the breath of life. Sometimes 
I feel that I’ve never breathed it since 
we left this house. Do you remember 
what an event it was when we had the 
new sink put in? I kept running into 
the kitchen to look at it all that first 
week.” 

Jeremiah nodded, looking absently 
into space. At last he said: “How 
long since you’ve—lived here, mother ?” 

His wife laughed lightly, a little 
laugh that was almost gay. 

“One year; just a year ago to-day I 
found it. I—I was feeling “blue. It 
was—well, a special day, and you hadn't 
remembered. I was silly to mind, be- 
cause I knew you loved me, but all 
through the meeting at the Orphans’ 
Home I kept thinking about the good 
times we used to have, and when the 
meeting was over I came down here. 

“Tt was dreadful, Jerry! It had 
been vacant for months, and there was 
a barber’s pole at the side door. Some 
windows were broken, and a ‘To Rent’ 
sign was out in front. Well, I took 
down that sign with my own hands and 
ran for the agent. I felt as if some 
one had been abusing one of our chil- 
dren. I wanted to buy the place, but 
feared you’d think me crazy, so I took 
a five years’ lease instead. Once it was 
clean, the rest was fun. Most of the 
old things were in our attic. I brought 
them down in the car, one at time. You 
should have seen William the day he 
drove down here with the walnut hat- 
tree beside him! I believe he thinks 
my mind is going, though I intimated 
that I was preparing the place for an 
unfortunate friend.” 

“Gosh!” cried Jeremiah with feeling. 
“Tt’s a wonder he didn’t give notice! 
You might have lost the best chauffeur 
in the city. What did you do, Sally, 
once it was fixed?” 

“T’d come here days when I got des- 
perate, and pretend. I baked the sugar 
cookies. the children liked, and made 
milk toast for your supper. Sometimes 
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I’d set the table for all five of us. I’ve 
held such long conversations with my- 
Self it's a wonder my mind is sound. 
Maybe it isn’t! Jerry—how did you 
find out what I’d done?” 

“I didn’t,” replied 
meekly. 

“Then why: Sally began won- 
deringly, though something unbeliev- 
able was dawning in her mind. “How 
did you happen—what brought you 
to——” 

She seemed unable to finish any of 
her sentences, though her eyes were 
shining with something besides tears. 
Jeremiah reached for her hand and 
squeezed it, even as he might have fifty 
years ago. 

“My dear,” he answered gently, “I 
was homesick; homesick for the old 
days and the youngsters and the times 
we used to have together. I just had to 
take a look at the old place, and when 
I saw those flowers in the window I 
knew it was still a home, and thought 
I'd ask to step in a moment. By 
George!” He sprang up, fearful of 
what was happening to his voice. “If 
there isn’t the old parchesi board! 
How mad you used to get when I’d keep 
the children up till nine o’clock over it! 
Did I hear you mention milk toast, 
Sally? Let’s eat in the kitchen, to save 
steps, and then we'll have a game. Some 
day you'll have to make some biscuits. 
Do you remember how Jack used to 
pray, ‘Give us this day our biscuit 
bread?’ ” 

“T guess I do! And do you remem- 
ber how Alice would end her prayer 
so unexpectedly, ‘I pray the Lord my 
soul to take—to Boston!’ or any other 
place that came’into her curly head? 
You set the table, Jerry, while I make 
tea. The silver’s all in the same drawer. 
I’m going to open a can of strawberry 
preserve. I put it up last June, right 
in this kitchen.” 

Sally didn’t look old now. 


her husband 
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Like a 
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girl she moved about her own domain. 
Once, when Jeremiah’s labors were over 
and he was seated in one of the old 
rush-bottomed chairs, she stopped to 
kiss the top of his head and say en- 
thusiastically, “I’m having the very time 
of my life, old boy!” 

It was some time later, when they 
were indulging in sponge cake and 
strawberry preserve, that their remi- 
niscences were interrupted by an open- 
ing door. Then came footsteps, many 
footsteps through the old sitting room, 
and the familiar voice of their younger 
son exclaimed : 

“Well, if you’re not the limit!” 

His parents raised dazed faces to 
what appeared to be a mob, crowding 
into the old kitchen. Jerry, Jr., was 
leading it, with Jerry, third, clinging 
to his hand, while Mrs. Jerry was close 
behind, bearing an enormous wedding 
cake. 

And there were Alice and Tom and 
all their children, laden with masses of 
golden blossoms. And Jack, his usu- 
ally sober face wreathed in an under- 
standing grin, his wife, looking no less 
sympathetic, and their two boys, whose 
pockets bulged with yellow candles. 

“You are—the limit!’ repeated Jerry 
sternly. “We'd never have found you 
if William hadn’t given us a hint. To 
leave a banquet and come down here 
to eat—milk toast! I bet my hat it was 
milk toast. Never before did I see a 
bride in a blue apron, but I swear she 
looks adorable. I’m going to kiss her!” 

And he did, the whole mob follow- 
ing suit. 

Later, when the bride had caught her 
breath and removed her apron, they all 
trooped over the old house, pointing out 
and exclaiming over everything: The 
doll house that Jeremiah had made for 
Alice out of a dry-goods box; Jerry’s 
first jig saw; Jack’s paint box; a shelf 
of schoolbooks, and other childish treas- 
ures long forgotten. 
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“Tt’s like a museum,” breathed Jerry, 
pausing on the threshold of his moth- 
er’s bedroom. ‘“Here’s the room we 
were all born in—the very bed, if I’m 
not mistaken. How natural that bed 
looks! I can remember all three of us 
crowding in beside its lawful occupants 
on Christmas mornings.” 

“And if we were sick,’ supplemented 
Alice, “mother would bring us in here 
daytimes, for a treat. I believe those 
are the same geraniums in the window! 
And when ad 

“Look here!” Jack interrupted in 
great excitement. “Here’s my first 
painting of a synset! I remember 
climbing out of the skylight to get that 
view. Father thought it was wonderful. 
Gee, aren’t parents blind!” 

“Tt’s a museum,” Jerry repeated sol- 
emnly. “If one of us was illustrious 
enough we could present it to the city 
as a memorial. Isn’t mother a corker? 
Say, dad, where’s that present you're 
going to give her? We haven't seen 
it.” 

Jeremiah Carney stared at his son, 
clapped his hand to his inside pocket, 
and exclaimed: “Great Czsar’s ghost! 
I’ve been so interested I forgot! 
Mother—Sally—where are you? Here’s 
something to mark the day. If you 
don’t like it, I'll give up. It—it—it’s 
spiffing! Look here!” 

Excited as a boy, Jeremiah snapped 
open a velvet case and held it out to 
his wife of fifty years. Sally gasped. 
She took the little case in hands that 
shook, and looked at it long and ear- 
nestly. She had forgotten her children 
when at last she raised her eyes. 

“Rubies!” she breathed. “The rubies 
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j 
I’ve always wanted ; and—and I thought ™ 
you'd forgotten!” 

“Forgotten our golden wedding!” 7 
cried Jeremiah scornfully. “Not /!” 

And he really thought he spoke the | 
truth. Perhaps it was well that neither 
of them saw the amused glance that | 
flashed between Alice and her brother 
Jerry. 

Afterward, when each child and 
grandchild had been kissed good night, 
Jeremiah bolted the door and came back 
to the sitting room, where sat Sally, gaz- ~ 
ing in rapture upon her gift. 

“Like it?’ he asked, as one sure of 
the reply. 

She raised eyes that rivaled the spar- 
kling gems. 

“It may sound foolish, from a woman 
as old as I, but—I’m-crazy about it! 
And yet—it makes me feel ashamed.* I 
haven’t anything for you. Once I 
thought I’d buy this house to give you. 
That’s why I had it painted yellow, to 
match the day; but later, when I 
thought you’d forgotten, I feared that 
maybe you wouldn’t understand. But 
you did!” She arose, pressing her 
cheek lovingly against his arm. “And 
so did the children, bless ’em, every 
one! Oh, Jerry, there never were such 
children! But’—her voice grew wist- 
ful—‘I—I wish I had something won- 
derful to give you.” 

Then jJetemiah Carney laughed, 
softly and tenderly, as he put his arms 
about his wife and drew her close. 

“What could you give me more won- 
derful than the memory of all these 
years?” he said. 2 

And with his words peace descended 
on Sally’s heart. 
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“Duley” 


By George S. Kaufman and 


Marc Connelly 
With a bow to F. P. A. 


URELY you have met Duley. An 
S amiable, tactless young woman 
with a propensity for doing and 
saying the wrong thing, who utters 
bromides with the air of a Solomon, 
and whose blunders frequently bring 
disastrous results, is difficult to over- 
look. 

Just listen to her as she breezes in. 
We should first explain, however, that 
Dulcy, in this instance, is eager to help 
her husband through a business deal, 
and to further her little scheme she has 
invited the great Mr. Forbes and his 
family for a week-end at her pretty 
home. She comes in with her arms full 
of flowers, before the guests arrive, to 
find her husband, Gordon Smith, and 
her cynical young brother, Bill, discuss- 
ing business. Both of them, knowing 
Dulcy well, are fearful of the results of 
Forbes’ visit. 

Gorpox: Darn it—the man coming here, 
and a business deal on! I don’t like it. It 
looks too much as if I were trying to—I don’t 
like mixing business with social affairs. Dulcy 
invited them; she might at least-—— 

Birt: Why don’t you make Dulcy lay off? 

Gorpon: How can I make her? 

Bitt: Oh, I never thought of that. (Dutcy 
enters.) 

Dutcy (gayly): Hello, everybody! (Giv- 
ing an order to the butler over her shoulder) 


Lynn FONTANNE, 


who plays delightfully the réle of Dulcy. 


Henry, will you take these flowers and put 
them in vases? Then I'll arrange them. I 
think arranging flowers is quite a knack, don’t 
you? (Beaming affectionately on her hus- 
band and her brother) Some people can do 
it and others can’t, you know;; it’s just like an 
ear for music. Either you have it or you 
haven’t it, and—Henry, fix up the little green 
room for to-night. Fix it nicely. 

Henry: Yes, ma’am. 

Gorpon (firmly): Dulcy, listen to me! 

Dutcy (sweetly): Well, dear? 

Gorvon: Who else is coming? 

Dutcy: You'll never guess! 

Gorpon: I'm sure I’ve no idea, Dulcy. 

Dutcy: Well, it’s Schuyler van Dyck! 
(Gorvon is puzzled.) I knew you'd be sur- 
prised. He’s worth millions—one of the Van 
Dycks. 

Gorpon: And he's coming here? 

Dutcy: Yes—isn’t it wonderful? Darling, 
he’s a wonderful man. You ought to hear 
him play the piano. And you'd never think 
he was a Van Dyck—he’s so democratic. 

Bit (skeptically): Where the devil did 
you meet him? 

Dutcy: Oh, I’ve met him several places, 
and this afternoon he was at Mrs. Kennedy’s 
and played for us. He had a lot of invita- 
tions, and he accepted mine. He’s bringing 
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his things right over from Mrs. Kennedy’s, 
and he’s going to stay here for the week-end. 
Gorpon: But, my dear, having this man 
here with Forbes—how do we know that it’s 
going to 
Dutcy (brightly): Oh, but it will. Mr. 
van Dyck’s a business man, too, darling. H« 
owns all kinds of things—railroads, I think 
most of them are. And he’ll help entertain 
Mr. Forbes. 
Gorvon: But Forbes isn’t the kind of man 
that wants to be entertained. That’s just it! 
Dutcy (confidently): Leave Mr. Forbes 
to me, darling. Just wait. I’ve got a real 
surprise for you. 








Dutcy: Don’t you see? Can’t you guess? If Angie 

likes Mr. Leach and marries him—and I fix it— 

well, I’m your wife—-that will make Mr. Forbes so 

grateful that he’ll have to give you more than six- 
teen and two thirds per cent. 
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Gorpvon (dismayed): Another one? 
Dutcy: A wonderful one. Just for you. 
Bitt: One thing that Dulcy never learned 

is the difference between a surprise and a 

shock. 

Gorvon (really concerned): But what is 
it? Has it got to do with Forbes? 

Dutcy (triumphantly): Yes, darling. And 
it’s something that’s going to help you a great 
deal with Mr. Forbes. 

Bitt (sadly): Sometimes I think our fam- 
ily must have adopted. Dulcy. 

Duticy (to the butler): There'll be two 
more for dinner, Henry. That makes nine. 
I love a big table, don’t you, Gordon? There’s 
something so hospitable about it. 

Gordon (suspiciously) : Nine! Then there’s 
still another coming—besides Van Dyck? 

Dutcy: Yes. 

Gorpon: What are you trying to do—solve 
the housing problem? 

Dutcy (arranging flowers): 
darling. Vincent—is coming! 

Gorvon (pussled) : Vincent—Vincent—who 
the devil 

Dutcy (blithely): Vincent Leach. Don't 
you remember? You and I met him at Mrs. 
Peabody's last week—you know, the big sce- 
nario writer. 

GORDON : 


Just wait, 





But, dear, why do you want to 


mix this man Leach up with Forbes? Van 
Dyck may be all right, but—— 

Dutcy: Ah! That's the secret! 

Gorpon: But | don't like secrets. This 
isn’t a.game. 

Dutcy: Promise you won't tell—cross 


your heart. 

Gorpon: Yes, yes. 

Dutcy (triumphantly): Well, 
and Angela—like each other! 

Gorpon: You mean Forbes’ daughter? 

Dutcy (happily): Yes, Angela. Isn’t it 
wonderful? I invited them both down so 
they'll have the whole week-end together. 
And at the same time he can meet her par- 
ents. You never can tell what will happen. 

Gornon: But, Dulcy, you—you don’t know 
Angela so well, and—this man—what do you 
know about him? 

Dutcy: I know all about him. He’s a big 
scenario writer, and just the man for An- 
gela. He’s—he’s so’ practical, and she’s a 
dreamer. Opposites should marry—don’t you 
remember? 


then, he 


Gorpbon : 





But, Dulcy, dear 

Dutcy: And what do you think? I’m 
going to get him to help me with some of 
my scenarios while he’s here. 

Gorpvon: But—why? 

Dutcy: To make them better. 
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Mr. Sterrett is not altogether pleased to find Vincent Leach present and absorbing Angela’s attention. 


Gordon (impatiently): No, no! 
why are you trying to match this 


Leach with Angela? 


I mean, 
fellow 
What do you care about 


it? 

Dutcy: Don’t you see? Can't you guess? 

Gorpon: No. 

Dutcy: Well, if Angie likes Mr. Leach— 
and / fix it up for them—— Well, I’m your 
wife. That will put Mr. Forbes in your debt! 

Gorpon: Dulcy! Now, now listen 





Dutcy: Then he'd feel so grateful that 
he'd have to give you more than sixteen and 
two thirds per cent of the combination! 





Gorpvon: Good heavens—Dulcy—now 
Dutcy: I figured it all out myself. 
Gorpon: But now—now—now wait. 
Dutcy: I know they ought to marry—it’s 


woman’s intuition. Just as I knew / ought 
to marry you, dear. It was because I love 
you, darling, and wanted to help you—and 
(almost in tears)—and 

Gorvon (taking her in his arms): And you 
do help me. But you don’t understand, dear. 
Try to see my position. 

Dutcy (promptly): But I do see it. You 
need Mr. Forbes’ help, and I’m going to get 
it for you. 

Gornon (patiently) : 





I need it in a business 


way. And as it’s only in a business way, | 
feel that I ought to handle it alone—in office 


hours. Don’t you see? 

Dutcy (turning away on the verge of 
tears): I feel almost as if I were being 
exiled. 


Gorvon (comfortingly) : Well, you mustn't. 
You aren’t being exiled. Just realize that in 
this particular affair you’re my silent partner, 
and a very important one, you know. If it 
weren't for you I couldn't go to town day 
after day and—fight! There! You're really 
helping me all the time, just by being you. 
Furthermore, dear, you know you promised 
me that you'd let me manage my own busi- 
ness matters. 

Dutcy: When? 

Gorpon: Three months” ago. When we 
came back from our honeymoon? Don’t you 
remember that you practically discharged my 
secretary ? 

Dutcy (remembering): Oh! 

Gorpon: You see, you made a mistake 
then, and a serious one that you regretted. 
You thought Shepherd was dishonest simply 
because he wore a heavy, black mustache. 

Dutcy: Oh, Gordon, I know I’ve done 
some silly things, but when I married you, 
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dearest, | promised to stand beside you all my 
life, and love you, and help you. And that’s 
what I think I ought to do now. That’s why 
I’m doing it. 

Gorpon: But, Dulcy 

Dutcy: Well! Mr. Forbes is taking ad- 
vantage of you, and I’m not going to let him, 
that’s all! You know he isn’t giving you 
enough, 

Gorpon (patiently): But that isn’t the 
point. In the position I am, I have to go 
ahead with it. I wouldn’t want anything to 
happen. Don’t you see, dear, if I’m not in 
that merger I’ll lose—everything? 

Dutcy:, But only sixteen and two thirds 
per cent! It’s such a funny number, too. 
Why don’t you take’ an even number, like 
twenty-five—or. fifty ? 

BILL (coming in from the porch): Well, 
has she fixed it? 

Dutcy: Yes, we've been all through it, 
Willie, and it’s all settled. 

Gorpvon: Now, Dulcy, you must listen. 

Dutcy (turning away gayly): Now—now, 
not another word. Just let—let sleeping dogs 
lie, and everything is going to come out all 
right. (Mr. vAN Dyck, with bag, baggage, 
and golf sticks, ts shown in.) Oh, here’s Mr. 
van Dyck! Come right in this way, Mr. van 
Dyck! That's right—here you are! Well, 
you found the way, didn’t you? You're like 
me—you'’ve got a bump of location. Henry’ll 
take your things. My, this is lovely! So 
glad to see you in our own little nest, Mr. 
van Dyck. This is my husband, Mr. van 
Dyck—Gordon, whom I’ve been telling you 
so much about. And my b-other, Willie. 

3iLL (completing Dutcy’s unfinished intro- 
duction): My name is Parker. 

Van Dyck: I’m delighted, Mr. Parker. 
I’m very much afraid that I’m intruding. 

Gorpon (cordially): Why, not at all. 

Van Dyck: Mrs. Smith was so—so very 
gracious as to ask me to be your guest. 

Dutcy: Intruding? I should say not! 
Henry, show Mr. van Dyck to his room. 
Henry will. show you, Mr. van’ Dyck. 
(Brightly, as the guest is hurried off up- 
stairs) . Dinner at eight. 

Bit (cynically): Eight? Have you been 
reading Vanity Fair again? 

Dutcy: Everybody dines at eight, Willie. 
It's Continental. Well, and how do you like 
Mr. van Dyck? Nice, isn’t he? 

Gorpon: He’s all right, I guess. 

Dutcy: Wait till you hear him play the 
piano. A lovely touch and so soulful! 

Bitt:. Don’t forget to ask him to play. 

Dutcy: Dear no! Right after dinner 





we're going to have a recital. .A nice musical 
evening. Music after eating helps digestion. 

Henry, the butler, passing through 
the room, reminds Bill of one of Dulcy’s 
pet schemes. Henry is an ex-convict, 
whom Dulcy is helping to go straight, 
and whose furtive manner is inclined 
to make both Gordon and Bill a little 
nervous. : 

311,: When you took this butler out of 
Sing Sing 

Dutcy: He wasn’t in Sing Sing! Now, I 
know just what you're going to say, but it 
isn't true. Just because Henry made one 
false step doesn’t mean he’s going to make 
another. If you ask me, I think there’s 
enough sorrow in ‘the world without trying 
to make things worse. Every cloud has a sil- 
ver lining, and—and—so has Henry. He’s all 
right now. He promised me. Besides, he has 
to report to the probation officer in New 
York every week and tell him everything he 
does. 

Bit: Oh! You don't think he has any 
secrets? 

Dutcy: You must be more tolerant, Wil- 
lie. You know, there’s so much bad in the 
worst of us, and so much good in the best 
of us—that it ill behooves the best of us 
(The bell rings.) 

Gorpon (nervously): Now—now remem- 
ber, Dulcy—if this is Forbes, I—just leave 
him to me, and don’t forget this is a very 
important business matter. 

Dutcy: Now, don't worry, darling. Wor- 
rying is the very worst thing you can do— 
everybody says so. I was reading where Doc- 
tor Crane said in the Globe the other day— 
by worrying you can catch things. (Mr. 
Forses, his daughter, ANGELA, and his youth- 
ful wife are shown in.) Well, here is Mr. 
Forbes now! And Mrs. Forbes! And An- 
gela! My, such red cheeks! Just like two 
ripe apples. Well, Mr. Forbes, did you have 
a nice ride out from the city? Awfully pretty, 
isn't it—Westchester? Did you come out the 
short way or the long way? 

Mrs. Forses (managing to get in a word): 
Which is the way through Hartsdale? 

Dutcy: Oh, that’s the short way. You 
should have come the long way. Oh, no, 
I think that is the long way. You should have 
come the short way. No, wait. Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter. Both ways are awfully pretty. 
Though I don’t suppose you got much chance 
to look at the scenery, did you, Mr. Forbes 
—driving the car? Don't you think driving 
is awfully hard work, Mr. Forbes? Spoils 
the trip, I think. 
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Forses (a taciturn, 
quiet man, 
whelmed by Du tcy’s 
chatter): No; I— 
rather like it. 

Dutcy: Like it? 
Well, it wouldn't do if 
all our tastes were 
alike, would it? Hen- 
ry, you take the things 
right up—you know 
the rooms. You and 
your husband are go- 
ing to have the bridal 
suite, Mrs. Forbes, the 
bridal suite. (/nter- 
rupting Forses, who 
is deep in conversa- 
tion with Gorvon), 
Oh, Mr. Forbes, Mr.! 
Forbes! You and 
your wife are going to 
have the brida! suite! 
(Forses turns and 
glares at his wife.) 
And Angela—where’s 
Angela? (ANGELA is 
discovered in intimate 
conversation with 
Bru.) Oh, there you 
are! I forgot you 
and Willie were old 
friends. Naughty, 
naughty! Well, how 


over- 


is little Angie? My, 
what a pretty neck- 
lace! It’s new, isn’t 


it? Real pearls, too! 


(Britt observes that this registers with 
HENRY.) 

ANGELA: Yes, father gave it to me for my 
birthday. 

Dutcy: Angie is going to have the cutest 


little room of all—just wait till you see it. 
Take the bags right up, Henry. 

ANGELA (politely): Oh, thank you! 

Duwucy (after Mr. van Dyck has been in- 
troduced triumphantly): Well, what do you 
girls say? Shall we leave the men to talk 
business? Wouldn’t you like to see your 
rooms? You haven't been over the house at 
all, you know. 

Mrs. Forses: Why, we'd love to! 

Dutcy: Gordon, darling, you must show 
Mr. Forbes over the grounds. You get a 
beautiful view from the lawn, Mr. Forbes. 
And don’t forget to show him the garden, 
darling—all our vegetables are out of our 
own garden, Mr. Forbes. Then later you 


must see the garden, Mrs. Forbes—and Angie. 
You know, there’s nothing like country life, 
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Dulcy’s long-suffering guests listen for half an hour 





is there? Out next to nature, you know 
You can do just what you like and there’s 
nobody there to look at you. Roughing. it, 
you know—that’s what we do. We're just 
gypsies—regular gypsies. I always say peo- 
ple were never meant to live cooped up in 
the city, you know, like animals 

Bitt (breaking the spell): All in favor of 
the garden, say “Aye.” 

Gorpon (as the men settle down at last in 
peace): Smoke, Mr. Forbes? 

Forses (selecting a cigar): Thanks. 

Gorpon (urging him toward a big easy- 
chair): Sit here, Mr. Forbes. 

Forses (apologetically): Thanks. 
fer a stiff chair—my back, you know. 








I pre- 


A young advertising man, Sterrett, 
drops in by appointment to see Forbes, 
and is invited to stay for dinner. Ster- 
rett is a live wire, and as manager of 
Forbes’ advertising has, in his own 
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to the scenarist’s detailed account of “Sin Throughout the Ages”—in eight reels. 


words, “made the country Forbes con- 
scious.” He has also fallen in love 
with Angela. Angela, however, craves 
a lover more romantic than the busi- 
nesslike youth. After Sterrett has gone 
out to the garden with Bill and Mr. 
van Dyck, Forbes turns to Gordon. 


Forses (bluffly): Smart chap, Sterrett. 
Now, that’s the kind of a man I'd like for a 
son-in-law. Good business head. No fool- 
ishness, like most young people nowadays. 
Substantial—that’s what I mean. Lord knows, 
Smith, I’m just as tolerant as anybody, and a 
little bit more so, but if there is one thing I 
can’t stand it’s this frivol-headed, gad-about 
way of doing things they’ve got nowadays. 

Gorpon: Oh, absolutely. Yes, indeed. 

Forses: Damn it—they—they play with 
life—they don’t work! Everybody wants to 
go into the movies. And it’s not just the 
young. people that have notions. Even my 


wife likes to write—scenarios. 
never sells them. 

GoRDON : 
expression. 

Forses (with a long sigh): Yes, I suppose 
so. She’s young—Angela’s stepmother, you 
know. 

Dutcy (interrupting blithely): Ive got 
the most wonderful day planned out for you 
to-morrow, Mr. Forbes—you’re going to just 
play and play and play. 

Forbes (demurring): .Me? Well, I’m not 
sure that I You see, I’ve been having 
some trouble with my back, and 

Dutcy (brushing his objections lightly 
aside): Golf would be the finest thing in the 
world for it—exercise, you know. You're to 
play eighteen holes with Mr. van Dyck first 
thing in the morning. 

Gorpon (interceding): But, dearest, per- 
haps Mr. Forbes would rather 

Dutcy (brightly) : 


Of course, she 


Probably she’s just seeking self- 











Yes, and I’m going to 
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look after you, too, darling. You know, he 
gets hardly any exercise at all—he works so 
hard. The poor boy! 

Gorpon (desperately): But, Dulcy, dear, if 
you'll just 

Dutcy: J know—you’re all tired out. You 
know, it’s a shame the way he works—he 
tries to do so much. You know—ah—it isn’t 
only the pearl business; he has lots of other 
interests, too. Haven't you, darling? Yes, 
indeed. I don’t suppose he’s told you, Mr. 
Forbes, but he’s really got a lot of things on 
hand. 

Forres (surprised): Why, no! He— 

Gorpon (distressed): Dulcy—— 

Dutcy (with the air of one who knows 
what she’s about): Now, not a word, dar- 
ling—Mr. Forbes might as well know. It’s 
really asking too much of him to make him 
give up all these other things to come into 
the jewelry combination—that is, unless it 
were made worth his while. Of course, if he 
just got sixteen and two thirds per cent he 
couldn’t afford to give up all his time to it. 
Could you, sweetheart? No. He'd have to 
look after his other things, too. (Hurrying 
eagerly to welcome a new arrival) Oh, here 
is Mr. Leach! (Triumphantly) Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is Mr. Vincent Leach, the 
great scenario writer! 





LeacH (effusively): Mrs. Smith! Dear 
lady ! 
Dutcy: I’mso glad! This is Mrs. Forbes, 


Angcla’s mother. You’re really much more 
like her mother than her stepmother—you're 
so darling to her. And Mr. Forbes. Her real 
father! (To ANnceELA eagerly) Didn't I tell 
you I’d have a surprise for you? (To 
Forses) Mr. Leach showed us through his 
studio the other day. J introduced him to 
Angie. He almost kidnaped her and made 
a motion-picture star out of her. 

Forses (annoyed): Oh, is that so? 

Dutcy: Yes; we saw his new picture be- 
ing taken. Tell us about it, Mr. Leach. 
(Whispering loudly to every one) Mr. Leach 
is a scenario writer—a scenario writer. 

LeacH (who is young, very languid, a bit 
effective, with a modesty that admits he’s 
great): If you will pardon me, dear lady, 
not “scenario writer.” Scenarist—really. It’s 
the more modern term. The scenarist of 
to-day is quite different from the scenario 
writer of yesterday. 

Dutcy (in her element): Mr. Leach says 
the motion-picture business is still in its in- 


fancy. 
LeacH: The surface has hardly been 
scratched. The possibilities are enormous. 





The demand for new people—new writers 
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(Turning to Mrs. Forses) Oh, Mrs. Smith 
tells me that you are writing for the films, 
my dear Mrs. Forbes! 

Mrs. Forses: Well, I’m—trying to. 

LeacH: You go on writing. Don’t give up 
Don't let any one discourage you. That was 
my experience. I just kept on and on until 
—well, you see! (Forses is plainly disgusted.) 
Just keep on writing. (Then generously tak- 
ing them all in) All of you—and go to see 
the pictures. See them and see them and 
see them. Study them! Learn how they’re 
made. We're going to do some big things 
later—some of Shakespeare’s things. I’m at 
work on his continuity now, and I was tell- 
ing my director yesterday—I said, you know, 
Shakespeare has a tremendous feeling for 
plot. Of course, the dialogue is stilted for 
to-day, but then you don’t have to hear that 
in the pictures. But he’s still the master. 

Dutcy (with awe): He’s going to organ- 
ize his own company next. 

Birt: Who—Shakespeare? 


Dutcy: No. Mr. Leach. 
Leach: Yes—Vincent Leach Productions, 
Incorporated. The stock will be placed on 


the open market very soon. 

Dutcy: Oh, Mr. van Dyck can tell you 
how to do it. He owns lots of moving-picture 
companies—don’t you, Mr. van Dyck? 

Van Dyck (modestly): Well, I’m inter- 
ested in a small way. 

LeacuH: I’d enjoy talking to you about it 
later. And how about you, Mr. Forbes? 
Didn’t I hear that you were interested in pic- 
tures? 


Forses (turning away): I don’t care a 
damn about ‘em. 

LEACH (not believing his ears): What's 
that? 

Forses: I said I make jewelry. 

LeacH: Well, of course, that’s very nec- 


essary, too—in its way. 

Dutcy (breaking in brightly): Now, I 
have an idea. What do you all say to a 
rubber of bridge before dinner? It’s so rest- 
ful. Let me see—Mr. Forbes, do you play? 

Forses: Why, no, I don’t. 

Dutcy: Oh, yes, you do—you’re just mod- 
est. Mr. Leach, why don’t you and Angela 
go out on the lawn and see the view—where 
the Japanese garden is going to be? 

ANGELA (giving Leacu her hand): 
come on, Vincent. 

Leacu (leading her out): Yes, I'd love 
to see you framed against the glowing splen- 
dor of a twilit garden. 

Britt: My golly, he even makes love in stib- 
titles! 


Yes, 
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Dutcy: Oh, that was the most wonderful picture I ever saw! 
ANGELA: I loved it! 


reels. 


By this time Forbes is none too 

happy, and, alone with his wife for a 
moment, he reproaches her for an inti- 
mate-looking conversation she has been 
having with Van Dyck. 
_ Forses: Spooning with Van Dyck! Isn't 
it enough to have Angela go prancing off 
with that brainless, conceited motion-picture 
jackass? 

Mrs. Forses: Why, Charlie, how can you 
say such a thing? 





I mean heard. Eight marvelous 


Forses: I tell you this whole place is go- 
ing to drive me crazy! I didmt want to come 
here, anyhow. I had a backache and I wanted 
to stay home and rest. 

Mrs. Forses: But you couldn’t refuse 

Forses: And instead of that I’ve got to 
get up at some ungodly hour in the morning 
and go out and play golf. If there is one 
thing I hate more than anything else in the 
world, it’s golfi—unless it’s bridge or moving 
pictures. If I could think of a good excuse, 
I'd go back to town to-night with Sterrett. 
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Mrs. Forses (alarmed) : 
that when—— 

Forses: Don’t you suppose I see that 
woman’s plan to throw Angela and that—that 
film thing together? 

Mrs. Forses: But he’s a charming man, 
and very successful. (As Gorpon returns, 
Mrs. Forses goes up to dress for dinner.) 

ForBes (proceeding to take out some of 
his bitterness on his defenseless host): Mr. 
Smith, what Mrs. Smith had to say about 
your other activities came as something of a 
revelation to me. 

Gorpon (trying to explain) : 
my wife—— 

Forses: As you may have been aware, 
my agreement to admit you on a sixteen-and- 
two-thirds-per-cent basis was founded on the 
expectation that you would give all your time 
to the new enterprise. 

Gorpvon: But I’m trying to te!l you, Mr. 
Forbes, that- 

Forses: In the circumstances your busi- 
ness and your services would hardly be worth 
that amount to me. If you desire to enter 
the amalgamation on a basis of ten per cent, 
why, I shall be very glad to receive you. 
Otherwise 

Gorpon: But, my dear Mr. Forbes—you— 
you don’t understand. Mrs. Smith didn’t 
mean that—— (But Dutcy breaks in.) 

Dutcy: Oh, here are the bridge players! 
Come on in, Mr. Sterrett. Put the table right 
here, Henry. I hope you men don't mind 
playing with me—I’m not very good. I al- 
ways say I don’t really play bridge; I play at 
it. But I do love it, and, after all, that’s what 
counts, isn’t it? (Beaming upon the three 
miserable men) Come on, now. Is every- 
body happy? 

After dinner, when Gordon is trying 
vainly to interest Forbes in his artificial 
pearls and in further talk of the big 
jewelry merger, and Dulcy has artlessly 
made every one as uncomfortable as 
possible, Mr. van Dyck plays a piano 
solo. 

Leacu (after the applause has subsided): 
That was—beautiful. _ It made me think of 
Araby and the moon-soaked desert. (He 
loses himself in the desert for a second.) 
Did you see “The Virgin of ‘Stamboul,” Mrs. 
Smith? 

Dutcy: No, I don’t believe I did. 

LeacH: That’s too bad. You know, some 
of my new picture is laid in the desert, and 
that would be wonderful music for it! 

Dutcy (getting an inspiration): Oh! I 


But you can’t do 


But you see, 
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have an idea! Suppose Mr. Leach tells us 
the story of his new picture, while Mr. van 
Dyck plays the music for it! 

Gorpvon: But—Dulcy 

Dutcy (joyously): It'll be just like a moy- 
ing-picture theater! 

LeacH (obviously eager): I don't think 
that I should. Of course, it would be inter- 
esting, but—— 

ANGELA: Oh, please tell it, Vincent! 

Mrs. Forses: I’d love to hear it. And so 
would my husband. (Forses scowls.) 

Dutcy (officiously): Now, everybody take 
their places. Mr. van Dyck, you go back to 
the ,piano. Mr. Leach, you tell him what 
kind of music you want. Sit down, Willie, 
and keep very quiet. Now, I'll sit here 

Bit, (humorously): How many reels is 
this picture? 

Leacu (with dignity): Eight. It’s an ex- 
tra—superfeature. Of course, I must have 
absolute silence. 

Dutcy: Of course; now, what’s the name 
of it? 

Leacu: I shall have to concentrate, you 
know, and if there are any distractions 
(Solemnly) The name oi the picture 

Dutcy (ecstatic): Quiet, everybody! 

Leaco: Is “Sin.” (Repeating impres- 
sively) “Sin.” 

Dutcy (under her breath): “Sin.” (Vax 
Dyck plays a few bars of sinful music.) 

Leacu: No—not yet. This is really some- 
thing quite new in films. I am goifig to show 
—ah—sin—throughout the ages. Now, in 
the beginning the picture is symbolic. I open 
with a quotation from Hawthorne (looking 
about impressively at the assembled group) 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Bitt: Who’s the director and the camera 
man? 

Dutcy (reproachfully) : Willie! 

LeacH: The director is Frank Hemming 
Stratton. It begins with the setting out—of 
Noah’s ark. We see—Noah. A man of ad- 
vanced years. His wife. His sons. The 
animals. Of each of its kind—two. We see 
the ark setting out upon its journey. We see 
the waters rise and rise and rise. For forty 
days—it rains. Civilization is all but wiped 
out—it is kept alive, and sin is kept alive, 
only in the ark. And then comes 

And for half an hour Leach continues 
the narrative. Most of the bored audi- 
ence falls asleep—all except Forbes, 
who is too irritated and exasperated 
for slumber. But Dulcy is enthusiastic. 

Dutcy (ecstatically): Oh! That was the 
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most wonderful picture I'ever saw! I mean 


heard! Eight marvelous reels! 

Bitt (laconically): Yes—they won't need 
any comedy on the bill with that. 

Dutcy (whispering to Mrs. Forses): 1! 
got Vincent to tell about his picture on pur- 
pose for Mr. Forbes—so he'd see how bright 
he was. Vincent so romantic—I don't 
blame Angela for being crazy about him. 
He’s a genius! 

Mrs. Forses (uncertainly): 
only thing is—— 

After some of the 
guests have gone to the 
billiard room and others 
out to the moonlit garden, 
Henry, passing through 
the deserted living room, 
observes in a corner of a 
big chair Angela’s pear!s, 
which her father had been 
showing to Gordon and 
had carelessly dropped be- 
him. Henry slips 
them into his pocket. 

Meantime one of Dul- 
cy’s dreams is working 
out, for presently Angela 
and Leach confide in her 
their romantic plan to 
elope that night. Dulcy, 
much excited, is almost 
overcome with her delight. 
She suggests that they use 
Angela’s father’s car, and, 
Bill entering just then, she 
volunteers the services of 
her brother to go along 
with them and find a li- 
cense clerk. Bill consents, 
with rather astonishing 
willingness, to be a party 
to Angela’s elopement. 

Birt (nonchalantly): Im 
really being very good to you 
—helping you out in this way. 

ANGELA (almost in tears): 
W ell—well—you don’t have to 
be so happy about it. After 
all, we—we are old friends. 

Bit (gently): But that’s 
why I’m glad. You're glad, 
aren't you? 

ANGELA: 


1S 


The 


Ye-es. 


side 


L 
Dutcy: Gordie, 


That has nothing 


Gorpon: You were wonderful! 
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to do with it! Of course I am, but you're 
just—just—impossible ! 

Bit: Angela, you told me once that | 
would ‘never change. You were right! | 
never have changed. 

ANGELA: Oh, I don’t care whether you 
have or not. I think you're positively— 
hopeless ! 

Forbes, coming upon his wife in the 
living room, tells her frankly what he 
thinks of Dulcy’s week-end party in 


you see—I was of some use, after all. 


The best—the finest wife in 
the world! 
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Patterson: His real name is Horace Patterson. 


He has an hallucination that he’s a millionaire. 


Goes around forming big companies 


general and of Mr. Leach in partic- 


ular. 

Forses: I can truthfully say that in fifty- 
three years I have never spent an unhappier 
evening. But I am not going to spend an- 
other! I’m going home! I promised Ster- 
rett I’d drive him in to-night, and I’m not 
coming back. 


Mrs. Forses (distressed): Charlie, you 
can’t do that! 

Forses: Maybe I can’t, but I’m going to! 
You can stay here with Van Dyck, and watch 
Angela carrying on with that Leach person 
if you want to. But, mark my words, if any- 
thing comes out of this—if Angela and that 
nut are infatuated with each other and try to 
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do anything foolish—I don’t ever want to see 
you or hér again! That—is all! (He storms 
up the stairs.) 

Dutcy (entering): Well, they’ve gone! 
(Gleéfully) Vincent and Angela have eloped, 
and everything's fine! 

Mrs. Forses: Fine? (Bursting into tears) 
Oh; oh, it was all your doing! That and Mr. 
van Dyck and everything! Charles would 
never have talked to me like that if it hadn't 
been for you. (Sobbing) He never talked to 
me like that before. 

Dutcy: Why, Mrs. Forbes, dear, you're 
tired. 

Mrs. Forses: No, I’m not. I'm just mad, 
that’s all! It’s all your fault! If my husband 
ever knows that I knew they were eloping 
and didn’t stop it, why, he’ll—oh, I don’t 
know what he’ll do! 

Gordon comes in just as Forbes, bag 
in hand, stamps down the siairs and 
out the-door. Gordon, in amazetnent, 
and Mrs. Forbes, in tears, follow tirx 
out.. Dulcy, rather startled, tells Van 
Dyck about it all, particularly Gordon’s 
hope of the business merger, which has 
now crashed to the ground. Van Dyck, 
who “has always wanted to take a lit- 
tle flyer in the jewelry business,” sug- 
gests thatyGordon get up his own mer- 
ger—one . bigger than Forbes ever 
dreamed of—and that he will finance 
the whole thing. 

Van_Dyck: I'll put up my check the mo- 
ment your husband says the word. 

Dutcy ‘(crying with joy): Oh, Mr. van 
Dyck, you’ve—you’ve made me the proudest 
woman in the world! You let me tell him 
about it, won’t you? 

Van Dyck: Why, of course, if you wish it. 

Dutcy: And to think I introduced you to 
him! « Now what will he think of me! 

When Forbes learns that his daughter 
has eloped with Leach, and that they 


have taken his car, his words are few - 


but they are emphatic and to the point. 
With terrific calm he speaks. 

Forses: Mrs. Smith—and Mr. Smith—I 
am measuring my words very carefully. 
Since—my car—is gone—and the last train is 
gone, it seems that I shall be compelled to 
remain in this house—overnight. I shall en- 
deavor—not to commit a murder. 

Gorpvon (greatly distressed): My dear Mr. 
Forbes, I’m sure this can be fixed up in some 
way. 
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Dutcy: Of course it can. You know, when 
in anger, you should always count ten. 
Forses: Please! Mr. Smith, in the cir- 


curnstances, I don’t see how we could possibly 
I don’t like your 


get on in business together. 
methods. . : 

Dutcy (alone with Gorpon at last): Gor- 
die! I’ve got the most wonderful news for 
you! 

Gorpon (despairingly): Is it a surprise? 
(His anger rising). Dulcy, how could you? 

Dutcy: How could I what? 

Gorpon: You've ruined me—that’s all! 
Ruined me. Dulcy, I’m afraid we don’t hit 
it off - very well—yow and -I.°. This thing is 
too big. Sdy what we may, it’s come between 
wu5.- 

Dutcy:. Oh, no, it hasn’t, darling. 
till you hear. | 

And forthwith Dulcy excitedly out- 
lines Van Dyck’s.plans.. At first Gor 
don is dazed, but when he is really con- 
vinced that the offer is genuine he is 
overwhelmed with joy. Just then the 
suffering Mr. Forbes comes down the 
stairway to announce that his daugh- 
ter’s pearl necklace, which he put in his 
own pocket earlier in the evening, has 
disappeared. Gordon and Dulcy express 
their dismay and concern. Then, think- 
ing of Henry, they exchange terrible 
looks. -Van Dyck, who has been look- 
ing for Henry, enters. im 

GorpoN: Before you go, Mr. van Dyck— 
and just .a second, Mr. Forbes — we'll 
straighten out about the necklace later. Mr. 
van Dyck, I understand that you have offered 
to back me with unlimited capital in an inde- 
pendent jewelry merger. Am I correct? 

Van Dyck: You are. Mrs. Smith has in- 
terested me very much in this matter. I'll 
put up the necessary capital, provided we can 
agree on the details. 

Gorpon: Oh, there'll be no difficulty about 
that. (With dignity) 1 accept your offer. 
Mr. Forbes, I am going to line up with Van 
Dyck and fight you—fight you until one of 
us is forced to the walt, but before I do it 
I’m going to tell you why I’m fighting you. 
I’m fighting you because you tried to take 
advantage of me—by offering me less than 
you knew my business was worth. You knew 
I was in a hole. And now you're going to 
get just what you deserve. You're going to 
get a first-rate licking 

Dutcy (delightedly) : 

Forses: ~All right. 


Wait 


Oh, Gordie! 


Make your fine 
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ANGELA: Oh, it was just the most romantic thing that ever happened in the world! William— 


speeches, but when you talk about fighting, 
don’t forget that I can fight, too, and before 
you win you're going to know that you've 
been in a real fight. Remember that! (Goes 
back upstairs.) 

Dutcy: Gordie, darling, you were wonder 
ful! (Embracing him) But the necklace- 
do you think Henry really did 

Gorpon: What's the difference whether 
he did or not? I feel like a new man. 

Dutcy: Gordie, you see—I was of some 
use, after all. 

Gorpon: Use! You were wonderful! 
(Taking her in his arms) The best, the finest 
wife in the world! I’m going to beat Forbes, 
dear—I’m going to succeed—and I'll owe it 
all to you. 

Dutcy: 
van Dyck? 

GorDon : 


Wasn’t it lucky, my finding Mr. 


Lucky! It was an inspiration! 
Dutcy: And I am a real helpmate? 
Gorvon: My darling! 

A late caller—a stranger, but whose 


name Gordon recognizes as the well- 
known attorney, Mr. Blair Patterson, is 
sent over to the Smiths’ by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. He comes seeking Schuyler van 
Dyck, although he does not know under 
what name the latter is now appearing. 

PATTERSON : 
your guests 
piano, 
ments ? 

Dutcy (proudly): Oh! 
ler van Dyck? He’s here. 

Patterson: Yes, I think I do mean Schuy- 
ler van Dyck. I’m his cousin. I—I’ve come 
for him. 

Dutcy: 

PATTERSON : 


Let me ask you—is one of 
tall, good looking, plays the 
interested in various—ah—invest- 


You mean Schuy- 


Come for him? 

Yes. His real name is Pat- 
terson—Horace Patterson. He has an hal- 
lucination that he’s a _ millionaire. Goes 
around forming big companies. You 
know— (He taps his head.) 
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William just kidnaped me, that’s all! 


Next morning Dulcy, only a trifle 
subdued, comes down to find her guests 
already up and quarreling. She pre- 
tends not to observe it, however. 

Dutcy (brightly): Good morning, every- 
body! All ready for breakfast. It’s a lovely 
day, isn’t it? Have you been out? The sun 
is shining! It’s good just to be alive. I’ve 
got a glorious surprise for you all. Wonder- 
ful news! Who do you think will be here 
—inside an hour? 

Forses (crossly) : 
porters, I suppose. 

Dutcy: A bridal party! 

Forses: So they are married. 

Dutcy: Willie just phoned me that they're 
on their way. Everything went perfectly 
lovely. Willie said they had trouble in get- 
ting in touch with the license clerk. I sup- 
pose all those people are like policemen— 
when you want one you never can find one. 
Anyway, they got him up at last, and they 
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were married at midnight. So—now you 
have a motion-picture magnate for a son-in- 
law, Mr. Forbes! 

Forses: You can give them the—bridal 
suite. 

Dutcy: But—what will you do? 

Forses: Well—ah—I shall be going back 
to town when the car arrives. Mr. Smith— 
I hope we can have a little talk before I 
leave. 

Gordon (meekly) : 
Forbes. 

Dutcy (interrupting blithely) : 
no business before breakfast. 


Just as you—say, Mr. 


Now, now, 
Come on, 


everybody—let’s go in before the—grapefruit 
Mr. Forbes—you and 


gets cold. Come on, 
I'll go together. 

Forses: Ah—thank 
must be excused. 
morning. 

Mrs. Forses: There isn’t—anything—the 
matter, is there, Charlie? 

Forses: The matter? 
too happy to eat! 

Gordon, seizing a moment alone with 
Dulcy, tries to make her understand the 
seriousness of her interference in the 
Forbes family affairs, and what it is 
likely to cost him in a business way. 

Gorpon: Do you know what Mr. Forbes 
is going to say to me when he learns who 
Van Dyck really is? He is going to tell me 
that my factory and my services are of no 
use to him. Mr. Forbes thinks that he has 
been made a fool of, and he’s right. Our 
future success denended entirely on him. 

Dutcy: But—but—we haven't really done 
—anything to him! Just because we—we 
asked for more. 

Gorpon: It wasn’t your asking for more. 

Dutcy: Oh, you mean the 
He doesn’t like pictures. 

Gorpon: That was the crowning mistake. 
Forbes will probably force me out of busi- 
ness. Then I'll have to start all over again. 
Dulcy, I love you. I shall always love you. 
You mean well, but you just don’t stop to 
think. 

Dutcy (on the verge of tears, but speak- 
ing bravely): I’m jusSt—all wrong. I’m a 
false note. I always wondered how I’d been 
able to make a man like you care for me. 

Gorpon: You're not a false note. You're 
a melody—a whole tune. But I don’t know 
what to do. 

Dutcy (hopefully): I could make out a 
kind of budget of things not to do—you 
know, like the one we did for the household 
expenses. 


you—I’m afraid I 
I’m not very hungry this 


Oh, no! I'm just 


elopement? 
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Dutcy: Oh, think of Angie being a married woman, and Willie a married man! 





Now, Mr. Forbes, 


you known sixteen and two thirds per cent isn’t very much for a—a brother-in-law! 


Gorpon (sadly): I'm afraid that wouldn't 
co much good. 

Dutcy: I could make another promis¢ 
One that would take in everything. Inviting 
people to parties and everything. l’'ll—I'll 
revolutionize myself. 

Gorpon: Dulcy, I don’t want you to change 
yourself a bit. I love you just as you are 
(With desperate earnestness) I simply want 
you to let me handle my own affairs. Prom- 
ise me that you won't even suggest helping 
me in business. 

Dutcy (hysterically): I 
I'll keep it, I will! 

Forbes, who has been thinking things 
over and knows that Gordon’s factory 
equipment couldn’t be duplicated at the 
moment for any amount, realizes that 
he must somehow get it. Dulcy, very 
penitent, comes to tell him that she is 
sorry about the elopement and the busi- 
ness deal, too, but that since Mr. van 
Dyck is not Mr. van Dyck, but a self- 


will, I will—and 


named Patterson, 


free to go in with the 


millionaire 
Gordon will be 


deluded 


Forbes merger, after all. 

(meeting little later): 
just been hearing something from 
Smith about Mr. van Dyck. 
(alarmed): You—have? 

Forses: Yes. But it won’t work, Mr. 
Smith. I'll admit that Mrs. Smith is a clever 
woman—a very clever woman. (GorpDoN 
stares in amazement.) But it won’t work. 
Van Dyck not Van Dyck! Hah! I might 
have believed it, if I hadn’t happened to 
meet Blair Patterson down here. No, Mr. 
Smith. I know Patterson, and I know that 
he represents the Van Dyck interests. A 
man like Patterson doesn’t suddenly pop up 
in Westchester to talk business with a man 
with hallucinations! 

Gordon (not knowing just what to do): 
Oh! Well, of course you know 

Forses: You bet I do! I saw it all. You 
began to be sorry you'd told me about the 
Van Dyck merger, and wanted to throw me 
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off the trail. Well, you can’t do it. I know 
what’s in the wind, and I’m going to hold 
you to your agreement! It was a verbal 
agreement. As a gentleman, you agreed to 
come in with me and take sixteen and two 
thirds per cent, and you've got to do it! 
You've not signed anything with Van Dyck 
yet, and it was just as good as settled with 
me. Now, if you (ANGELA bursts in.) 

AnceEta (all aflutter with happiness): Oh, 
mother! Father! ' 

Forzes (hesitating): Are—you—married? 

ANGELA: Yes—father. 

Forses (as ANGELA rushes into his arms): 
Where is—your—husband? (She buries her 
head in his shoulder and gestures vaguely.) 
Gone? You mean he’s deserted you? 

Bit, (coming in, nonchalant and cheerful) : 
Good morning, everybody. 

Forses: Where is he? Where is Leach? 

ANGELA: I don’t know, father. 

Forses: You—don't know! (Savagely, to 
Bitt) Well, perhaps you can tell us! 

Bit (blandly): Sorry. 

Forses (raging): Didn’t you—help to ar- 
range—this wedding? 

Bur: Why—yes. 

Forses: Well, don’t you know where the 
groom is? 

Brut: Sure. 

ForseEs: 


I'm the groom. 
You’re—wh-wh-what’s that? 

Dutcy: Gr-gr-groom—Willie ! 

ANGELA: Oh, it was just the most roman- 
tic thing that ever happened in the world! 
William—just kidnaped me, that’s all! 

Forses (putting Birt through the third 
degree): Are you in the motion-picture 
business ? 

Birt: I should say not. 

Gorpon (pussled): But what about Leach? 
Where is he? 

Bitt: Well, to tell the truth—I don’t know. 

Dutcy: Don’t know? 

Birt: We started from here together last 
night, but—ah—down the road a piece I 
suddenly thought my tail light was out. Mr. 
Leach was kind enough to get out and look, 
and suddenly the darned thing started. I— 
tossed his suit case out to him, so—I doubt 
if you'll see him again. 

Forses (to BILL, appreciatively) : 
pretty damned clever. 

Dutcy: And J introduced them to each 
other ! 


You're 
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Forbes (looking at Dutcy admiringly): So 
this was what-you were working for, under- 
néath that Leach business? 

Dutcy (modestly): Why, yes—and no. 
You see, you don’t understand women very 
well, Mr. Forbes. (HENRY enters with the 
morning papers.) 

Gorpon (surprised): Henry! I’m glad 
you're back. (Crossing to Dutcy) But— 
but what’s this mean? 

Dutcy: Oh, I forgot to tell you. -Henry 
had to go to town last night—(in a whisper) 
you know—to report to the probation officer 
every week. 

Gordon: But—but—the necklace? 

Duitcy: Henry found it last night and 
took it for safe-keeping. He gave it to me 
this morning. 

Henry: Yes, sir, I found it lying about, 
so I thought I would take care of it on ac- 
count of the other servants. (E-vits.) 

Dutcy (proudly): That’s Henry! (Her 
arms about Britt and AnGeLA) Oh, think of 
Angie being a married woman and Willie a 
married man! Now, Mr. Forbes, you know 
sixteen and two thirds per cent isn’t very 
much for a—a brother-in-law ! 

Forses: Well, I'll admit I wasn’t very 
generous about that little deal of ours—nor 
very just. What do you say, Smith, to com- 
ing in with me—for twenty per cent? 

Dutcy: Twenty! Why, Mr. Forbes—— 

Gorpon: Dulcy, remember your 

Forses: Well, then, twenty-five per cent? 
What do you say? 

Gorpon: Yes! Twenty-five. 

Dutcy: Twenty-five! Why 
denly changing the subject) Oh, I’ve got a 
wonderful idea! It’s a lovely day out. What 
do you think of a picnic, Mr. Forbes? 

Forses: In 1912 I took an oath 

Dutcy: Now, I'll tell you what>we'll do, 
Charles! (Calling Forses intimately by his 
first name) Ul go out right away and have 
the cook make some sandwiches and hard 
boil some eggs 

Gorpon (reproachfullyy: Dulcy! 

Dutcy: Well, then, I'll tell you what we'll 
do. We'll stay right here, and we can have 
loads of fun! While Charles is out golfing, 
the rest of us can get up a lovely game of 
charades—we'll pick.the sides right now and 
I'll tell you how we'll do it 

CURTAIN. 


(Sud- 
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EE watched him swinging through 
the little park that lay opposite her 
modest apartment hotel. A light 

fall of snow in the morning had pow- 
dered the dry grassplots, not yet begin- 
ning to break into green, and the white- 
ness, now that the sun was shining again, 
gave an effect of brilliance, of festival, 
to the little square. It suited Beaure- 
gard, she thought, proudly, tenderly— 
and then she mocked herself for the 
lovesick girlishness of the thought. 

He was passing beneath the statue of 
the hero or statesman in whose honor 
the square had been named—a gentle- 
man whose green-bronze creases were 
grotesquely adorned now with patches 
of ermine. Once upon a time he, too, 
had been a man like Beauregard, hurry- 
ing from camp or court to the woman 
he loved. By and by Beauregard would 
be a man like him—a name upon the 
page of history, a monument 

He came on quickly, lithely, buoy- 
antly. His motions were all swift, sure, 
purposeful, graceful. His head was 
thrown back a little. She knew that he 
was looking toward her window, where 
she was decorously hidden behind 
creamy net and dull-yellow brocade. 
She knew by heart the expression that 
he wore—eager, loving, glad. She had 
known it by heart for more than three 
years now. She had put that expres- 
sion there, she told herself. 

Her telephone rang. “Mr. Beaure- 
gard calling,” the voice from the other 
end of the wire droned up to her. 

“Let him come up.” She always mar- 
veled at the calm control of her own 
voice at such a moment. Her heart 
sang the words, shouted them, laughed 
them, exulted in them. And yet that 


trained, hypocritical voice of hers was 
answering as it answered for other 
callers, twenty times a week in bland, 
indifferent tones : “Let him come up.” 

She met him at the outer door of the 
little suite. Once it had closed behind 
him, she was drawn into his arms, she 
felt his kisses on her hair and face. 
There was again about them the breath- 
lessness that, perhaps, custom had a lit- 
tle spoiled since the first one, three years 
before. She freed herself from his 
arms, laughing. 

“Take off your overcoat, Sir Bruin, 
and come in to the fire,” she com- 
manded. “What are these? Narcissus 
and freesia? How lovely, how fra- 
grant! Thank you, dearest.” 

He stood with his back to the fire, 
feasting his eyes upon her grace and 
beauty as she moved about the little 
room, arranging the flowers, removing 
others from trying proximity to the 
fragile sweetness of his. 

“Roses !”’ he commented, as she car- 
ried a great jar of them to a corner. 
“Who has been sending you American 
beauties, pray, madan??” 

“My old friend, Howard Freeman— 
you remember, I told you he was in 
town last week from his California 
ranch. He’s gone now. But never 
mind about him. You said you had 
news for me. What was it, Richard?” 

He sat down now, and she came and 
sat upon the padded arm of his chair. 

“Guess,” he teased her, 

“No. I could, but I shan’t. 
shall tell me, word by word.” 

“Well, then, word by word—the nomi- 
nation for governor is mine. What do 
you think of that, Lee MacPherson?” 

She jumped up and stood before him, 


You 
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clapping her hands softly together. Her 
dark eyes brimmed with joy. Her pale, 
olive skin flushed with happiness. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard!” she cried. 
“I knew it! I knew it. Oh, my dear, 
I am so proud and happy. When did 
you know ?” 

“Exactly three minutes before I tele- 
phoned to you that I was coming over 
with some news for you. Brown—Eg- 
bert, not W. V.—has been here, as you 
know, for the past four days. He says 
that the Old Man says I am the only 
man who stands the least chance to 
unite the party in the State next fall,and 
absolutely the only one with a ghost of 
a show in case the Democrats put up a 
halfway decent citizen.- So the Old 
Man sent him—Egbert Brown—to me, 
to make me a proposition.” 

“About the patronage, I suppose?” 
said Lee, practically. 

“Yes. But don’t worry, sweetheart. 
I have climbed up not by kotowing to 
the Old Man, but by bucking him. His 
demands in the line of patronage were 
cut in two before Egbert left me. I 
have insisted upon a free hand in all the 
really vital appointments. But they 
have to have me, notwithstanding.” He 
iaughed boyishly. “The party is in a 
pretty bad way in our State, when they 
simply have to have ge, isn’t it?” 

Lee indignantly denied it. 

“TI don’t like to hear you say things 
like that, even in jest,” she said. “You 
are going ahead because—oh, my dear! 
—because you are honest and able; be- 
cause neither political nor financial 
bosses can dominate you; because the 
people instinctively trust you, and love 
you. I wonder whom the other side 
will put up against you?” 

“Connelly, probably. A pretty good 
man, too. But don’t look like that, Lee. 
He isn’t good enough to beat me! No- 
body is good enough to keep me down 
now—since I have your talisman here.” 
He touched his waistcoat pocket, and 
smiled at her. 
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“My talisman? What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you know that I had carried 
that stained, oily piece of leather that 
once clothed your hand ever since the 
day we met? The day when you sim- 
ply could not get your engine started, 
out on the Lancaster road? I knew that 
day that you were to be mine—that 
you were already mine. And I’ve car- 
ried the glove ever since.” He drew it 
from his pocket, a tightly folded piece 
of shabby chamois. He opened it out 
and kissed it, grease-stained palm and 
all the stiff, grease-stained fingers. 
“That is my talisman, Mrs. MacPher- 
son,” he finished, folding it again, and 
putting it back in his pocket. “I’ve 
forged ahead ever since. But I dare 
say the fact that you were silver-tongued 
De Forrest’s daughter helped me some! 
A little politician from your cradle. 
What a woman for me to have found!” 

“Here, take your tea, foolish one!” 
Lee’s eyes were soft and brilliant with 
happiness as she handed him his cup. 
Her lips were tender. She sipped her 
own tea, watching him. “Ah, it has 
been very wonderful, hasn’t it?” 

“Very wonderful. And the most 
wonderful part of it God, Lee, 
I am on my knees to you when I think 
of it! To think of all that you have 
given me, demanding nothing from me 
in return 

“Ah, but I have demanded! I do de- 
mand. I demand your whole heart, 
Richard, and having that, I have all that 
I want, a!l that really matters.” 

“You have that, surely enough. But 
where is there another woman that 
would be content with that—with love, 
with adoration, with a never-ceasing 
communion of soul, if she couldn’t have 
the rest? And a proud woman like 
you, Lee!” He crossed to her and knelt 
beside her chair, leaning his forehead 
against her arm. She stroked his thick, 
auburn hair, beginning to be threaded 
now with gray. Her eyes above him 
were, perhaps, a little sad. But her 
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voice was full and joyous enough as she 
answered. 

“Oh, Richard, I learned long, long 
ago to value the content of happiness 
more than the form of it. I have 
learned, I think, the difference between 
the substance and the shadow in almost 
everything. That, I suppose, is what 
makes me a good politician, as you call 
me. Of course, my dearest, I don’t 
pretend that I would not be the hap- 
piest woman in the world if we could 
have been married without cruelty to 
any one. But we could not. So—I 
chose this. I am glad of it. I am glad 
I didn’t choose the barren path of re- 
nunciation. I’m glad I didn’t choose to 
leave you lonely, with no one to share 
your ambitions, to help you achieve 
them. And you have been wonderful 
with me, too, Richard. You brought 
back happiness and a belief that I had 
thought killed in me—the belief in the 
tendérness and chivalry of men. You 
have never subjected me to scandal. 
You have been very delicate. I Oh, 
my dear! What is the use of our re- 
capitulating it all? We have been 
everything to each other, and we have 
been, each of us, a thousand times more 
to all the rest of the world because of 
our love When is Alicia coming 
North again?” 

“She will be back in May. Little 
Dick has benefited a lot from the winter 
there. I shall have to run down over 
this week-end—I’ve only been down 
three times this winter, and it’s March 
now.” 

“Of course, you have to go.” She 
answered the half-apologetic note in his 
voice with full, generous emphasis. 
“Of course, you have to. How proud 
little Dick will be of his daddy !” 

“Yes. He will be, poor little chap.” 
He spoke half absently. 

“You must go,” she told him, keenly 
sensitive to all his intonations. She 
always sent him away before he him- 
self stated the necessity for leaving. 
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“Haven't you got to see some of the 
men before they scatter for the week- 
end?” 

“Yes. I have to see Delaney and Fol- 
ger. And—darling—will you come to- 
morrow morning? I—I can’t go to 
Asheville without that—that memory 
of you, close, close in my arms.” He 
whispered the words against her cheek. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. “I'll 
come.” She fingered a little key among 
the others on the long gold chain that 
she wore about her neck. She looked at 
him with a tender smile. “This is my 
little talisman, Richard.” 

“The key of happiness,” he answered. 
He walked toward the window and 
looked out, brushing the great sheaf of 
tall roses as he passed them. “I’m glad 
that Californian of yours has gone. I 
don’t like his choice of flowers.” 

“IT don’t myself, particularly,” an- 
swered Lee indifferently, as she followed 
him toward the window. “But I’m fond 
of Howard himself.” 

“That is no recommendation of him 
to me,” laughed Beauregard. He parted 
the curtains with his long, fine, sensi- 
tive hand. Then he let them drop again, 
suddenly. He stepped back. 

“What is it?” asked Lee. 

“Don’t stand in front of the win- 
dow,” said Beauregard. “Step back. 
Or—better—is there another window 
that looks upon the park ?” 

“Yes. The bathroom window. It’s 
opaque, but when it is raised one can 
see the park, practically as one sees it 
here.” 

“Will you go to it and look out—very 
carefully, though—and see if a man with 
a white, bristling mustache and a small 
—a too-small black derby, and a very 
pink, withered face is loitering over 
there, under the monument, and watch- 
ing this place?” 

Lee disappeared. Beauregard, from 
behind the long, dull, yellow brocade of 
the side curtains looked out into the 
snow-spangled park. It was after five 
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o’clock now and many people were pass- 
ing through it, but, among the hurrying, 
moving figures, one was stationary—a 
short, elderly man, who lounged against 
one of the stone columns that fenced in 
the little knoll on which the monument 
to greatness stood. His hands were 
thrust deep into his overcoat pockets, 
his small derby was worn rakishly over 
one ear. His white mustache seemed 
disproportionately large for his small 
figure. He faced the entrance of the 
Hotel Rhinelander, and kept a steady 
eye upon the persons who entered and 
left it. 

Lee came back into the sitting room 
of her suite. 

“Yes, Richard, I see such a man as 
you describe. What is it about him?” 

“He’s Daly, one of the Old Man’s 
shrewdest doers-of-dirty-work.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Lee valor- 
ously. “What has he to do with you 
and me? Why are you upset at seeing 
him? Why do you hide behind the 
curtain? What is one of Mr. Powder- 
ley’s doers-of-dirty-work to you?” 

“I am afraid he may be watching for 
me. I am afraid he may be spying on 
me. He was one of the cleverest and 
most unscrupulous of the employees of 
a firm of private detectives about ten 
years ago, but there was some little dif- 
ficulty about perjury in a case of manu- 
factured evidence, and he was retired. 
After that, the Old Man took him over 
—pays him a retainer, I’ve heard fy 

“But what has all this to do with you 
and me?” Lee’s voice was a little im- 
perious. “What is the harm in your 
calling on me? Why should Daly be 
watching you, anyway? I thought you 
said that you were now Mr. Powder- 
ley’s own choice for candidate? Why 
should he wish Oh, I don’t under- 
stand at all, Richard! Watching to see 
if you call on me—whai would there be 
scandalous about that? If it were the 
other place he was watching I could 
understand your being a little—per- 


turbed. No, I couldn’t, either. I could 
understand that, only if this Daly were 
a henchman of the other party’s. Why 
should Mr. Powderley want to discover 
something against his own candidate?” 

“Didn’t I tell you, dear, that I turned 
down the Old Man’s demands? I told 
Egbert Brown if I ran for governor I 
ran as a man and not as a rubber stamp 
for Powderley. He hoped to satisfy 
me with just the name of governor. 
He’d be very glad to learn of something 
which he could hold over my head.” 

“Of course. Of course.” Lee, the 
politician’s daughter, spoke with com- 
prehension, nodded, and sat down, She 
was thinking in that moment rather of 
what threatened him than of what might 
threaten herself. And so, quite evi- 
dently, was Beauregard. 

“Is there another entrance to the 
hotel ?” 

“There’s a side door for vehicles. 
But—I don’t believe you’d better try to 
slink out. You have been doing nothing 
to be ashamed of, Richard, you know. 
Any gentleman may have tea with al- 
most any lady. There is nothing crimi- 
nal in it. I think you had better not act 
as if there were anything criminal in it.” 

“I wonder if he was there when I 
came in.” 

“T don’t think so. I was watching for 
you 4 

“Dearest!” For the first time since 
his discovery of the lounging figure op- 
posite, he looked at her, realized her 
again. His anxious eyes brightened. “I 
don’t want you to think that I am alto- 
gether selfish. I don’t want the gossips 
after you, dear. It isn’t just my own 
standing with Powderley. You under- 
stand that, don’t you; Lee? After all 
that one beast of a man made you un- 
dergo—I don’t want to bring turmoil 
and ugliness into your life again.” 

“T understand, Richard,” said Lee 
quietly..- She thought for a moment. 
“Tf you really believe it matters—his 
knowing that you call on me here, I 
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mean—I think we can arrange an exit 
that will cause your friend Mr. Daly to 
guess several times » 

“And to guess wrong, I hope?” 
3eauregard watched her  smilingly. 
There always came a look of absorption, 
singularly childlike and winning, into 
Lee’s face as she began to plan, and it 
always brought a smile to his lips. 

“And to guess wrong,” she agreed, 
laughing. “Agnes Quintard is here for 
a few days, and she is quite mad about 
you—like so many of us! I'll take you 
in there to call on her—if she is in—and 
you can ask us out to dinner at the 
Windsor Arms, or somewhere. [I'll 
manipulate it so that Agnes goes out 
with you, and I’ll come along later. It 
will, at any rate, throw your sleuth—if 
your absurd theory has any foundation 
in fact—off the track. For a while, 
anyway. And—and—I won’t come to- 
morrow morning E 

“I can’t go away without it, Lee,” he 
said passionately. ‘“I—I—love you so.” 

“Yes. And I you, Richard. But if 
what you fear is true, it won’t be safe. 
We'll have to wait until you come back 
from Asheville. By that time perhaps 
your old Daly will have reported that 
there is nothing in this—and we'll he 
free again. But, of course, Ricky, dear, 
we shall have to be much more cir- 
cumspect now than we have been. And 
while you are governor Oh, that 
horrid white light that beats about a 
throne!” 

“T’d chuck the throne in a second if I 
thought it was going to stand between 
me and my true life—with my true love. 
You know, Lee—of course, you know 
for I’m always telling you!—that if it 
weren’t for poor little Dick’s condition, 
I'd tell Alicia the truth, and ask her to 
free me. But, with the boy so ill—I 
can’t, I can’t. By and by, when he is 
grown, when he is better: x 

“Dear Ricky, please, please don’t tor- 
ment yourself and me so! I have never 
asked you for anything—any promise, 
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any proof—have I? Well, then—please 
don’t protest. I know—I think I know 
—how you hold me in your life. I am 
satisfied. I am happy. And now I am 
going to call up Agnes Quintard and in 
a few minutes, I hope, your old spy out 
there will see you issue with the most 
magnificent young woman the Rhine- 
lander ever harbored, instead of with the 
gray mouse, Lee.” 

“But you'll come to-morrow ?” 

She hesitated, but she surrendered to 
the passionate entreaty in his eyes. 
“Yes,” she said. “I'll come. But I'll 
come from the country and not from 
here. And you had better come from 
some other place than the Capitol or 
your rooms,” she added. 

“T will,” he promised. “Oh, Lee, how 
sweet you are!” 


It was June, and Lee sat in the room 
opposite the green park, considering, 
considering. She had never known 
three months so filled with conflicting 
emotions as those that had passed since 
the afternoon when Beauregard had told 
her of the setting of his foot upon the 
new rung in the ladder of his ambition. 
The nomination was publicly assured 
him now. Powderley had not withheid 
his Olympian nod of approval because 
of Beauregard’s independence. Pow- 
derley, wise from many political dec- 
ades, knew when he had to yield to the 
popular will. And though there was, 
perhaps, no great popular demand for 
Beauregard, young, energetic, able, hon- 
est, and with some of the glamour of a 
youthful idealism still clinging to him, 
there had been, at any rate, a firm inti- 
mation from the populace that it didn’t 
intend to have any of the old gang 
palmed off on it this time. So Powder- 
ley had nodded, and: it was known that 
the free and independent electors of his 
party, in their primaries, would confirm 
his nod. Lee, bred in the school of poli- 
tics, rejoiced. She had loved: her leo- 
nine old father, the Western congress- 
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“And of Our Pleasant Vices - 


man for so many years. Almost as soon 
as she had married MacPherson, she 
had reason to regret his lack of political 
interests. She had sometimes thought, 
during the miserable years of her turbu- 
lent and harassed life with him, after he 
had added wild drunkenness to a delib- 
erate and flaunting unfaithfulness, that 
if only he had been interested in the 
game of politics he would not have 
found it necessary to resort to the 
miserable excitements with which he be- 
smirched his existence and hers. The 
scandalous escapade which had cost him 
his life, she had thought, would never 
have happened to a man engaged in 
political life on any plane. 

And now Beauregard, whose career 
she had made the absorbing interest of 
her life, was mounting, mounting—his 
face set toward every gift within his 
fellow-countrymen’s hands. If only 
she could have shared his life and his 
career openly with him! She knew 


that she would be enormously valuable 


to him. Alicia, his wife, cold, passion- 
less, hostile to him on many counts, a 
woman of no broad interests—Alicia 
was a handicap to any man seeking ad- 
vancement in a democracy. Alicia was 
conscious of virtue, of beauty, of lin- 
eage, and of fortune. To be always and 
supremely conscious of these gifts may 
make one very humble and very gen- 
erous toward those less blessed, or it 
may make one unbearable. It had made 
Alicia unbearable. If only she, Lee, 
who could meet every sort of human 
being upon the plane of an outgiving 
liuman interest, if only she might have 
been his wife! But that was out of the 
question. She must go on as she had 
gone on, living in her secret garden of 
gladness, keeping it both secret and 
glad Looking out upon the park, 
she sighed. There was a shadow in 
her garden. Beauregard was—changed. 

He had never quite gotten over the 
sight of Daly, the sleuth, lounging at the 
foot of the monument on that March 


afternoon. He had always the air of a _ 
man looking over his shoulder for an 
enemy. He loved her—of that she was 
quite sure. But he was not comfortable 
in loving her, as he had been, and for 
Beauregard to be uncomfortable was to 
be desperate. The time might come, 
she felt, when the apprehension that 
dogged his footsteps in regard to their 
relation, the apprehension that Powder- 
ley might become entirely aware; in- 
stead of merely suspicious of it, would 
be a more potent emotion than love. His 
discomfort might become more potent 
than his need of her. A man in public 
life in a Puritanic State with a scandal 
beneath his feet cannot be a comfortable 
man. They had, as it seemed, thrown 
Daly off the scent in March. Agnes 
Quintard had played her richly capari- 
soned part in covering Beauregard’s exit 
from the Rhinelander. The rendezvous | 
of the next morning had been kept un- 
der circumstances of the most round- 
about secrecy, the trip to Asheville had 
thrown further dust upon the trail, and 
extreme circumspection for a few weeks 
after Richard’s return had seemed to 
free them from espionage. But Richard 
was not at peace. She who had been 
the very mainspring of his career had 
become, in his mind at ieast, a menace 
to it. 

She caught her under lip between her 
teeth to kéep back a little moan as she 
reflected. She had so rigorously forced 
down criticism of Beauregard! She had 
accepted his excuses for his course with 
such a passionate desire to believe them 
—ah, she had believed them, agreed with 
them! Loving him, she had wanted to 
believe that it was nobility, kindness, 
not weakness, that kept him from de- 
manding his freedom of Alicia. She 
had shut the door of her mind through 
which had issued the little whispers of 
“selfish, weak—selfish, weak.” - She had 
wanted so to love whole-heartedly, she 
who had been dragged through such 
revolting outrages to the very name of 


. 
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love! She had slammed the door upon 
criticism, and she had declared that she 
would believe him, and would believe 
in him and would be thankful for what 
she had at last managed to extract from 
life. She would be worldly-wise and 
would tell herself, day by day, that a 
woman and her lover were far more 
likely to keep love alive than a woman 
and her husband, who would have such 
dreary intrusions upon the delicious 
business of loving—rent and bills and 
children and servants and all the mean, 
littie ambitions of householders in petty 
places. She and her lover could live 
for love—— But all the time there was 
the voice that called her “fool” and the 
voice that called Beauregard selfish and 
weak. And as she watched him cring- 
ing under a fear, a fear that was con- 
nected with her presence in his life, the 
voices grew louder. 

He came in upon her brooding. He 
was in Washington for only a few 
hours. To meet him, she had come in 
from the place in the Blue Ridge which 
she had taken for the summer. Last 
summer he had insisted upon her being 
in Maine, not three hours away from 
his place. This summer it had seemed 
more discreet for her to go to one of her 
old stamping grounds; he would come 
to Washington as often as he could; 
sometimes they might both achieve New 
York at the same time—but it was not 
to be the same. 

He was pale, harassed. He gave the 
familiar look over his shoulder as he 
closed the door behind him. 

“Daly?” she asked, with a touch of 
scornful mockery. 

“Hé was on the train,” he answered 
seriously. And then, to her raised eye- 
brow and half-curled lip: “I tell you, 
Lee, he suspects. The Old Man sus- 
_pects. They’re after me—oh, not to 
ruin me! But to make me a more pliant 
tool in their own hands.” 

“Poor Ricky! Here, you look hot, 


dear! Let me give you a limeade. Tell 
me about Kennebunk, and Dick, and 
everything. I don’t suppose that Daly 
has followed you here.” 

“I think he has, though,” said Beaure- 
gard, who had been reconnoitering 
through the thin curtains. “That looks 
to me singularly like Daly on the settee 
under the maple tree there. The old 
fellow with the straw sailor tipped over 
his ear. Isn’t it Daly?” 

“It looks like the same man,” admit- 
ted Lee, standing at his shoulder. 

“There! You see? They’re deter- 
mined to get me. The other day I went 
to Portsmouth—Powderley is there for 
the summer—and he led the conversa- 
tion, before a whole crowd, too, around 
to your father. Told two or three anec- 
dotes of the senator, and then said° 
‘By the way, you know his daughter, 
don’t you, Beauregard—Mrs. MacPher- 
son?” 

“There was nothing in that, Richard. 
We've sat at dinner together in Mr. 
Powderley’s own house.” 

“But there was something in it. He 
was boring me with a gimlet eye as he 
spoke. And—at first—I pretended not 
to know whom he meant P 

“Oh!” 

“For your sake quite as much as my 
own, dear! For your sake! But | 
managed to recall you from out the 
crowd ef lovely ladies, daughters of 
senators, with whom my mind is 
thronged. I said: ‘Oh yes—Jim Mac- 
Pherson’s widow. Sad story, that.’ Oh, 
yes, | carried it off all right! But I tell 
you he is out after me. You know he 
is an unscrupulous old scoundrel. He 
wouldn’t make anything of putting any 
evidence he might secure in the hands 
of Connelly’s managers, and getting at 
me through them. He might be willing 
to sell out to them rather than to have 
an absolutely independent man in the 
Capitol. He Dearest! How white 
you are!” 
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“Tt’s the heat, I dare say,” said Lee. 

“T am a brute to come bothering you 
with my apprehensions. ' Why do I want 
to be governor? I don’t. I don’t want 
anything but to be with you, my sweet- 
heart. I think I'll quit the game and 
ask you to go off to the South Seas with 
me. Only—Beauregard,’ the politician, 
is chiefly your handiwork, isn’t he, Lee? 
You'd hate to have me make a fizzle of 
it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes. I should hate it. But—as for 
the rest of it—are all these gentlemen of 
such impeccable virtue that the mere 
knowledge of our—our—affair 25 

“Don’t call it that. Our love.” 

“I was merely using their name for 
it. Would the knowledge that any man 
had an—affection outside his home— 
shock them so?” 

“They wallow in all manner of un- 
cleanness, most of them, and don’t give 
it another thought. But—this is differ- 
ent, my dear. It’s because it isa real 


love—that they would raise shocked 


hands over it. Oh, there’s no consis- 
tency in the thing! But they want a 
club to use over me, and if they could 
only make sure of you, they’d have it 
—that’s all.” 

“I see,” said Lee with dry lips. She 
twisted them into a smile. “They shan’t 
have it—ever, Ricky. Don’t be afraid 
any longer.” 

He looked at her in alarm. He de- 
manded what she meant. Some fear 
that she was hinting at suicide bathed 
his forehead in cold sweat. He caught 
at her hands, he entreated her to reas- 
sure him, to promise him that nothing 
—nothing—ever—ever 

“If you did stfch a thing, Lee, my 
own, my dearest,” he cried brokenly, “I 
should follow you. I should follow 
you. But I should die a thousand 
deaths of agony first, in thinking that 
my love for you had done it. Promise 
me!” 

“Of course, I promise! What a fool- 


ish boy you are! I didn’t mean anything 
like that. Only—only you must not be 
harried in this way during your cam- 
paign—and afterward. Ricky, I think 
that we must kiss and say farewell.” 

“How can you jest about it?” 

“I am not jesting, I think I mean 
just what I am saying. I think that we 
must part—if you are to sleep sound 
o’ nights, which is a most excellent 
thing for a governor-elect to do!” 

“T would rather chuck all the political > 
honors in the world than to miss one 
of your looks, Lee, when you look like 
that—so adorable and teasing. How 
that thin white stuff becomes you! 
What is its name? It looks like some- 
thing my mother used to wear.” 

“Undoubtedly she did wear such a 
thing. It is white dotted Swiss. I am 
glad you like it.” 

“White dotted Swiss. With little lacy 
things, and a rose in your hair. It’s 
a pretty rose—almost black, isn’t it? 
And I didn’t send it to you. I forgot 
to send you any flowers at all, Lee. That 
confounded Daly put them out of my 
mind. Did you get these for yourself?” 
His eye denoted a bowl of red garden 
roses, from which the one that lay 
against Lee’s black braids had been 
drawn. She shook her head. 

“No. It was Howard Freeman—you 
remember, my old friend from Cali- 
fornia. I think you met him—I don’t 
know, though. I happened to run into 
him at the Union Station when I came 
down yesterday afternoon.” 

“T don’t like you to wear his flowers,” 
said Beauregard masterfully, and Lee, 
with a laugh, drew the red rose from 
her hair. 

And then for a while they sat, plan- 
ning Beduregard’s campaign, working 
on Beauregard’s speeches, deciding upon 
Beauregard’s secretary. And for yet a 
little longer, wrapped in tendernesses. 
Not until he rose to go after two or 
three hours, did he remember Daly. He 
went to the window. 
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“Damn!” he cried. “He’s there yet.” 
But this time Lee facilitated his de- 
parture by the side entrance. And then 
she sat down and faced the unmistak- 
able fact that she was at that moment a 
handicap in Richard Beauregard’s 
career. 

She had always thought that, if the 
worst came to the worst in this second 
hazard of hers for happiness, she could 
leave it all. She could die. She would 
never live a patched-up sort of life, in 
case Richard ever tired of her—she 
thought. And now—though Richard 
was not tired of her, he was desper- 
ately uncomfortable because of her, and 
that was just one remove from being 
very tired indeed of her. And she had 
just solemnly promised him not to take 
the easy way out of her dilemma. 

After a while she went slowly, a little 
draggingly, to the telephone. She called 
the New Willard and asked for Mr. 
Howard Freeman. 


For a few days, they thought that 
Beauregard would not live. Alicia de- 
clared with perfect truthfulness that 
she had no reason at all to believe that 
her husband meant to commit suicide. 
She also denied all knowledge of the 
papers which were a mere handful of 
black ashes upon the hearth of his 
sleeping room. She didn’t know that 
he possessed any drugs at all—far less 
any drugs of which an overdose might 
be fatal. She knew that, instead of 
having reasons for quitting the world, 
he never had so much to live for—he 
was sure to be elected governor, and 
he had political ambitions—quite in- 
comprehensible to her, she admitted, 
for she found politics vulgar—he was 
in good health, he was in affluent cir- 
cumstances, and his little son was pro- 


nounced definitely recovering from the 
ailment that had kept him an invalid 
from babyhood. The idea of suicide 
was ridiculous. If he were suffering 
from an overdose of any drug, it was 
through some accident. 

When Beauregard pulled through, he 
corroborated her entirely. Merely an 
overdose of sleeping stuff. 

sut the incident shattered his health a 
bit. His nerve was gone. The gover- 
norship was nothing to him, and he 
withdrew from the contest before the 
citizens, at their primaries, had had the 
chance to confirm Powderley’s Olym- 
pian nod of command. Mrs. Howard 
Freeman, in California, reading of his 
withdrawal in the Eastern paper to 
which she subscribed, went very white. 
She read the paragraph about the sud- 
den illness that had preceded his de- 
cision to retire from politicatlife. 

The illness had occurred at the time 
he must have had her letter, bidding 
him to fear discovery of her no longer 
—because she, as a discoverable quan- 
tity, would be no more. 

She went very white and, crumpling 
the paper in her hand, she sat staring 
down the garden walk where Howard 
Freeman, impassioned gardener, was 
pruning things. 

“And all for nothing!” she cried. 

“What’s that you say, my dear?” 
asked Howard, turning a contented face 
toward her. “You're wrong. There’s 
nothing counts so much as intelligent 
pruning. To know what to cut out 
—that’s the big thing. If I were one 
of these epigrammatist fellows, I should 
say that that is the big thing in life. Eh? 
Elimination—er—well, I’m not one of 
those fellows. I can’t make aphorisms 
and such, though I can make roses 
grow. What’s the news?” 
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A TWO-PART STORY. PART II. 


CHARACTERS IN THE 


STORY: 


Drusilla Hart, romantic young girl, whose life of drudgery in the home of her aunt and 
uncle in Peavy’s Falls leaves small time for the books she loves. 

Rufus Knight, good-looking tutor to Harry Winslow, planning to marry Harry’s sister, 
who falls in love with Drusilla during a brief stay in Peavy’s Falls. 

Stacey Simpson, Drusilla’s tyrannical aunt, in whose care the girl’s father leaves her 


when he sets off on the trip of adventure that 


proves to be his last. 


Axel Fowler, well-to-do farmer, whose suit for Drusilla’s hand is approved by her aunt. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED: 
When Drusilla’s aunt attempts to force her to marry Axel Fowler, the girl rebels and 


runs away with Rufus Knight, thinking he will marry her at once. 
and Drusilla refuses to remain with him overnight at the hotel. 


*But he fails to do so 
Knight leaves her alone, 


promising to return in the morning, when they will be married. ; ? 
Drusilla waits patiently at the hotel next day until all hope of his return is gone, then 
reluctantly goes back to her aunt’s*house, only to find that her aunt will not believe in her 


innocence. 


She is ordered out of the house, but Axel Fowler renews his offer of marriage 


and Drusilla is permitted to remain overnight on condition that she marry Axel the next 


morning. 


Still rebellious, Drusilla runs away a second time, taking from her uncle’s safe four hun- 
dred dollars, the sum her aunt has told her was left by her father for her education. 


CHAPTER IX. 

RS. SIMPSON sat at her post 

M of vantage between the side win- 

dow and the front window. 

Here she could command, from her 

wheel chair, the village street and, far 

off, beyond the sloping Northern 

meadow, the amazing new town that 

had sprung up in these amazing new 
times. 

Mrs. Simpson did not approve of the 
new times. She did not believe in them. 
So pronounced was her opposition to 
them that there were not lacking those 
in Peavy’s Falls who called her a pro- 
German, They did her an injustice. 
Mrs. Simpson was as strongly anti- 
German, as she was anti-French, anti- 
Italian, anti-English, and anti-American. 
She was anti-war, not for any idealistic 
reason, but on the sound basis of com- 
mon sense. Or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that she was anti- 
war as far as Peavy’s Falls, her hus- 
band, her acquaintances, and _ herself 


were concerned. She had not the slight- 
est objection to whatever battles other 


people might choose to fight if their 
echoes did not break disturbingly on her 
ears. She disbelieved, with entire con- 
viction, in the emotions giving rise to 
wars—independence; patriotism, just « 
anger, defense of the weak. 

Nevertheless, the mushroom town, 
visible from her side window, held 
grim fascination for her. Howevér 
her spirit rebelled against this palpable 
evidence of other people’s belief in the 
things which she declared nonexistent, 
she could not help being interested in 
it as a manifestation of life. So much 
that was exciting had come to Peavy’s 
Falls since the Lafitte-Moroceni Com- 
pany had selected this place to construct 
one of its war-plant communities, and 
to enrich the entire mountainside in the 
process of the construction. 

Not that Stacey Simpson, krown to 
be miserly though she was, would adm‘t 
,any pleasure in the enrichment. 
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“George's always earned enough,” she 
was in the habit of saying hostilely, to 
her crony, Mrs. Kenyon, when that re- 
cently perfervid patriot would come in 
for an afternoon of busy knitting and 
of wrangling over Stacey’s obstinacy. 
“We've got enough laid by to live on if 
he never did another stroke of work. 
It didn’t mean as much to us to have 
these people come in here, with their 
ten dollars a day an’ up, for carpenters, 
as it did to some.” 

“T ain’t heard of George’s refusin’ it,” 
Mrs. Kenyon was in the habit of an- 
swering. She made no pretense of not 
rejoicing in the great and affluent 
amount of trade which the new town 
had brought to the Kenyon House. 

“George ain’t a fool,” his wife would 
seem to bite off the words of the tribute 
to her spouse. 

“No, nobody has ever accused George 
of bein’ a fool in matters like that. Or 
you either, Stacey. Not that I’m blam- 
in’ you. I respect thrift. We’re taught 
to respect it in the Good Book. I don’t 
think anybody hereabouts has _ been 
much of a fool about not takin’ the good 
with the bad, the blessin’s with the 
hardships. Not even those that have 
had to send their boys across can be 
wholly cast down in their minds. Have 
you heard the latest about Axel 
Fowler?” 

“No, nor don’t want to. The last I 
heard was his slippin’ over to Canada 
an’ tryin’ to get taken there. At his 
age! The man’s as big a loon as his 
brother Elmer was before he died. 
What call has Axel Fowler to get het- 
up over Belgium? I don’t believe he 
ever heard of Belgium any more than 
the rest-of us, until those hot-headed 
foreigners got fussin’ about it. What 
call has he to take it on himself to fight 
because a lot of people, who ought to 
have known better than to be traipsin’ 
around on the ocean in war time, got 
sunk on the Lusitany? He’s crazy, 
that’s what he is.” 


“An’ you don’t want to hear what 
he’s done this time?” asked Mrs. Ken- 
yon, 
“Oh, well, I don’t suppose I can help 
hearin’ sooner er later. What is it?” 

“He’s got into a hospital division—a 
kind of assistant to nurses he’ll be, or 
somethin’ like that. Emptyin’ slops and 
swabbin’ up floors. Lord!” Mrs. Ken- 
yon spoke piously. “I’d be as willin’ as 
the next one to die for my country, 
or to die to put down those Germans. 
But I certainly would not be willin’ to 
empty slops for any country. And Axel 
a man, and a man of fifty-four! Some- 
times I dunno but what you're right an’ 
that he is a little touched in the head 
the same as Elmer. My, what a bless- 
in’ it was that Elmer died before he did 
any worse than he did—settin’ fire to 
Harnett’s barn. 1 wonder how he got 
out of the little house. Lunatics are 
awful cunnin’, though.” 

The thoughts to which such conversa- 
tions as these gave rise were simmering 
in Stacey Simpson’s bosom as she sat 
between her two windows and looked 
first-in one direction and then in the 
other. Her eyes, narrowed with the 
years to even more gimlet-like piercing- 
ness than they had worn in her earlier 
maturity, were swift, as though to com- 
pensate her for the increasing immo- 
bility of her limbs. Her dark glances 
could dart hither and thither with a 
speed somewhat terrifying to one unac- 
quainted with her. It was as though 
one watched the working of some curi- 
ous and sinister mechanism. To-day 
however, she missed the approach of 
a caller along the street. She had been 
rather intrigued by the unusual display 
of bunting over the roofs of the bar- 
racks of the Lafitte-Moroceni plant. 
With the aid of a field glass which lay 
upon the broad arm of her wheel chair, 
she made out other colors afloat beside 
the familiar emblem of her own country. 
She was studying them anew through 
the glasses and wishing that some one 
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would drop in to tell her the reason for 
the display, when a knock sounded at 
the front door. There scuffled out of 
the kitchen the slight figure of a girl 
of twelve or fourteen who proceeded 
to answer the knock, casting an impu- 
dent, gaminish glance at her employer 
as she did so. It had been some months 
after the Poor Farm in the hills had let 
Hannah Wilder out as “help” to Stacey 
Simpson that the girl realized the ad- 
vantages her own undersized, under- 
nourished body had over the great hulk 
in the wheel chair. The old woman 
could never reach her! Hannah's atti- 
tude toward work and toward life 
changed from the moment she realized 
this beneficent fact. The universe be- 
gan to seem a rather friendly place. 

“She’s in here,’ she said, ushering 
the caller into the room without cere- 
mony. “Here’s a man to see you, Mis’ 
Simpson.” 

Mrs. Simpson pivoted herself in her 
chair so as to face the newcomer. He 
was a tall man of early middle age and 
he looked at her with an expectant smile. 
But she did not recognize him. 

“I don’t believe you know me, after 
all, Mrs. Simpson,” he said, advancing 
toward her and offering a large, well- 
knit, brown hand for her flabby ac- 
ceptance. 

“I can’t say as I do,” she replied war- 
ily. “An’ yet it seems like somethin’ 
about you is familiar.” 

“I’m Arthur Little. You boarded me 
for half of one year when I was teach- 
ing here. Don’t you remember? It 
must have been back in nineteen three 
or four. All of twelve or fourteen 
years ago.” 

“Weil, this is a surprise!” Mrs. Simp- 
son declared with more animation than 
usual, “Nobody ever looked to see you 
again, Mr. Little, when you left here. 
We didn’t think you was good for a 
year.” 

The  muscular-looking stranger 
smiled. The smile was very attractive 
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and included his dark eyes as well as his 
mustached mouth, 

“Well, I’m glad I fooied you all. I 
was in pretty bad shape when I left 
here. I went out to New Mexico and 
lived entirely out of doors for three 
or four years, and I have lived an out- 
of-door life ever since.” 

“T guess you wasn’t meant to go,” she 
replied dryly.’ “I never took much stock 
in that open-air treatment for anythin’, 


‘let alone coughs an’ consumption an’ 


sich. If you lived through it—through 
the open ait, I mean, I guess that’s 
pretty plain proof that you never had 
the disease.” 

He threw back his head and laughed 
delightedly. “You haven’t changed a 
bit, Mrs. Simpson,” he told her. “You 
always were a firm disbeliever in mir- 
acles, weren't you?” 

“T don’t think there have been a great 
many since the weddin’ feast in Cana,” 
said Mrs, Simpson, maintaining both 
her own character as a woman of sound 
sense and her high standing as a Bible 
Christian, 

“That. makes me think,” he began 
again. “I came in to inquire about you 
and Mr. Simpson, of course, but 
chiefly, I must confess, about my little 
pupil of the old days. She was such an 
appreciator of miracles! I’ve taught 
a lot and worked a lot among young 
people in my time, but I don’t believe I 
ever met any one with a finer feeling for 
poetry. Is she sti!l with you, the pretty, 
little, dark-eyed Drusilla ?” 

A violent red overspread the broad. 
face before him. The loose folds of 
flesh seemed to grow rigid. The eyes 
shrank to mere black points far back 
under the heavy brows. 

“Tt’s plain you’ve not been back here 
long,” she answered him in a voice 
strangely harsh, “or you’d know that 
she’s not with me any more, an’ that 
another thing that is not with me any 
more is the four hundred dollars she 
took the night she ran away from here 
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—the four hundred dollars that she 
stole! An’ you’d know that . 

“Mrs. Simpson!” He was honestly 
alarmed at the spectacle she presented. 
He stood up, looking about him help- 
lessly. “Can’t I call your little maid to 
get you some water ?” 

She made a powerful effort at self- 
control and after a moment or two 
the great folds of her flesh shook with 
a sigh which relieved the tension of her 
body and her spirit. 

“No, I don’t want any water. I’m all 
right. But I can’t think about her with- 
out gettin’ excited. Of course, you re- 
member that I was always a heavy 
woman an’ troubled a good deal in my 
limbs, but after that—harlot 3 

“Mrs. Simpsen!” 

“I’m not sayin’ anythin’ that the 
whole town don’t know. She ran away 
with a city feller an’ stayed with him 
as long as he wanted her. It wasn’t 
long—two or three days—two or three 
nights. An’ then she had the face to 
come back here. To come back to a God- 
fearin’ home. An’ though we’d have 
hushed it up an’ made the best of it for 
the sake of my poor brother Jim, whose 
daughter she was—although we found 
a good man willin’ to marry her, all 
muddy as she was, she preferred to be 
a thief an’ to go back to her deviltry. 
I tell you, Mr. Little, there ain’t no 
word in the whole of the Scriptures too 
strong to use about that girl. She came 
mighty near bein’ a murderer, too, for 
when we found what she’d done, the 
next mornin’, I had a stroke. I been 
settin’ in this chair ever since.” 

“But Drusilla—that child—little 
Dru! Why, I can scarcely believe what 
you tell me. There must be some other 
explanation, Mrs. Simpson. Or”—he 
amended his sentence hastily as he saw 
violent anger surging up in her again— 
“or, at any rate, that’s the way it seems 
to one who remembers her as I do, a 
mere child, arid such a gifted child,” 

“The less said about her gifts the bet- 
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ter, I reckon,” said Mrs. Simipson 
through thin lips. “Gifts like hers are 
what brought many a woman to Auburn 
prison. We won't talk no more about 
her, if you please. It ain’t good for my 
health to think about her. That’s the 
reason we pocketed the loss an’ never 
tried to find her an’ have her held on 
charges. The doctors said I wasn’t to 
dwell on it. I can’t help dwellin’ some, 
but we won’t talk about her any more. 
An’ what might you be doin’ in Peavy’s 
Falls again? You ain’t teachin’, I 
know.” 

“No,” he answered heavily. “I 
haven’t been teaching for several years, 
I was in Europe with the English Red 
Cross before we declared war, but when 
we went in I came home to see if I 
couldn’t be made use of by our gov- 
ernment. They wouldn’t have me for 
military duty, but I did manage to get 
into the Community Camp service, and 
I’ve been sent up here to run the recre- 
ationak work at the plant, while it is at 
work on government orders.” 

“You’re as crazy about the war as 
the rest of them, it seems,” said Mrs. 
Simpson with her air of ineffable su- 
periority. He looked at her sharply. 

“Ah, and you have managed to keep 
your head through it all? You’re very 
fortunate to be so unemotional. Or 
perhaps you’re not. Well, I mustn’t 
take time to discuss that with you to- 
day. It would lead us too deep into 
philosophy. Remember me to Mr. 
Simpson, won’t you? I'll look in some 
evening when I happen to be in the 
village to pay my respects to him also.” 

Mrs. Simpson called shrilly for Han- 
nah to open the door, but Arthur Little 
was out of the house before that lei- 
surely handmaid had poked her head 
into the dining room to inquire what 
was wanted. 

He walked rapidly for a quarter of a 
mile or so, as though unconsciously 
seeking to put space between himself 
and Stacey Simpson. Then he slowed 
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his pace to a more reflective one. He 
was frowning. Drusilla! Drusilla a 
thief and a wanton! That dear child 
degraded to such a depth? It was 4l- 
most too difficult to believe. But he 
supposed he must believe it; the girl’s 
own flesh and blood would not be 
spreading such frightful tales about her 
if they were not true. Dreadful woman, 
that stricken mountain of flesh back 
there in the bright, hot, neat dining 
room. Her. guardianship was enough 
to make any tragic thing out of an 
ardent, eager, young soul. Whatever 
the poor girl had become it was that 
terrible woman’s lack of understanding, 
lack of sympathy, that had brought her 
to it. 

Approaching him along the~narrow, 
concrete walk was a thin woman who 
stared at him as she came. When she 
reached him, she paused with out- 
stretched hand. Arthur smiled in his 
friendly fashion-and extended his own 
hand, although there was obvious non- 


recognition in his inquiring look. The 
hotel keeper reintroduced herself to him. 
She was rather vain of her remarkable 


memory for names and faces. She 
boasted that she had never forgotten 
any one who had stayed a night in the 
Kenyon House. She recalled to Arthur 
that he had spent a whole week there 
when he had first arrived in Peavy’s 
Falls years before. In memory of the 
old times she invited him to come in 
now—they were near the hotel. As a 
matter of fact, old times had little 
weight with her, but she longed to know 
exactly why he was here again. Arthur 
followed her in. He found himself sud- 
denly hopeful that she might throw 
some less horrible light on Drusilla’s 
departure from the town. She always 
had been a great gossip, Mrs. Kenyon, 
and even if it were not the way of gos- 
sips to lessen scandals—why, anyway, 
she might say something! 

Only one circumstance in the world 
would have caused Mrs. Kenyon to give 
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up a morsel of unsavory gossip. That 
circumstance was the substitution of 
another, possibly more unsavory one. 

“So Stacey Simpson’s been tellin’ you 
that story, has she?” she began con- 
temptuously, when he had made the 
necessary preliminaries. 

“Yes. Isn’t it true then? I somehow 
felt——” 

“Oh, it’s all true enough as far as 
what Drusilly did. I guess there’s no 
doubt about that. She certainly went 
away with that city feller, an’ two or 
three besides the Simpsons saw her 
when she came back three or four nights 
afterward. An’ I guess there’s no 
question but what she took the money. 
Oh, as far as Drusilly’s concerned, the 
thing ain’t one mite whiter’n what 
Stacey Simpson painted it. But she 
didn’t paint her own part. There were 
a good many of us happened to ktiow 
that Stacey Simpson never made any 
accountin’ of the money her brother 
left with her for Drusilly’s upbringin’. 
She claims it wasn’t but four hundred 
dollars. But some of us happened to 
be in a position to know—to know”’— 
Mrs. Kenyon emphasized the verb— 
“that it was considerable nearer to four 
thousand. Drusilly took the money, I 
guess there’s no doubt about that. The 
only thing was it wasn’t any more than 
she was entitled to—but considerable 
less.” 

It hadn’t helped very much, waiting 
to hear another version of the ugly 
story. Arthur Little rose dispiritedly. 
What a fool he was to be taking the 
matter like this! Certainly he had 
known a thousand tales as grim and 
gray—grimmer, grayer, more brutal 
even !—-since the world had gone mad 
and plunged into universal war. Why 
should he be so downcast over Drusilla 
when he had survived the evil fate of 
so many other girls without great per- 
sonal anguish? Well, he had to admit 
to himself that he had always been a 
bit conceited, a bit of an egotist, when 
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he had remembered her. He had felt 
her, somehow, his own creation. He 
had believed that it was he who had 
aroused her mind to beauty, awakened 
her young soul to delicate appreciations. 
It was, he supposed, the deathless old 
serpent, self-esteem, that he found so 
wounded by the tale. The little gar- 
den he had tended had been uprooted, 
trampled, desecrated—his handiwork, 
the thought of which had been a hidden 
sweetness in his mind for years, had 
been mutilated, fouled. 

And then, quite suddenly, unex- 
pectedly even to himself, he stopped 
short in his path and said: “By the 
Lord, I don’t believe it! There is some 
other explanation. I wouldn’t believe 
it if she had told me so herself.” 

Several people—Main Street was a 
more populous thoroughfare now than 
of old—looked at him and edged away. 
But, greatly comforted by the ringing 
sound of his own words, he swung along 
at a new, vigorous pace back to the big, 
ugly recreational building at the Lafitte- 
Moroceni plant. 


CHAPTER X. 


Miss De Hart, whose job was “hiring 
and firing” the female employees of the 
Lafitte-Moroceni Company, sat at her 
desk and gave what her interlocutor 
called “a grand imitation of a marble 
statue,’ as she listened to said inter- 
locutor’s pleas. 

“It’s no use going on, Seventy-two,” 
she struck in finally. “You're fired. All 
that remains for you to do is to take 
this,” she extended a filled-out blank 
toward the girl, “to the cashier, get 
what’s coming to you, and go.” 

“Ain’t you ever been young your- 
self?’ Seventy-two demanded despair- 
ingly. “Ain’t you ever wanted a little 
fun? And anyway, what I do nights is 
nobody’s business if I’m on my job 
in time the next morning. I’m going 
straight to Mr. Blake.” 
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Miss De Hart’s face did not relax 
even into the faintly contemptuous 
amusement which would have been ap 
propriate at this announcement. She 
was the plant’s final arbiter of employ- 
ment as far as women were concerned. 
Only once had Mr. Blake, the general 
manager of personnel, shown any dis- 
position to overrule her decision. On 
that occasion his disposition lasted ex- 
actly four minutes. In those four min- 
utes he had learned that his choice lay 
between accepting either Miss De Hart’s 
judgment or her resignation on the 
spot. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Seventy-two. 
And don’t waste any more of my time. 
You know as well as I do that Mr. 
Blake will have nothing to do with a 
case I have passed on. And you’re not 
being fired for the way you choose to 
spend your evenings. You're quite 
rigit—nobody’s interested in them. 
You’re being fired because you’re too 
listless and sleepy in the morning to do 
your work properly. Take this and get 
out.” 

“Gawd, but you’re a piece of stone,” 
snarled Seventy-two, finally, however, 
taking the slip. Miss De Hart whirled 
about in her swivel chair and attacked a 
pile of reports, swiftly oblivious to the 
existence of the dismissed employee. 
“No wonder you never had a feller, 
never collected a husband. Men are 
fools, but they’ve got some sense, any- 
way.” 

She settled her gaudy hat upon her 
head at a more jaunty angle, waited 
for a reply, and receiving none, went 
out of the office with an air of bravado. 
Miss De Hart’s indifference was clearly 
not a pose adopted for the humiliation 
of Seventy-two, however, for she was 
already concentrated upon the annota- 
tion of the reports, and had forgotten 
the dismissed” pleasure seeker before 
the door closed upon her. 

By and by there came a clatter up the 
steps of the big shack in which the 
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Women’s Administrative Department of 
the works was housed. A boy dashed 
into the outer office where the clerical 
force was busy. 

“Tell Miss De Hart Mr. Lafitte is 
bringing General Witherspoon and a 
whole gang of foreign bigwigs on a 
tour of inspection. Be here in half an 
hour,” he shouted, and clattered out 
again. 

The office hummed with excitement. 
That, then, explained the showing of 
foreign flags that morning. There was 
a hubbub about high commissioners and 
beautiful uniforms. Wasn’t that French 
blue the most enchanting color? 

The message, transmitted to the inner 
office, created no corresponding excite- 
ment in the head of the department. 
Miss De Hart merely looked up from 
her reports, nodded her comprehension 
of the words she heard and said: 

“Thank you. Will you ask Miss 
Abramson to come here?” 

The outer office murmured its opin- 
ion of such stolidity. 

“A machine, that’s what she is—a 
machine. No more blood than a turnip. 
No more heart than a stone.” 

“I wonder how did she get that way ?” 
commented one. “She isn’t so awfully 
old.” 

“That woman was born a thousand,” 
declared another vigorously. 

Miss Abramson, plump and pretty 
and full of vivacity and inquisitiveness, 
hoped earnestly that the dictation to 
which she was summoned might be pro- 
longed until the arrival of the visiting 
group. If only she might be in the 
inner office, she might be included in 
the introductions. She indulged in a 
brief phantasy in which an Italian of- 
ficer, with the well-known impetuosity 
of his race, fell violently in love with 
her in five minutes, returned to woo 
her in a quarter of an hour, and 

“Excuse me, Miss De Hart, I didn’t 
get that.” She came back from a bridal 
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limousine with the Italian officer im- 
patiently pulling down the curtains. 

Miss De Hart’s look was a whole 
volume of commentary upon this fact, 
but she said nothing, merely repeating 
her dictation and it was long before 
the arrival of the visitors that Miss 
Abramson heard the unwanted: “That’s 
all, thank you, Miss Abramson,” and 
was returned to the indistinguishable 
mass of femininity of the outer office. 

By and by the inspecting party arrived 
in the convoy of Mr. Blake, general 
staff manager of the plant. Miss De 
Hart rose to receive them as they filed 
into her office. Her dark eyes remained 
calm at sight of the colorful uniforms, 
their reds and blues set off by the back- 
grounds of American khaki; the agree- 
able, golden glitter of insignia. She 
acknowledged the general introductions 
quietly and unsmilingly, and when Mr. 
Blake said that she would explain the 
work of her department, she did so 
with an admirable conciseness and un- 
ruffledness. 

“That is our system,” she said in 
conclusion. “We can make it clearer, 
probably, by having you inspect our 
catalogues and files. I’ll take you into 
the filing room now if you are ready.” 

They all thanked her and General 
Witherspoon intimated their accedence 
to the proposal. The little group moved, 
separated, reassembled, like crystals dis- 
turbed by some jarring. And then 
Miss De Hart found herself looking 
into a pair of astonished, frightened, 
gray-blue eyes staring at her out of a 
handsome, tanned, rather austere face. 
Their owner wore a captain’s uniform. 

“Drusilla ” The captain began. 
Then he fell back. Miss De Hart’s im- 
mobile face gave no hint of recogni- 
tion. “I beg your pardon,” the man 
faltered. “You look, you look, so much 
like—like 2 

“An acquaintance?” supplied Miss. 
De Hart kindly. “No, I do not think 
we have ever met before, Captain e 
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“Oh, beg pardon!” It was Mr. Blake 
who spoke. “Of course you didn’t get 
all the names. Miss De Hart, Captain 
Knight.” 

Miss De Hart unsmilingly bent her 
neck in recognition of the introduction. 
Captain Knight, still staring, bowed also 
and fell to the rear as she led the group 
into the filing room. Then the party 
went on to another section of the works. 

An hour later he was back in the ad- 
ministrative department. It was Miss 
Abramson who announced his second 
appearance to Miss De Hart. 

“One of the crowd that was here an 
hour ago is back, Miss De Hart,” an- 
nounced Miss Abramson rather flip- 
pantly. “Captain Knight. He says can 
you see him for a few minutes?” 

It was never necessary for Miss De 
Hart to frown in order to indicate dis- 
approbation. That was the normal ex- 
pression of her dark, impressive face. 
Yet there was a slight deepening of the 
look. 

“I’m very busy,” she said. “Ask him 
if he will be good enough to tell you 
wpat his business is. Perhaps, one of 
the staff could assist him.” 

Miss Abramson’s black eyes glittered 
as brightly as onyx struck by the sun. 

“All right,” she said, and her tone 
as well as her looks bespoke a cheer- 
fully romantic anticipation. But in a 
moment she was back with drooping 
looks. 

“He says it’s personal, and he can 
either wait or come back any time you 
she announced. 

“Very well.” The Superintendent of 
Female Employment turned to the ap- 
plicant for work, writing something 
first upon a card. “You may report to 
the packing room,” she said. “One of 
the girls in the outer office will show 
you the way. Miss Abramson, will you 
be good enough to show Captain— 
Knight, I think you said—in?” 

He came in eagerly, a very good- 
looking man, compel!ingly good-look- 
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ing to any one who might happen to care 
for him. Miss De Hart surveyed him 
with no slightest sign of emotion, agree- 
able or disagreeable. Beneath the utter 
impassivity of her expression something 
of Captain Knight’s eagerness faded 
from his face, something of habitual 
aplomb disappeared from-his manner, 
He halted, looked at her half doubt- 
fully. 

“You are Drusilla Hart?” he finally 
said, but it was a question rather than 
an affirmation. 

“Tam Miss De Hart, manager of em- 
ployment of the women of this plant. 
I’m told that you wish to speak to me 
about something personal. I cannot 
possibly conceive what it can be. May 
I ask you to be as brief as you can 
since my day is fully apportioned among 
my various duties, and it has already 
been considerably shortened by the un- 
expected visit of inspection this morn- 
ing?” 

“Your eyes are hers and your voice 
is hers,’ Captain Knight declared, 
watching her narrowly. “You are the 
sullen, little Drusilla Hart who waited 
upon me in the hotel the first evening 
I came to Peavy’s Falls.” But although 
he tried to make it declarative, there 
was hesitation, question in his voice. 

Upon the ivory firmness of her 
cheeks a slow, unaccustomed color 
crept. But her cold, stern, dark eyes 
did not waver. 

“T have told you who I am,” she said, 
“although I have no ground for believ- 
ing that you have the right to ques- 
tion me in this manner. Every plant 
of the Lafitte-Moroceni Company is, 
of course, open to the inspection of the 
military authorities at any time. But 
it seems to me that that hardly includes 
the privilege of such an interview as 
this for the casual members of the in- 
specting parties. Do you belong fo the 
Intelligence Department? If for any 
reason you want further information 
about me—and of course I understand 
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that it is always possible to demand 
very complete information about em- 
ployees of factories with government 
contracts in these days of spies and 
enemy agents—you can doubtless obtain 
it through Mr. Blake, the Superinten- 
dent of Administration here.” 

“May I sit down?” asked Knight. 
“Thank you. Bless you, my dear Miss 
Hart, I have already asked Mr. Blake 
all about you and have learned of your 
interesting career. Superintendent of 
employment for the A. B. C. stores in 
New York during the four years prior 
to the war, he said; advanced to that 
position from one in the selling de- 
partment of the A. B. C. stores; ad- 
vanced to that from some very small 
beginning, cash girl, perhaps. Trans- 
ferred to this plant from the one in 
Brisbane, West Virginia, when this was 
opened. Oh, I know all that he knows! 


But I thought, you see, that I knew you 
long ago, before even the cash-girl 


You are sure I’m not mis- 
taken?” He spoke with sudden earnest- 
ness. “I can’t tell you what it would 
mean to me to hear that I am not wrong. 
It is my heart and my conscience that 
are telling me you are Drusilla Hart. I 
have spent a good many years of my 
life in purgatory. If you are she, you 
don’t know how like a drop of cold 
water to a desert wanderer the admis- 
sion would be.” 

The woman looked at him steadily for 
an instant. ‘ 

“T am not Drusilla Hart,” she said 
finally. 

He rose 


period. 


very slowly from his chair. 
He looked at her unbelievingly. 

“I can’t quite believe you,” he said. 
“T can’t quite believe that my instinct 
is so utterly untrustworthy. But, of 
course, I can’t keep on insisting that you 
are she, that you are the girl who has 
really shaped my whole life ¥ 

At that the woman seated before the 
big desk gave a sudden, irrepressible, in- 
finitely harsh laugh. It was a whole 
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volume of scorn, or repudiation. It was 
the lie cast in his teeth. But in its full, 
rough-throated irony it was the ac- 
knowledgment of her identity. Knight 
recognized its import. 

“IT knew it, I knew I could not be 
mistaken,” he cried. 

Drusilla rose from her chair. Her 
face was whitely ablaze with anger, 
against herself as well as against him. 

“You are to go at once,” she said in 
a tone of repressed violence. Her 
finger rested on the buzzer on her desk. 
“Don’t make it necessary for me to 
ring to have you put out.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


One of the things about Miss De Hart 
which the girls of her department con- 
sidered most peculiar was her apparent 
indifference to all forms of recreation. 
She never attended any of the per- 
formances, educational or merely en- 
tertaining, with which the Lafitte- 
Moroceni Company endeavored to make 
the little wilderness community en- 
durable to its hundreds of young 
people. She never went into the vil- 
lage. And however much the members 
of her staff claimed to despise the 
limited shopping opportunities of 
Peavy’s Falls—even greatly as these 
had béen enlarged by the advent of the 
plant—they marveled at the type of 
feminine nature which could resist 
them. They themselves found delight 
in the stores of the village and positive 
intoxication in the occasional sales, cun- 
ningly arranged in proximity with pay 
day, which some of the metropolitan 
companies conducted for two days at a 
time in the hotel pariors. 

Occasionally one of the less experi- 
enced of them would seek to interest 
the employment manager in the oppor- 
tunities of these sales. 

“But you can’t”—the report of such 
an interview was always the same—“‘it 
can’t be done! ‘My Gawd, Miss De 
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Hart,’ said to her, ‘don’t you ever need 
anything ? Don’t you ever need a ball 
of darning cotton’ Ain’t you ever 
found yourself up against it for a paper 
of pins? Did you come from wherever 
you come from with all the needles in 
the world, all the tape, all the buttons?’ 
But she just says, in that shrivelin’ way 
of hers, that her workbasket seems to 
contain all that she has need of to date. 
I suppose she’s plannin’ for one grand 
blow-out when the ewar’s over and she 
gets back to some place where the 
_spendin’s more fun than what it is up 
here. She’s a queer one. Did you ever 
see Hilda Hemin’way, the Lazneck star 
in ‘The Unnatural Mother? She re- 
minds me of her, Miss De Hart does. 
I wouldn’t put murder beyond her.” 

“She never even takes any exercise,” 
one of the other girls would mention 
complainingly. “She ought to, if it 
was only for the sake of the example 
to the rest of us—you know what a lot 
Dr. Greenlaw talked about the necessity 
of exercise in her lecture the other 
night. Gee! Weren’t those slides of 
distorted feet funny? You can’t make 
me believe that my Louis heels do any- 
thing like that to my bones. I just have 
to have high heels. I’m not comfortable 
in those flat things. I’ve got such a 
high arch it needs the support.” 

Then they would go on with their 
talk of suéde slippers and silk stock- 
ings, of wrist watches and movies and 
balls and beaus, and forget all about the 
woman in the discussion of whom the 
conversation had arisen. It was all per- 
fectly true, what they said. Since her 
’ arrival at the plant, four mouths be- 
fore, Miss De Hart had never stirred 
outside the limits of the emergency com- 
munity. The church bells did not sum- 
mon her to Peavy’s Falls on Sunday 
mornings or Friday nights when they 
rang forth a variegated call to prayer 
meeting. The mushroom movie houses 
of the village had no lure for her. The 
educational entertainments offered by 
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various organizations for community 
service never found her seated in the 
audience. Work over—and her hours 
were, by her own choice, inhumanly 
long—she went to her room in the big, 
barracklike “hotel,” which the plant 
maimtained for as many of its women 
employees as could be crowded beneath 
the roof, and there she remained until 
she emerged again for the office. Some 
of the girls had penetrated to that room 
on one pretext or another, and had 
found nothing in it to justify Miss De 
Hart’s apparent fondness for it. It was 
rather larger than most of the others, 
and it was on a corner with windows on 
two sides looking out over the ugly 
huddle of new concrete and unseasoned 
ti.nber to the hills beyond. There were, 
perhaps, half a dozen books on a shelf 
and there was a small desk. But these 
were the only efforts at charm or deco- 
ration. One of the girls, who had had 
to wait a few minutes alone in the apart- 
ment, reported that even the books were 
totally uninteresting—tomes on _ ef- 
ficiency, store management, salesman- 
ship, and the like. 

“Can you beat it?” the chronicler of 
this news had asked in a deep and com- 
prehensive disgust. 

In the early February twilight of the 
day on which Captain Knight had made 
his appearance in her office, Miss De 
Hart departed from her usual custom. 
When she slammed down the top of her 
big desk, closed the drawers of the 
steel filing cabinet and locked them, 
and went out through the empty outer 
office, she did not turn toward the hotel 
jocularly known throughout the set- 
tlement as. the “Ritz.” Instead, she 
walked swiftly through the little com- 
munity and, reaching its outskirts, 
struck out along the deeply rutted, 
frozen road to the hills. 

If any one had ever asked Drusilla 
whether she thought about her child- 
hood and her one essay into the ro- 
mance of youth, she would have replied 








curtly that she did not. It was not as 
thought, not as memory, that the hard 
experience of her early days had re- 
mained with her. It was as a sore. So 
might the victim of a physical accident 
feel. So might he bear about with him 
—not the impression of the catastrophe 
which had bruised and maimed him, but 
the lacerated flesh, the crippled mem- 
bers, these might be with him always. 
She was walking into the hills now, in 
the compelling need of outlet for stored 
energies, violences, that the young and 
physically strong feel. Until a sudden 
order had come to her in the West Vir- 
ginia camp of the Lafitte-Moroceni 
Company to go to Peavy’s Falls and 
take charge of the employment of 
women in the newer community, she 
had always, from the time of her first 
departure, been physically active. The 
vigorous mountaineer’s habit of using 
her own legs for locomotion had clung 
to her even in the early days in New 
York when the pavements had seemed 
so blisteringly -hard to her unaccus- 
tomed feet. Once she had grown used 
to brick and concrete, she had walked 
miles every day, to the astonishment of 
the other girls in the Arnold, Bennett 
& Conway employ—the A. B. C. who 
had made a great fortune by instituting 
a chain system of department stores in 
New York and the metropolitan district. 
She had done it because her body com- 
pelled her to. Her lungs, her limbs de- 
manded exercise. Down in West Vir- 
ginia, at the other plant, she had 
thought, for ten minutes or so, of re- 
fusing to take the Peavy’s Falls’ as- 
signment. She had had a moment, not 
of panic, but of intense repulsion toward 
the place which she had put behind her 
forever. But it was not by coddling 
herself that she had advanced so rapidly 
in the world which she had made her 
own. She had shaken off the moment’s 
repugnance. What difference did it 
make? She was the employee of a 
great, powerful company. Advance- 
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ment for her lay in doing what they 
wanted her to do, and doing it well. 
The munitions village would be well 
outside the limits of her old home set- 
tlement. She could stick to the plant. 
She need never be seen in Peavy’s 
Falls, and she was tolerably well as- 
sured that Peavy’s Falls would seidom 
be seen within the confines of the new 
community. Peavy’s Falls was not in- 
tellectually inquisitive, for one thing; 
and for another, admission*to the plant 
would be a matter of passes. Only 
persons having business there would 
gain an entrance. She need not worry 
about recognition. Besides, probably 
her aunt and uncle were dead by this 
time. She would have been glad to 
think of her aunt as dead had she not 
felt that life might hold worse punish- 
ment than death. She hated the very 
thought of that obese figure seated for- 
ever in the bright glare of that stark, 
unlovely dining room. She hated it so 
that her temples throbbed and the veins 
at the back of her neck hammered when 
she remembered it. That hatred was 
the only living emotion left in her by 
her past. Everything else had been 
frozen—her love of poetry, her love of 
romance, the evanescent beauty of the 
little dream that had sprung to life in 
her child’s heart beneath the joyful sun- 
shine of Rufus Knight’s looks and 
words. 

To-night, after that meeting, she 
could not go back to her room and settle 
down to the grim, gray hours of work 
that made up her usual evenings. To 
think that he, out of all the creatures in 
the world, should have been the one to 
walk into her office! -To think that he 
should have recognized her! There had 
been a bleak sort of honesty in her 
declaration that she was not Drusilla. 
Long, long ago—at the very time when 
the A. B. C, employment manager had 
interpreted her D. Hart as De Hart, 
and had thereby supplied her with a 
new, and yet not false name with which 
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to begin her life, she had decided that 
- the little Drusilla of the aspirations and 
the ardors was dead. The world had 
no place for such a one. She adopted 
two initials thinking them conventional 
and necessary for signatures, but even 
in her own mid the J. and A. stood for 
no further content. At first there had 
been vaguely in her thoughts Jim, her 
father, and Arthur, the kind school- 
teacher who had given her all the mis- 
leading books. But it was not long 
before they were just two letters of the 
alphabet. If any one had ever asked 
her what her name was, for what the 
J. and A. stood, she would have been 
floored. But no one had ever been in 
the least interested in Miss De Hart’s 
first name. And now, here was this 
well-remembered voice calling her 
Drusilla! 

It was hard climbing up the steep, 
rugged trail, but she did not notice 
roughnesses, she did not mind the early 
darkness. She had known all the trails 
well in her childhood, and it was with- 
out conscious choice that she followed 
this one securely. It was as though 
memory dwelt, not in her brain, but dis- 
connectedly, a thing apart, in her feet. 

Three quarters of the way up the 
hill, there was a clearing with a cabin 
o1 it. As she emerged from the dark- 
ress of the twisted wood path, and came 
within sight of this plot, the door of the 
little place opened and in an oblong of 
orange light from a lamp and a stove 
inside, the figures of two men were, 
for’an instant, blackly silhouetted. One, 
the tall, coated one, put on a hat and 
there was something vaguely familiar 
in the gesture; the other, easy in flannel 
shirt and galluses, stood with his hand 
on the door ready to close it. 

“Well, good night,” this one said. 
“Tt sure has been good to see you 
again, Teacher.” The leave-taking guest 
answered something inaudible to Dru- 
silla. There was a second’s further 
chatter of farewell, then the door closed 
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and the tall man turned his face and 
his steps toward the trail. The little 
cabin became a dense block cut out of 
the winter evening and lit with one 
small ruddy square of window. The 
sky above still held in its growing black- 
ness a tinge of day’s cerulean blue, and 
the little new moon, metallic, bladelike, 
cut it just at the top of the low pine 
back of the house. 

Drusilla did not know why she had 
hurried on, trying to be out of sight 
of the cabin’s departing visitor before 
he should reach the path. There was 
no touch of fear in her haste, yet her 
heart was suddenly pounding as though 
in panic. Of course, the man would 
take the trail down to the valley and the 
railroad tracks and the village beyond; 
there was nothing farther up the hill 
but deeper densities of wood growth, 
and by and by, at the crest of the hill 
the trail’s end and another clearing. He 
would not, of course, be turning up- 
ward. Yet she hurried, breathing 
quickly, unaccountably agitated, angry 
with herself for her foolish panic and 
her stumbling haste. 

Before he had reached the opening 
into the path she was well out of sight. 
Glancing backward, she saw that the 
opening had become indistinguishable 
to her; therefore she must be indistin- 
guishable to any one standing in it. She 
breathed more freely, though she still 
kept close to the young trees and bushes 
at the side of the track. But even while 
her feet were carrying her onward, up 
the hill, she still kept nervously casting 
her glances backward to the place where 
he must reach the trail. And suddenly 
that instinctive memory which had 
seemed to be no part of her mental 
force, but merely of her physical -e- 
ing, that sure-footedness that had car- 
ried her unheeding up the road untrod 
for so many years, failed her. She 
crashed into a bare bush, brittle from 
frost. Her foot caught between two 
stones. She put out her hand to steady 
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herself, grasped at a thin, crackling 
branch that broke, and came down on 
her knees with a noise that seemed to 
her own ears like the crash of doom 
—the noise of splintering, icy twigs, of 
rattling stones and, among them, of 
moans that she did not recognize, for a 
second, as her own. She heard a call 
from the path below her. 

“Hello! Anybody up there? Any- 
body hurt? Shout and I'll follow the 
sound.” 

She brought her lips together tightly 
over the moan that trembled on them. 
She would not, would not, let him know 
where she had fallen. She would not 
even try to move the foot caught and 
twisted between two rocks lest another 
rattle of stones betray her. She was 
not afraid of him, but she was deter- 
mined, with all her strength, not to be 
seen by him, 

“Hello!” His voice came again. 

Then, as though it were a hundred 


miles away, she heard the baying of a 


dog in the cabin yard. She heard the 
opening of the cabin door and a shout 
from its occupant: 

“That you, Teacher? What’s 
matter? Down there, Tige! 
can’t you?” 

“I thought I heard some one moan- 
ing. I’m sure I heard some one moan- 
ing,” replied the man addressed as 
“Teacher.” “There’s some one around 
here. I heard a lot of stones rattle— 
there it goes again!” 

Drusilla had not heard the last clause. 
For it was when she fainted with the 
pain of the twisted ankle and the fierce 
repression of all sound of pain, that 
she slipped and set more stones rolling. 

When she came to herself, she was 
lying upon a mattress on the floor of 
the cabin. It had been pulled from 
the couch in the corner. She felt waves 
of heat from the stove. She smelled a 
mingling of steamy leather, of bacon, 
of coffee, and half a dozen other prosaic 
odors. She was looking up into the 
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brown face of Arthur Little. 
herself saying: 

“That was why, that was why. I 
knew it all the time.” 

The other man came bustling in from 
the lean-to shed with a basin of water. 

“Here you are, Doc,” -he remarked, 
substituting a new title of respect for 
the old “teacher.” “ilere’s the water.” 

Drusilla’s eyes mutely besought him 
for something. Arthur Little was sure 
they were Drusilla’s eyes. His lips had 
been parted to utter her name when that 
look had stayed him—that poignantly 
pleading look. 

“That’s fine, Jeff,” he said, laying a 
cloth rolled out in the cold water upon 
Drusilla’s forehead. “You—you must 
have twisted your ankle badly. Perhaps 
it is a sprain. Your foot was caught 
between two bowlders. We have cut 
the shoe off. I’m afraid we did rather 
a rough job in extricating you.” 

“Ts there any way,” asked Drusilla a 
little hoarsely, “of getting down to the 
plant—the Lafitte-Moroceni plant—ex- 
cept by walking? There must be, of 
course. This man who lives here can’t 
pack everything in to his place without 
a horse.” 

“A cart can get down the hill pro- 
vided the horse is sure-footed enough,” 
said the owner of the cabin, staring at 
her with a puzzled look. “Excuse me, 
miss, but ain’t I seen you somewheres 
before?” 

“Perhaps. I’m employed at the La- 
fitte-Moroceni plant. I’m head of the 
women’s employment department.” 

“Oh,” acceded the man. “I knowed 
I’d seen you somewheres.” 

“Have you got a cart and a horse, 
and would it be too much trouble &s 
Drusilla began. 

“Lord bless you! I ain’t got a horse,” 
replied the man. Drusilla found that a 
long-closed door in her brain flew open 
and that through it there issued the 
authoritative statement: “Jeff Weston— 
he was two classes ahead of me. He 
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married Lulie—Lulie—what was her 
name? Lulie—Lulie ” But he was 
going oy about his lack of a horse: 

“T ain’t had one for three years—not 
since my wife died. She used to like 
to get down into the valley sometimes— 
I kept a horse then. But now—it didn’t 
seem worth while to go on breakin’ up 
more land an’ all, like we planned, Lulie 
an’ me, So I jes’ hire my plowin’ done 
in the spring’ an’ Pete Wetherly, who 
lives down on the clearin’ below, he 
packs in my winter flour an’ bacon an’ 
all long ’bout November first—an’——” 

“Do you think we could get’ this Pete 
Wetherly to hitch up and come for Miss 
H—for this lady 

“My name is De Hart,” supplied 
Drusilla. There was a fevered throb- 
bing and swelling in her ankle; the pain 
was so intense that she scarcely cared 
about the danger of recognition by 
Arthur Little. 

The men consulted for a few seconds. 
Then Jeff left the cabin and went off, 
swinging a lantern with a big reflector 
behind it. Arthur Little applied cold 
compresses to her ankle, and even that 
careful touch was an exquisite agony. 
An irrepressible moan escaped her. 

“TI am so sorry,” he said. “I am so 
sorry to hurt you, Miss De Hart— 
Drusilla.” 

Her eyes, closed beneath her pain- 
distorted brows, flew open. 

“What—what—what did you say?” 
she demanded. i 

“IT used your name—the name I used 
to call you when you were my little 
prize pupil of whom I was very proud,” 
he answered, looking steadily at her. 
She forgot her tortured foot for a 
second. She forgot even her fear of 
recognition. She forgot everything ex- 
cept her hot scorn of all the old beliefs 
and fancies that books—his books—had 
engendered in her. 

“You must have been proud,” She an- 
swered bitterly, “of filling a child’s head 


full of nonsensical dreams. You must 
have been proud.” 

“I was very proud,” he answered, 
“very proud that once in all my years 
of teaching I found a fertile, generous 
soil in which to sow seed of the loveliest 
of all the plants that bloom ” He 
broke off suddenly. “I’m a brute to be 
talking with you like this, arguing with 
you, when you're in such pain. I'll 
change that compress for you if you 
can bear the touch.” 

Drusilla closed her eyes. Her fore- 
head was twisted with pain, her lips 
white with it. She winced and almost 
cried out with the agony that even his 
light pressure of the fresh, cold bandage 
produced in her foot. ,Then the bark- 
ing of the dog Tige was heard down the 
trail, and the creak of slow, revolving 
wheels reached her ears. She opened 
her eyes suddenly. She saw him seated 
in a low chair beside her mattress. Her 
eyes were suddenly frightened. 

“I don’t know why I didn’t deny that 
I was Drusilla to you,”’ she said. “No- 
body here has recognized me. I’m here 
as I told you, as Miss De Hart, of the 
plant downthere. That Drusilla is dead 
—dead years ago. You won’t—you 
won't gs 

“T won’t say, or do, or look anything 
to endanger your incognito,” he prom- 
ised her. “But I should have known 
you anywhere. And when you are able 
you must let me see you and talk to you. 
You have a grudge against me. You 
will have to let me remove that.” 

The creaking, the barking, the sound 
of men’s voices came near. The door 
opened and the two mountaineers, 
rough, stalwart figures in their Macki- 
naws and mufflers, stamped into the hot 
little room. In a few minutes Drusilla 
found herself still lying on the mattress, 
looking up toward the clear, beautiful 
night sky. She was covered with robes. 
Her injured foot lay upon a pillow. 
Arthur Little was sitting in the back 
of the cart with her. Pete started his 
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old horse toward the rough track down 
the hill. Drusilla was conscious of an 
amazing medley of sensations. The 
beauty of the night sky, the sense of 
security and comfort due to the pres- 
ence of the old friend whom she had 
taught herself to regard as her enemy, 
mingled with the throbbing in her ankle 
and the recollection of Rufus Knight 
seen only that morning—was it, indeed, 
only that morning? What had sepa- 
rated her, as though by eons, from that 
frozen woman who had sat in her of- 
fice so short a time ago? But before 
she had time to answer that question, 
the cart, jouncing roughly off a stone 
in the track, communicated a stabbing 
pain to her foot, and in that overwhelm- 
ing sensation, she forgot all the others. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Drusilla’s office was agog with ex- 
citement. A series of most pleasurable 
thrills agitated it from the moment when 
the first sleepy girls arrived, on the 
morning after Miss De Hart’s accident, 
and discovered that, for the first time 
in their experience, Miss De Hart had 
not preceded them to the office. The 
gitls were as used to seeing her already 
established at her desk when they came 
in as they were used to seeing the desk 
itself. Had that solidly constructed 
oaken convenience disappeared over- 
night it would have been scarcely more 
amazing to them than that the severe, 
unsmiling, unsympathetic head of the 
department was not present. 

When word came that she was ab- 
sent because of an accident which was 
likely to confine her to her room for 
several days, amazement mounted. 

here was agitated question and an- 
swer as to the nature of the accident. 
There were wild surmises. Had she 
been in one of the shops when the ma- 
chinery had gone wrong? Had there 
been an explosion? And then Rachel 
Abramson had entered, important, vain- 
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glorious, and had set them all right. 
The night before she had seen the coun- 
try cart draw up in front of the “Ritz,” 
she had seen that “interesting-looking” 
Mr. Little jump from beside a bundled 
figure on the floor of the cart, she had 
seen him go into the office of the bar- 
racks and come out with two, big, 
women porters. She had seen the 
covers removed, the cushions and pil- 
lows thrown aside, and Miss De Hart, 
disheveled for once in her rigid life, 
carried in. She herself had been on her 
way to a movie performance, educa- 
tional in nature, at the recreational hut. 
But what she had met at the door of 
the women’s barracks was so much 
more entertaining than anything she 
could hope to see at the hut that she 
had lingered and had a few words with 
the driver of the cart while Mr, Little 
was inside. He was a taciturn country- 
man—Miss Abramson, described him 
as “some hayseed, believe me, and get- 
ting anything out of him was about as- 
easy as drawing teeth.” She had, how- 
ever, been a successful extractor of such 
information as he possessed. It wasn’t 
much. He merely knew that he had 
been called to bring his cart and wagon 
up the hill to a neighbor’s in order to 
carry this woman who had broken or 
sprained her ankle, down the rough 
lumber path in his cart. Naw, he didn’t 
know what she was doin’ up there. 
Naw, he didn’t know whether she’d 
gone up to see Jeff, or had been jes’ 
walkin’ when she come to grief. Yep, 
it was a funny walk for a woman to 
have been takin’ if she didn’t have no 
real reason for takin’ it. And then 
Arthur Little had come out and Rachel 
had judged it discreet to withdraw from 
her active examination of the driver. 
Mr. Blake sent some one over from 
one of the other departments to take 
Miss De Hart’s place for a few days. 
The girls returned temporarily to their 
places, and conducted their further sur- 
misings in whispers. But by and by, 
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when a messenger from the Peavy’s 
Falls’ post office drew up in front of 
the building on his bicycle and stamped 
in with a very long box, special de- 
livery, for Miss De Hart, there was re- 
newed excitement. 

“*‘Flowers, perishable,” read the 
messenger importantly. “And you say 
she ain’t here. Perhaps I’d better. , 

“Tl sign for them,” said Miss 
Abramson hastily. “And I'll take them 
over to her during my lunch hour.” 

There was competition for the priv- 
ilege of accompanying Rachel to Miss 
De Hart’s room with the flowers. The 
whole staff wanted to go. But Rachel, 
showing certain qualities of natural- 
born leadership, constituted herself the 
committee on admissions and sifted 
the applicants down to one—a quiet girl 
who stuttered a little at all times and 
very much in moments of excitement. 
She would not be a rival to be feared 
when it came to telling the tale of Miss 
De Hart’s acceptance of the flowers! 

“It’s a regular young coffin,” said 
Rachel Abramson, cheerfully regarding 
the long box. “It set somebody back 
something !” 

She and her companion debated with 
the head of the barracks office as to 
whether it would be more agreeable to 
Miss De Hart to open the box herself, 
or to be charmingly confronted with its 
contents. They decided upon the latter 
course and the friendly soul in the of- 
fice sent to the dining room for tall 
pitchers. It took three of them to hold 
the long-stemmed, deep-red roses that 
the box contained. Rachel Abramson’s 
disappointment that there was no card 
inside was prodigious. She carried up- 
stairs with her a piece of the thin lath 
box in which the florist’s pasteboard 
had been inclosed, in the apparent hope 
that Miss De Hart’s intuition would de- 
cipher the “Small, Florist, New York 
and Washington,” into something more 
personal, and that she would share in 
the illumination. ™~ 
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Miss De Hart, propped up by pillows 
in her bed, was reading the morning 
paper when the girls, with their flowery 
burden, knocked at her door. Her 
“come in” did not sound inviting. The 
glance she threw them over the top of 
the Tintes was not one of welcome. At 
the sight of the pitchers full of flowers, 
she looked at first astonished, then a 
little angry, then embarrassed. 

“Why, why,” she began, stammering 
for the first time in their experience of 
her. “Why, you girls surely never— 
oh, I hope you haven’t been so silly 
as to——” 

“No, Miss De Hart, these aren’t from 
the girls. They haven’t had time, since 
hearing of your accident, to get to- 
gether to send you anything.” 

“And they mustn’t. They certainly 
mustn’t,” interpolated Miss De Hart 
with energy. : 

“These came by mail. They came, 
special, to the office. They were 
marked perishable, so we brought them 
over—Nettie Floyd and I, at our lunch 
hour. Miss Perkins, downstairs, 
thought we’d better open them down 
there and not litter up your place with 
a lot of pasteboard and stuff. There 
wasn’t any card inside. But they came 
from Small’s—see?”’ Rachel held out 
the mailing label. Then she went on, 
addressing what she afterward de- 
scribed as a frozen face: 

“Ain’t they perfectly lovely? So 
deep, so rich. I love Jacques, don’t 
you? Ain’t it a wonderful coincidence 
their arriving just when you're sick and 
need them?” 

Drusilla was silent for a long minute. 
A wave of color had overspread her 
face when Rachel Abramson had told 
her that the flowers had come by mail. 
It subsided slowly. It had been an angry 
color rather than one of embarrassment 
or excitement. 

“Please throw them out,” she said, 
a little thickly. Then, before the 
rounded eyes and mouths of the girls 
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could translate themselves into aston- 
ished protest she reconsidered. “No,” 
she added. “Of course you mustn’t do 
that. But take them to the infirmary. 
You'd better take one bunch of them 
to the office. Thank you very much for 
bringing them to me.” 

“Oh, Miss De Hart! Don’t you want 
to feast your eyes on them? They’re 
so lovely and velvety. And so fragrant. 
It’s lovely of you to send them to the 
sick and to the girls at the office, of 
course, but don’t you want to keep 
just a few—just one—for your own 
room?” 

“I do not,” replied Miss De Hart 
with unmistakable finality. It did not 
require even her resumption of the 
newspaper to indicate that the incident 
was closed, the interview terminated, 
as far as she was concerned. Some- 
what abashed, the flower bearers were 
withdrawing when she called them 
back. 

“Oh, 
please ! 
too?” 
florist’s label pasted upon it. Miss 
Abramson took it meekly and carried 
it down to drop in the wastebasket at 
the barracks counter. 

The anger that possessed Drusilla at 
sight of the flowers from Rufus Knight 
—of course she needed no card or note 
to tell her whence the roses had come 
—alarmed her a little after it had sub- 
sided. She had gone for so many years 
panoplied in unemotion; she had been 
so sure, so strong, in her immovability. 
It was the frost in her heart, she told 
herself, that had made her powerful. 
If anything—fear, anger, sympathy, 
even excitement—should threaten to 
thaw, to soften, the lump of hard ice 
she bore about in her bosom, what 
calamity might not overtake her! She 
had a confused vision of a snowball, 
unbreakable, powerful, swift, and 
straight hurtling through space. All its 
power, all its existence, depended upon 
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Abramson, 
Will you take this thing out, 
It was the bit of lath with the 
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its frost that made it cohere; what was 
it once it began to melt? She shut her 
teeth tightly. She would not allow any 
emotion—surprise or panic or the up- 
welling of old poignancies and wistful- 
nesses—she would not allow them to 
undo her! 

And at that moment a girl from 
downstairs entered with a bright smile 
and two books. 

“The Red Cross man—you know, 
that nice, kind-looking one, the head, f 
think he is—left these for you.” 

She laid them down upon the bed, two 
volumes and a note. She chattered: 

“He wanted to know how you were 
and seemed very pleased when I told 
him the doctor said it wasn’t a sprain 
or a break, but just twisted ligaments, 
and that you’d be out in a few days, 
though you’d have to use a crutch for 
a while. Wasn’t it the luckiest thing 
that he happened to be up there in the 
woods ?”” 

“Very lucky, no doubt,” Drusilla an- 
swered. ‘Thank you for the books.” 
She paused, her dark eyes fixed upon 
the messenger’s face. It was quite ob- 
vious that she intended to disappoint 
that damsel’s hopes by not opening the 
note or looking at the books until she 
had departed. 

When the door had closed upon her, 
Drusilla opened the missive. It was 
commonplace enough, in its kindliness. 
Arthur Little hoped that she had: rested 
well the night before, that her injuries 
were more acute than serious, and that 
she would enjoy the books which he 
was sending her. 

In spite of her resolution to allow 
emotion no influence with her, Drusilla 
picked up those two volumes and with 
blazing eyes and  anger-reddened 
cheeks, threw them with ali the force 
of which she was capable into the corner 
of the room. She discovered that, of 
all the rages still capable of shaking her, 
the darkest was the rage that possessed 
her at the thought of books—lies, lies, 





____tearing at her throat. 
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lies, to render ardent, dreaming, young 
souls unfit to face the world! With 
shaking fingers she tore Arthur Little’s 
friendly, commonplace note to bits with- 
out finishing it. And then, suddenly 
weak, she buried her face in a pillow 
and burst into a storm of weeping. She 
cried, and cried, short-breathed sobs 
She did not re- 
member that she had ever cried so in 
her life before. When a waitress from 
the restaurant came around by and by, 
with her dinner on a tray, she showed 
a face swollen and empurpled and dis- 
torted from many violent tears. Her 
dark eyes were little slits between puffed 
lids, her mouth was swollen and marked 
with the prints of teeth with which she 
had tried to keep back her sobs. Her 
cheeks were almost blistered. But from 
the dark eyes, even swollen as they 
were, there shot gleams of such author- 
ity, of such determination not to be 
questioned, that the kind-hearted wait- 
ress’s ejaculation of pity and amaze died 
upon her lips. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He had come back. He had insisted 
upon seeing her. She felt the whole 
barracks buzzing with the gossip. She 
was caught ina trap. If she did not see 
him, he was capable—it was plain from 
the note he sent her—of some spectacu- 
lar outbreak; he practically threatened 
at, 

I have forty-two hours leave, beginning to- 
morrow evening at six o'clock, preparatory to 
sailing. I must see you before I go. You 
have no right to refuse me. I may be going 
to my death. You must see me. I shall come 
as far as Rexboro by the night express and 
sHall take a car over the first thing in the 
morning. I shall be at your quarters be- 
fore your office opens. You must see me— 
you must. R. K. 

And he had been true to his word. 
He had come. He had arrived at the 
barracks at half past seven o’clock. An 
elderly maid, astounded out of drowsi- 
ness into garrulity by his authoritative 
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demand for Miss De Hart, had told him 
of the accident. Miss De Hart had - 
been out only once, she said, yesterday 
afternoon—for a motor ride with Mrs, 
Blake; she was on a crutch—would be 
for a month. She, the maid, did not 
think—did not know 

But Rufus, handsome, commanding, 
impatient, had pressed her fingers 
firmly over a wadded bank note, and 
she had gone up to Drusilla’s room with 
his insistences. Drusilla was up and 
dressed. She had slept ill after his 
letter, and she had some intention of 
trying to reach her office—that sure 
asylum—before his arrival and despite 
the doctor’s orders. 

“You have told him that I was sick?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes, but I told him you were get- 
ting better, and that you’d been for a 
drive with Mrs. Blake.” Drusilla looked 
at her murderously. In bland oblivion’ 
of the emotions she had aroused the 
maid went on: 

“He said if you couldn’t see him 
now, if you would just set any hour to- 
day or to-night.” She simpered: “Some 
one’s mighty anxious to see you, Miss 
De Hart,” she suggested intimately. 
“Seems to me men let their feelin’s out 
more than they used to in peace times, 
now that everything’s so uncertain and 
nobody knows when i 

“T’ll come down now,” snapped Dru- 
silla, rising from the chair before her 
meagerly furnished dressing table and 
half limping, half hopping to her crutch 
at the foot of the bed. 

“That’s right, dearie,” the maid com- 
mended her. “This is not the time to 
choke back one’s. feelin’s.” Again 
Drusilla’s glances were like barbed 
shafts of lightning upon her; but im- 
pervious to them in an armor of elderly 
sentimentality, she smiled and trotted 
off ahead. 

A half-dozen women, while Drusilla 
stood listening to Rufus, looked into the 
bleak reception room opposite the of- 
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fice counter, and withdrew with “Beg 
pardons” patently unapologetic. A 
half-dozen times Rufus had been in- 
terrupted in what he was trying to say. 

“Will you wrap up and come out 
with me for a drive? We can go down 
the road a piece and get some breakfast. 
This is impossible. However’”—his look 
of determination kindled as he saw re- 
fusal gathering on her face—“if you 
don’t mind it, I don’t. I'll say what I 


have to say with every old hen and 
every young goose in this establishment 
I'll say it to them if you 


listening in. 
won't listen.” 

“All right, I'll come,” said Drusilla. 
She managed to make her voice sound 
resolute even while she was yielding to 
his insistence. Half an hour later they 
drew up at a table in a country hotel. 
And then Rufus began to speak. 

“You don't deny any longer that you 
are Drusilla Hart?” 

“I don’t deny or assert anything,” she 
replied. 

“You are Drusilla. You could never 
make me believe that you were not, even 
if you brought all your relatives, a 
whole army of your sponsors in bap- 
tism, to declare.that you were not. You 
have exactly the same eyes. Exactly 
the same sullen, lovely mouth Es 

“If you have anything to say to me, 
say it,” Drusilla interrupted angrily. 

“That you did when you were repri- 
manding me for ‘freshness’ a hundred 
years ago. And your laugh when I 
said that I had lived in purgatory on 
your account, was confession enough, 
if I had needed any confession. - But 
I was telling you the truth, Drusilla. I 
was telling you the truth.” 

“It is nothing to me, less than noth- 
ing,” said Drusilla, 

“You think of me,” he went on, “as 
a libertine, a brute, a young beast with- 
out a heart. I wasn’t, Drusilla. I was 
a green boy trying to act like a seasoned 
man of the world. I was a green boy, 
hotly and headily in love with you. Oh, 
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I didn’t want to marry you. I admit it, 
I confess it. On my knees I confess it. 
But—you know—you know I wasn’t 
able quite to go on with what I had 
thought I could do—I wasn’t libertine 
enough for that af 

“You!” Drusilla cried, fiercely re- 
pudiating his claim that to him belonged 
any of the sorry virtue of that sorry, 
long-gone night. 

He changed color a little. But, after 
a moment or two, he went on. “P.ease 
let me keep my poor little shred of 
credit—of self-esteem—whatever it is. 
Of course, I know it was you, but it 
was myself as well, that kept us from 
—from the irremediable—tragedy. Oh, 
I know I was an utter coward, a con- 
temptible, cringing thing. To have left 
you alone in that place like that, it was 
horrible! But Drusilla, I swear to you, 
I never knew how horrible it was—I 
even thought myself a pretty forbear- 
ing sort of fellow—until—until—I stood 
above my own little girl’s bedside. I'd 
thought myself rather fine, rather mag- 
nanimous, not to have gone through 
with my—adventure, I suppose I called 
it in those days.” 

“Your littte girl,” Drusilla repeated, 
forgetting for the second to scorch him 
with her burning scorn. 

“Yes. You remember Harry Wins- 
low? I married his sister a few months 
after their father’s death. She died 
nearly three years after, when my little 
daughter was born. And that was when 
I began to see myself as you must have 
been seeing me all these years.” 

“T doubt,” Drusilla answered in a 
level voice of controlled hatred and with 
level, icy eyes meeting -his, “that you 
have ever, for one single second, seen 
yourself as I have seen you, as I see you 
at this moment. You unspeakable 
egotist !” 

Her restrained fury of contempt 
whipped a little spot of color into his 
tanned face. But he answered her 
quietly enough. 
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“Does it mean nothing to you that I 
have lived ever since Kathleen’s death, 
looking for you, living to make amends 
to you, awake at last to the cruel wrong 
I had done you?” 

“What amends do you think you have 
it in your power to make me?” She was 
almost impersonal and detached as she 
asked the question. 

“More than the conventional amends, 
more than marriage,” he assured her 
eagerly. “You must try to understand. 
A man doesn’t like to use this language, 
but, Drusilla, over my motherless little 
girl’s cradle, I—I got religion. I began 
to see the world not like the unspeakable 
egotist that you call me, that I had been 
—oh, yes, that I had been! I began to 
see other people’s rights, the rights of 
their desires, ambitions, hopes—I real- 
ized what wrong I had done the girl I 
married, in not giving her all the love 
that her youth demanded, that her youth 
had the right to know. I began to see 
you—Drusilla, please believe me when 
I tell you that I have seen you every 
day of my life since then, sitting there 
in that dreadful room where I left you. 
Sometimes you, sometimes my own little 
kitten. I could not make amends to— 
Kathleen, to my wife. She had died, 
she had escaped my power to defraud 
her of her heritage, or to give it to her. 
But you—I always knew I should find 
you again, and I swore, before God’s 
high altar, that no matter where I found 
you, in what misery, in what degrada- 
tion, I should take you out, I should de- 
vote my life to recompensing you, to 
redeeming you, if that were necessary.” 

“You made up your mind,” she struck 
in fiercely upon his eloquence, “to try 
to buy off punishment. You were 
afraid it might fall upon your little girl. 
You say you got religion. You got 
fright. That’s what most people’s re- 

+figion amounts to. Fear, fear of con- 
sequences. You didn’t care for your- 
self—I suppose you had seen that in the 
world men like you aren’t often made 


to pay for harm done to girls like me.” 
But, you were superstitious like the rest 
of the world. Maybe, after all, there 
was a God or a fate that would take it 
out on you by putting your daughter— 
your daughter, part of you, in some 
cruel strait such as you Oh, great 
heavens!” she laughed harshly. “And 
you say that you aren’t an egotist any 
longer! Don’t you even know that re- 
morse and repentance and all that use- 
less stuff are forms of Seigih dulgence 
just as your old love-f¥@King was? 
Don’t you know that much about your- 
self and men like you?” 

He looked at her angrily. But after 
a moment he controlled his anger and 
said: ° 

“I shan’t quarrel with you over any- 
thing you choose to think of me, no mat- 
ter how unjust. I sincerely want to 
make reparation for the wrong I did 
you. I should have wished it even if 
you had been a miserable, lost woman 
—even if the wrong had proved much 
more real than it was, thank God!” 

“More real?” The woman’s voice 
was suddenly weary. “More real? Me, 
with my youth killed—my poor little 
rose of youth destroyed—kiiled ' 

She got to her feet. She did not look 
at him. She did not look at the bleak 
barn of a dining room with its tables 
covered with thin tablecloths and laid 
with tarnished knives and forks. She 
looked at a vision of youth, glad, blos- 
soming, free—the youth that had been 
reft from her. She turned, fumbled 
for her crutch, and limped out of the 
room. He followed. He had no more 
to say. He saw himself, for one short 
minute, as she saw him—facilely turn- 
ing from one pleasurable emotion to 
another, from sin to repentance, from 
flirtation to religion. Then he grew 
angry and the tone with which he bade 
the chauffeur drive Miss De Hart back 
to the Lafitte-Moroceni plant outside 
Peavy’s Falls was curt, businesslike— 
the tone of the patriot who must hasten 
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back to his great task of saving democ- 
racy. 

Drusilla sank back wearily in the car. 
She did not glance at him, She looked 
old, old, and endlessly spent. The un- 
dying pleasure seeker in him had a mo- 
ment of rejoicing that she had refused 
his reparation. but, as he turned away 
and went back into the Mansion House, 
there flashed before his recollection, the 
dark, ardent face of a girl, a child al- 
most, vivid beneath a red tam. And 
he heard her delicious young voice, 
deep, sincere, thrilling, as she quoted 
lines of tragic presage: 

“Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

He turned. The great, heroic, human 
impulse to grapple with that which is 
fated stirred in him for a moment. But 
the car was flashing around the curve 
in the road. The child’s face faded, the 
lovely young voice died on the air of 
memory. He saw, instead, the grim 
face of an unforgiving woman and 
heard a contémptuous voice call him 
egotist. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


There was something subtly different 
in the atmosphere of her office when she 
returned to it after two or three weeks. 
There were faint suggestions of imperti- 


nence from the staff. There were gig- 
gles and questions. There were refer- 
ences as to the meaning of which Dru- 
silla’s sore and suspicious spirit waged 
a fight against her common sense. To 
the one they sounded as if the girls 
guessed something, knew something. 
But common sense tried to down that 
fear. Was such a thing possible? The 
conversation with Rufus Knight had 
taken place in an, empty room twelve 
miles away. No rumor of its purport 
could have penetrated to the office. 
And yet—— 

Arthur Little had seen her two or 
three times since her absence from 
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work. But not by word or look had he 
threatened her secret. He called her 
Miss De Hart. He brought her books 
and to her brusque denial of any interest 
in literature other than that of office 
management and salesmanship, he had 
offered only such argument as he would 
have offered to a young woman seen 
for the first time a moment before, a 
young woman concerning whose native 
tastes he would have no possible knowl- 
edge. 

It happened that he was in her office 
one morning when Rachel Abramson 
announced an applicant for a position. 
He was there quite legitimately in the 
prosecution of his own business. He 
wanted her advice and help as to the 
personnel for a play to be given at the 
Recreation Center. The Lafitte-Moro- 
ceni plant was having what seemed to its 
management more than its due share 
of labor turnover trouble. The young 
women whom it employed seemed to 
have an undue share of wanderlust. 
The management was always trying to 
devise means of making Peavy’s Falls 
permanently attractive to its employees. 
A dramatic production in which a good 
many of them could take part had ap- 
pealed to some one as hopeful, and 
Arthur Little was talking to Drusilla 
about possible talent in the office force. 

“Will you wait a moment while I see 
this woman?” Drusilla said when Miss 
Abramson made her announcement. 
“T’ll go on telling you about the girls 
here as soon as I’ve placed her.” 

A thin, worried, worn-looking woman 
in the early thirties entered. She began 
her recital, but, as she looked at the em- 
ployment manager, her words began to 
come less ffuent!y, her eyes widened, and 
by and by shebroke off to ejaculate: 

“Excuse me, but could I ask your 
name?” 

Drusilla, erect, well-groomed, impas- 
sive, answered: “I am Miss De Hart. 
Why ?” 

“Because you’re the livin’ image of 
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Drusilly Hart that I went to school with 
in Peavy’s Falls years ago,” declared 
the woman. “It don’t seem you could 
look so much like her—but, there, you 
might be some sort of relation! I’ve 
seen cousins look as much alike as two 
sisters. But I don’t know.” 

Then something called her attention 
to the presence of the Red Cross man 
at the window. He had turned and was 
facing them. She gave a little cry. 

“Tf this don’t beat all,” she exclaimed. 
“T heard you was back, Mr. Little.” 
She arose and extended a hand toward 
him. “Don’t you remember me? Minnie 
Welsch? I guess you, must remember 
me, for I must have been the stupidest 
scholar you ever had anywheres.” 


Arthur Little shock her by the hand and - 


admitted remembering ‘little Minnie 
Welsch, 

“Not Minnie Welsch any longer,”’ said 
the woman with a sigh. “I married Phil 
Lyman, for my first husband, an’ when 
he left me a widow I married Will 
Drake. He’s in France, now, an’ I 
don’t seem to get my allotment regular 
an’ I thought I might as well do alittle 
work ” Her voice trailed off. She 
looked at Drusilla and began again: 
“Mr. Little, don’t you notice the like- 
ness I was just tellin’ this lady she bore 
to Drusilla Hart?” 

Arthur looked, as though with fresh 
interest, toward Drusilla 

“There is a certain resemblance, now 
that you speak of it,” he said. “Miss 
De Hart’s coloring is very like Drusil- 
la’s, but not her expression.” 

“Well, Drusilly Hart will never come 
back to these parts again,” declared 
Minnie Drake with emphasis and ap- 
parent satisfaction. “You heard how 
she left here?” She addressed Arthur 
Little. 

“Yes, I have heard something about 
it in the village.” 

“She’d never dare to-show her face 
here again,” Minnie almost caroled the 
glad tidings. Then, a little acidly, she 
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said to Arthur: “I know she was always 
a favorite of yours, Mr. Little. She 
seemed smart compared to some of the 
rest of us. Well, she was too smart for 
her own good. If she ever came back I 
guess her Aunt Stacey would have the 
law on her si 

“If she ever comes back,” interrupted 
Arthur Little, “I imagine the village 
would have reason to change its opinion 
of her. I, for my part, don’t take the 
slightest stock in that story which Mrs, 
Simpson has been spreading in regard 
to her niece.. I think I knew Drusilla as 
well as any one, and, although I believe 
she might, being human, do a foolish 
or wrong thing on impulse, I’m per- 
fectly convinced that she would never 
persist in any sort of evil course. Her 
nature was too poetical.” 

Minnie Drake laughed affectedly. 

“Oh, I knew when I was sayin’ what 
I did say that she had always been 
teacher’s pet. But you notice she 
never did come back here. She don’t 
dare.” 

“I’m sorry to interrupt your reminis- 
cences,”’ Miss De Hart struck in un- 
emotionally. “But I’m afraid I shall 
have to. What branch of the work are 
you applying for admission to, Mrs,.”— 
she looked down at the card on her 
desk—“Mrs. Drake?” 

Minnie Drake turned from her ald 
teacher to answer the employment man- 
ager. But before she did so, she ejacu- 
lated once more: 

“Tt’s wonderful how much like her 
you look! You are the livin’ image of 
her—forehead, eyes, and all.” 

Not even a flicker of color ran over 
Drusilla’s cheek. Arthur Little, watch- 
ing her with sympathy and some little 
fear, gave an inward sigh of relief. She 
was magnificent in her impassivity. He 
wondered if his confession of faith had 
moved her as little as Minnie Drake’s 
chronicling of old scandal. He was 
glad he had had a chance to say that! 
Could he have made it stronger in any 
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way? And a few minutes later he saw 
Mrs. Drake trotting out of the office 
with a card in her hand and saw Dru- 
silla’s cold, hard eyes fixed upon him 
with no softening, no brightening in 
their dark depths. 

“I suppose you expect me to thank 
you,” she said. “I suppose it would be 
polite of me to thank you. Well, for 
politeness then, I do. But you might 
as well know that I don’t care what they 
say about me, and I don’t care what you 
think about me. I told you Drusilla 
Hart was dead. She is. For if she 
were alive’—for the first time she hesi- 
tated—"for if she were alive she 
couldn't help being grateful to you. 
And I—I don’t want to be grateful to 
any one, or angry with any one—or any- 
thing.” For the first time in his experi- 
ence with this new incarnation of her, 
Drusilla’s speech broke, her voice shook, 
her color wavered. Suddenly she raised 
her dark eyes to his and there looked 
out at him, stark and plain, wounded 
pride and anger and misery. “Oh,” she 
cried chokingly, “if you knew how I 
hate her! To talk like that about me— 
to talk like that! Jf only, somehow, 
some time, I can hurt her, hurt her!” 

He was a little startled. 

“T don’t wonder she annoyed you,” 
he said, “but, after all, what is she but 
a poor little scandalmonger? I can’t 
imagine your expending such fine pas- 
sion on her and her chopping over of 
old, stale gossip to make a new dish.” 

“Oh, that woman? Minnie Welsch?” 
Drusilla, again in command of herself, 
gave a short, scornful laugh. “I wasn’t 
talking about her. She’s nothing but 
the gutter that the foulness flows 
through. I was talking about my aunt.” 

“It’s only human to feel that way 
toward her,” he acknowledged. “But 
—I suppose I’m a good deal of a senti- 
mentalist. People tell me so, the good, 
strong, husky individuals who believe in 
telling one wholesome truths.” He 
smiled whimsically. “And I suppose I 
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can’t deny it. Well, as a practical man, 
I can see the justification for your ha- 
tred. But as a sentimentalist, I know 
well enough that it will never get you 
anywhere. Hatred is a poison in a sore, 
It doesn’t do the person hated any harm, 
usually. It only makes the hater sick, 
I’m talking like a parson. But I know 
I’m right. Somehow or other, you have 
to get hatred out of your system before 
you can have health.” 

A sneer distorted her face. 

“It’s easy to be moral about other 
people’s emotions, isn’t it?” she said 
shortly. 

“Undoubtedly. But ” His own 
color changed a little as he looked at her. 
“But, as a matter of fact, I hate that 
woman so much that I have no right 
to chide you for hating her. I’d like to 
harm her, too. The only difference be- 
tween us is that I’m aware of my ‘own 
folly and futility.” 

“T don’t see what makes you care 
anything about it,” said Drusilla 
brusquely. 

“Don't you? No, I suppose you 
don’t. But, you see, I happened to be 
awfully fond of the little Drusilla. I 
took almost a creative interest in the 
unfolding of her mind—such a lovely 
young mind! Come to think of it, I 
have plenty of grounds for hating—if 
I thought that hating would do any 
good.” 

Then, with an abruptness almost equal 
to Drusilla’s own, he went back to the 
subject of the dramatics, and in another 
ten minutes he was out of her office. 

When he had gone Drusilla sat for 
some time doing nothing, her hands 
lightly clasped on a pile of papers on 
her desk. Her face was softer, more 
dreamy, than any one in the office had 
ever seen it. Her tensely erect body 
was relaxed. Suddenly she jerked her- 
self back into her customary pose and 
her face was once more a molded metal- 
lic mask when she pressed her buzzer 
for the agile Miss Abramson who was, 
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at the moment, deep in argument as to 
whether or not she could play the bal- 
cony scene from “Romeo and Juliet” 
acceptably, were that masterpiece to be 
produced by the Lafitte-Moroceni Com- 
pany. 

CHAPTER XV. 

“You ain’t never seen her yourself?” 
Mrs. Kenyon whose eyes had an amaz- 
ing trick of reproducing the effect of a 
tongue’s tip traveling over lips in en- 
joyment of unsavory morsels, gazed at 
her old friend, Stacey Simpson. “No, 
of course you haven’t. With your bein’ 
chair-bound like what you are, you 
couldn’t have. But just as soon as Min- 
nie Welsch told’me I made it my busi- 
ness to go out there an’ see for myself. 
I’m sure about her. She couldn’t fool 
me. I never forget faces—any faces. 
An’ Drusilly’s was a kind of unforget- 
able face. Not pretty, but—well, sort 
of hauntin’.” She gave a second to 
considering Drusilla’s face and then 
went on with her narrative, more 
crisply: “There’s more than meets the 
eye in it, you can ’lot on that. Here’s 
Mr. Little back. I wouldn’t wonder a 
mite if he’d had somethin’ to do with 
gettin’ her this job. An’ Willie Rher- 
son, that’s drivin’ for Kelley’s down at 
Rexboro, he drove a man that made no 
bones about bein’ Captain Rufus Knight 
from Rexboro out to the plant the other 
mornin’, and then drove him an’ the 
woman down’ to breakfast at the 
Mansion House in Saugus. Of course 
Willie was too young to remember any- 
thing about how Drusilly used to look. 
He weren’t more’n nine or ten when she 
left here. He ain’t really sure he ever 
saw her. But he was brought up on the 
story—the story of her robbin’ you an’ 
everythin’. You will have the law on 
her, won’t you, if it’s her?” 

The big image in the wheel chair 
seemed to shrink during the recital. Its 
face was gray, mottled with little spots 
of color. Its breathing was heavy. It 


moistened pallid lips. By and by it 
spoke, laboriously, a littie pantingly. 

“You've let your fancy run away with 
you. From what you tell me, this 
woman out at the plant, no matter how 
much she looks like’—she swallowed 
before she could go on—“my niece, is 
an upstandin’ woman, fit to be head of 
a big job. That ain’t—the girl. Why,” 
her voice rose shrilly and her words 
came more rapidly, “why, you know for 
yourself what she was—always moon- 
in’ always readin’, always tryin’ to get 
out of her work. Even if she hadn’t 
gone wrong, even if she hadn’t been 
ruined, she’d never have amounted to 
nothin’, A dreamin’ gawk of a thing 
—that’s_the best she could ever have 
been. An’, anyway, she went to the 
bad. There ain’t any of them reforma- 
tions outside of books. If she ain’t dead 
by this time, you know“as well as I do 
what kind of a life she’s livin’.” She 
finished with a certain assurance and 
satisfaction, regaining her self-posses- 
sion. 

“You mean that if it was proved to 
you that this woman out at the plant was 
your niece, Drusilly Hart, you wouldn’t 
start action against her for robbin’ 
you?” Mrs. Kenyon was vindictive 
over the possibility that she might be de- 
frauded of a crude sensation. 

“Nobody can prove that to me, be- 
cause I know she ain’t. An’ I can tell 
you one thing, Hannah Kenyon,” Mrs. 
Simpson assumed a look of high vir- 
tue, “I don’t mean to make any trouble 
for my country by tryin’ to stir up a row 
in any place where people are workin’ 
to help us win the war. I don’t talk 
as much as some do about patriotism, 
an’ all that, but I don’t go around tryin’ 
to put spokes in the government 
wheels.” 

Mrs. Kenyon made a_ somewhat 
heated rejoinder and rose to go, a mean 
disappointment biting harsh lines deep 
into her thin face. 

“Of course, it’s none of my business,” 
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she ended her harangue, “but I should 
think the Lafitte-Moroceni people and 
the government, too, for that matter, 
had ought to be warned they’ve got a 
thief and harlot working for them.” 

“T guess,” said Mrs. Simpson, “that 
the only lawin’ that’ll be goin’ on around 
here will be a libel suit, if you don’t 
mind what you’re sayin’. , From what 
you tell me of that young lady, she 
won’t stand much nonsense.” 

Sut the two old cronies, bound to- 
gether by years of common malice, spite, 
and envy, could not part on such terms. 
Mrs. Kenyon eased her exit with some 
ameliorative bits of news. At the door 
she turned suddenly. 

“Well, land sake!’ she exclaimed. 
“If I didn’t almost forget to tell you the 
biggest piece of news of all, that is, next 
to the suspicions about the woman at the 
plant. Did you know that Axel Fowler 
was back—an’ crazy as a loon? He 


got gassed, they say, when the Huns 


attacked a Red Cross station some- 
where. But it wouldn’t take much 
gassin’ to send Axel’s few poor wits 
scatterin’. It was really in the family.” 

“Is he violent?’ asked Stacey Simp- 
son interestedly. 

“Not all the time, so Johnny Brooks 
says. He’s back, too, had you heard? 
Lost an arm an’ thinks he’s lucky to 
have got off so easy. He an’ Axel was 
on the same ship comin’ back. One or 
two has seen Axel, but I ain’t yet. He’s 
only been round two or three days. 
Good thing Drusilly didn’t marry him 
if he was goin’ to go crazy on her.” 

“But he wouldn’t have. If she’d mar- 
ried him, he wouldn’t have gone to the 
war. An’ then he wouldn’t have been 
gassed. I wonder who'll get the Fowler 
property if anythin’ happens to him?” 

They speculated a little about that, 
and by and by Mrs. Kenyon withdrew, 
the annoyance she had felt at Stacey 
Simpson’s utter denial of interest in the 
theory of Drusilla’s return wiped out 
by the concord between them over Axel. 


of Youth 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The wind was buffeting the barracks. 
It shook Drusilla’s windows. It seemed 
to her that it was shaking her soul. It 
seemed to her that, if it would but cease, 
she could marshal her thoughts, make 
her resolutions in her own way. But 
with it blowing in gusts, dying down, 
rising shrilly, she found herself shaken 
by indecisions as she had never been 
before in all her life, not even when she 
took that first momentous step of ad- 
venture into the world at Rufus 
Knight’s urging. 

Then she had known only one im- 
pulse, one desire. But now she did not 
know what she wished, to what course 
her instincts urged her. On the desk 
before her lay the reply of the Lafitte- 
Moroceni Company to her letter of res-, 
ignation, sent in two weeks before. It 
regretted her decision in a properly 
businesslike manner; it thanked her for 
her offer to remain until she could be 
replaced, and it promised her that the 
company would try to arrange that no 
undue strain was put upon her in this 
respect. Only this afternoon Blake had 
been in to tell her that her successor 
had arrived, and to add: 

“She’ll never do, Miss De Hart. Shé 
looks like some one who'd been ap- 
prenticed in the ‘Follies’-—a blondined 
harridan. I don’t know what they were 
thinking of to send me such a woman. 
Can’t you stay a few days longer?” And 
Drusilla had replied weakly, indeci- 
sively. She, who had never been in- 
decisive before! 

Half an hour ago Blake had called 1p 
to tell her that he had had the New 
York office on the telephone.and that 
they had promised him some one more 
suitable for the next day. She could 
leave if she wished, but he would give a 
cookie—a whole jarful of cookies— 
if she would only reconsider. But, if 
that were out of the question, he thought 
it only fair to tell her that some one else, 
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a possible some one, was coming. Was 
she then, going back to New York to- 
morrow or not? And again Drusilla 
was vague and indecisive. 

Out of all her doubts and uncertain- 
ties she knew one thing absolutely now. 
She had dared fate too brazenly when 
she had come back to her old home. Of 
course, it had been by the wildest chance 
that Arthur Little had been stationed 
here; and it had been a wild chance, too, 
that Rufus Knight should have been 


_one of an inspecting party for the 


works in which she was employed. 
Though that might have happened any- 
where, in this overturn of the world that 
the war had made! But Rufus had not 
mattered. His recognition of her had 
not mattered. Across the welter of her 
thoughts and indecisions a brief amaze- 
ment struck to realize how little he had 
ever mattered. The real insecurity of 
her position had not been in the recogni- 
tion of the two men who had been, one 
of high intention, one wantonly, the 
driving forces of her life. It was her 
old townsfolks’ aroused suspicions that 
had begun to make her position unten- 
able. How had she ever been so blind, 
so foolish, as to imagine that they 
would not recognize her? How had she 
ever been so monumentally conceited as 
to imagine that their-avid curiosity, their 
suspicious eyes, their whispers would 
leave her unmoved. She knew now that 
for a month past they had been coming 
to the office in streams to look at her. 
They had all parroted the same thing 
when they were admitted to her pres- 
ence with their trumped-up requests for 
positions. 

“Excuse me, miss, if I seem to be 
starin’ at you. But you’re the livin’ 
image of a girl from here.” And some 
of the more acid dames had added: “It 
would be insultin’ to say it to you if 
you'd known her an’ what she was a 
And their glances would be more gim- 
letlike than ever. 

What a fool she had been to come! 


What a haughty, vain fool, thinking that 
her iron pride could carry her through 
such a situation as that into which she 
had deliberately walked! And now she 
was running away from it. From it and 
from the harassment that it involved, 
from it and from—what should she call 
it? Not harassment? No—something 
more searching, more strong, more ut- 
terly dissolving, than harassment. It 
was a disintegration, a crumbling, of all 
those inner supports upon which she 
had built her life. And Arthur Little’s 
had been the influence that had first 
weakened her pride and hatred and de- 
fiance—those strong, stalwart founda- 
tions upon which her will had erected a 
goodly superstructure of existence. She 
did not know how she thought about 
him, whether with anger or with long- 
ing and pity. He had inspired her with 
strange, unwelcome waves of yearning 
and of wistfulness over the child that 
she had been; and he had actually 
brought her to pity him—to pity him 
because he had been disappointed in 
her! 

Oh, she would go away, she would 
get out of this region of memories, out 
of this center of conflicts. She would 
go back to the city, the great, impersonal 
city, and there she would regain her 
poise, her surety. There she might even 
regaitt that controlled violence of bit- 
terness which had been the mainspring 
of-her life. It would be lonely living 
without that corrosive hatred of her 
aunt. 

The wind died down for a little while. 
Then, seeming to gather strength back 
among the hills, it rushed out again and 
shook the windows, like a crowd of bad 
children making sorties from some re- 
treat and pelting stones at the house. 
She had a sudden inspiration. She 
would go out into the wind. Her ankle 
was well now; she could walk as se- 
curely as ever, even if not yet as swiftly. 
She would go out and walk off this rest- 
lessness of mood, this silly shifting of 
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purpose. She would go down into the 
village and past the house where she 
had lived, a dreaming young drudge. 
The sight of those wooden walls, of 
those little windows, would reinspire her 
with hatred, and she would be on famil- 
iar terms with herself again. Then she 
could go away and forget this foolish 
episode. 

The gusty night air seemed to quiet 
her nerves. By the time she had reached 
ihe village, she was, in spite of the ex- 
ercise, breathing more evenly than she 
had breathed back there in her own 
room, among her whirling emotions. 
The sharp March air was pleasant upon 
her face. She would be glad to get back 
to the city and to her old freedom of 
movement! She would soon be herself 
again. 

There was a white moon high in the 
heavens, and the wind was driving 
clouds across it, beautiful black and 
purple and silver clouds. Now it 
would be obscured entirely beneath a 
dark mass, now it would sail free, and 
iilumine the world from a patch of un- 
dimmed blue. Drusilla’s eyes were 
raised té the sky. Somewhere inside 
her a voice kept saying: “Beautiful, 
beautiful.” It was an irrelevant voice, 
like a child’s happy babbling in the midst 
of the anxious talk of grown-ups. But 
it kept asserting itself, and by and by 
it triumphed over all the purposeful 
voices of Drusilla’s mind. It’s “beauti- 
ful, beautiful” expanded into lines that 
had once been the whole of poesy to the 
child, Drusilla. 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen 


She saw again her room in the old 


attic. She saw herself, eager, wide- 
eyed, surveying herself in the old mir- 
ror, tremulous with the hope that she 
might be, like Cophetua’s bride “more 
beautiful than day.” To her utter as- 
tonishment she found that tears were 
wetting her cheeks. 
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The street was empty. There were 
almost no lights in the scattered houses. 
It must be much later than she had sup- 
posed. Even the movie house in the 
abandoned old church which had been 
converted from the sense of righteous- 
ness to that of mirth was dark. It 
was very late! It had seemed only a 
few minutes that she had debated with 
herself in her room, but apparently it 
had been hours. Oh, well, it did not 
matter! She had never known the 
meaning of fear. She went past her 
aunt’s old house. It looked completely 
unchanged. It was dark and the cur- 
tains were drawn. She thought of them, 
her aunt and her aunt’s husband, with 
some reviving of that hatred that had 
stiffened her for life as she had met it. 
She was glad to feel that hatred spring- 
ing up again! Arthur Little was alto- ' 
gether wrong—it was not anger, it was 
not hate, that were futile things in the 
world. It was forgiveness, forgetful- 
ness of wrong. It was love, or the soft- 
ness, the flabbiness of purpose that did 
duty for forgiveness and love. She 
was glad that she hated those two! 
She wished she might injure them. And 
yet her hot cheeks were wet with tears 
of pity for the child who had dreamed 
in the attic room, the child who had 
never had a chance to grow up. 

She walked the length of the street 
to where the hotel bulked square and 
ugly at its end. She had a second’s 
vision of its proprietor, of the dining 
room where she had been waitress, the 
boys upon whom she had waited. It 
was indifference only that she felt for 
them. In that memoried picture Rufus, 
Knight was no more to her than little 
Harry Winslow, sitting opposite him 
and criticizing the food with youthful 
candor. She did not even particularly 
hate the recollection of Mrs. Kenyon. 
The one figure that stood for all that 
had warped her nature and darkened 
her fate was her aunt. The others, even 
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Rufus, were mere accessories. Some 
day when that debt was paid, she would 
be free indeed! Free and joyful with 
the sense of accomplished revenge. She 
must repay her aunt—an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth. 

From the stone tower of the church 
diagonally across the street from the 
Kenyon House, three bells struck. That 
meant a quarter before—some hour. 
Probably a quarter before one. Or pos- 
sibly it-was only a quarter before twelve 
—the movie house closed about eleven. 
But no, it was after midnight, for the 
office of the Kenyon House, visible 
through the big glass windows was lit 
by the red-shaded electric bulb they 
turned on after twelve o'clock. 

She turned. She must get back to 
the barracks. It would take her more 


than an hour, since she could not yet, 


walk with her old, swinging stride. How 
glad she would be to get back to the 
city to-morrow, and put behind her for- 
ever all that this place had meant to 
her, except the bleak knowledge it had 
given her and the bleak hatred that had 
enabled her to carve her way through 
life. 

The moon went out suddenly. She 
looked up at the sky. A big, black 
bank of cloud had blown across the 
brightness. It would take the wind 
more than a few seconds or minutes to 
clear it away and restore the celestial 
radiance of the night. She brought her 
eves back from the heavens. She looked 
ahead of her along the familiar village 
street. And there, half a mile down its 
length, was a sudden column of light, 
rose and orange and purple-tongued—a 
shooting column of flame. 
~ She broke into a run. She forgot her 
ankle. She ran almost swiftly. With 
each step she knew more certainly that 
she was right. It was fire—it was her 
Aunt Stacey Simpson’s house on fire! 
Dark swirls of smoke mingled with 
bright swirls of flame. She ran more 
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rapidly, and as she ran she began to 
call, “Fire, Fire!” 

She banged at the door of the drug- 
gist’s house, forgetting which of the two 
bells was the night bell. She called 
to his head projecting from the window 
above her: “Fire, fire at the Simpsons’,” 
and ran on. She knew that he would 
telephone to eentral and that the drowsy 
girl on night duty would start into wake- 
fulness and begin to call for assistance. 
She had heard the summons herself in 
the old days: Four staccato rings and 
“Fire at the Smiths’—they need help.” 
She wondered as she ran, whether 
Peavy’s Falls had yet installed a fire 
department. 

Now she was banging at the door of 
the old house. The fire, thus far, was in 
the ell. But it was spreading rapidly. 
It roared mightily in the wind. She 
heard the glass of windows cracking, 
falling. She felt the heat, the stinging, 
smothering, blinding, acrid smoke. She 
banged and banged. There was no re- 
sponse. With her ungloved hand she 
smashed the narrow glass side light at 
the right of the old-fashioned door. 
Through the hole she thrust her arm. 
She felt the big key in the old lock. 
She turned it, threw open the door and 
ran into the smoke-filled house. “Aunt 
Stacey, Aunt Stacey,” she was crying as 
she ran. 

She had forgotten that she was Miss 
De Hart of the Lafitte-Moroceni Works. 
She had forgotten that hatred was the 
mainspring of her life. She had for- 
gotten that she would never know a joy- 
ful release of spirit until she had had 
some share in harming the embodied 
tyranny of her childhood. 

“Aunt Stacey, Aunt Stacey,” she cried 
as she burst into the dining room and 
in two steps was across it and at the 
bedroom door. 

That was the cry that the neighbors, 
swarming in various dishabilles to the 
rescue, heard sounding through the 
smoke-filled house. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


When Drusilla woke up the next 
morning from intermittent, restless sleep 
in one of the musty beds of the Kenyon 
House, she was conscious, first, of the 
stinging pain in her bandaged right arm, 
scratched and cut by broken glass. She 
was conscious of the acrid smell of 
smoke in her nostrils, on her palate. 
She was conscious of aching shoulders 
—she had twisted herself in manipulat- 
ing the big, unwieldy, wheel chair. 

But her physical impressions were of 
short duration. They passed, and she 
lay wrapped in an emotion that she had 
not felt since she was a child living in 
a dream world of her,own. She did not 
know how to define it—she did not 
trouble to define it. So a mountain 
brook, released from icy bondage by 
the first soft April warmth, would not 
trouble to define that which set its clear 
waters flowing again. 

She sighed luxuriously. She became 
aware that she was smiling faintly, and 
she was startled into scolding herself. 
She told herself that the situation was 
not one that called for smiles; here she 
was with all disguise stripped from her, 
thrown off by herself; here was, in- 
dubitably, a village buzzing madly with 
cossip about her ; here were endless con- 
fusions to be cleared away before she 
could resume her own life. But she 
could not chide herself into a troubled, 
intelligent regard for these facts, They 
did not even faintly irritate her. She 
stretched out her arms with a luxurious 
gesture of indolence and freedom. Then 
she winced. The bandaged forearm 
was not adapted to wide, free gesticula- 
tion, 

The turbulent scenes of the night be- 
fore passed in scattering review—the 
crowding neighbors, the exclamations, 
“Tt is, it is Drusilly;” her aunt’s chok- 
ing cry of terror, her aunt’s great, fat, 
flabby hands held up before her eyes to 
shut out the sight of her niece; the 


of Youth 


bucket brigade, the men upon the main 
roof of the house, the flying cinders, 
the smoke, the excited asides—“Will 
Stacey Simpson have the law on her?” 
“You know she robbed her.” “She ran 
away with a city feller * 

And then from some hiding place 
among the clustered sheds back of the 
burning house, they had brought out 
Axel Fowler. She remembered the hush 
that had fallen over the crowd for a 
second. She remembered the important 
air of the man who had brought Axel 
out and she remembered Axel’s broad, 
stupid, dazed face. There had been a 
sudden tumult of sound after a mo- 
mentary silence. There had been some 
statement about kerosene-soaked rags. 
There had been ejaculations—“crazy as 
a loon,” “crazy as his brother used to 
be.” And then more deliberate sen- 
tences—“But what did he want to set 
fire to the Simpsons’ for? They had al- 
ways been good friends.” 

She wondered about that herself. Oh, 
well! There was no accounting for the 
vagaries of a diseased mind. What a 
strange thing, what a blessed thing, that 
it had been she who had discovered the 
fire! Never in any other way, never by 
any thinking, could she have learned 
that it was only thus that she could have 
revenge upon her aunt—only by an act 
princely, spendthrift in generosity. 

There was a rap at the door. She 
rose and pattered across the floor to 
answer it. Mrs. Kenyon stood outside, 
a blistered metal tray in her hands. 
Drusilla recognized the heavy, chipped 
china with which it was set. 

“IT brought you your breakfast my- 
self, Drusilly,” the landlady announced. 
“I didn’t want you to be bothered with 
the silly gapin’ an’ chatterin’ of the hired 
help.” She sat down uninvited in a 
creaking rocker. Something within 
Drusilla smiled at the thought of Mrs, 
Kenyon’s allowing any one except her- 
self the privilege of staring and ques- 
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tioning. But the smile was not a bitter 
one. It was amused. 

The proprietor of the Kenyon House, 
it seemed, had facts to communicate 
before she began her cross-examination. 
Marvels had not ceased the night be- 
fore with the escape of the Simpsons 
from their burning house and with the 
salvage of the main building. It seemed 
that Axel Fowler, speechless at first, 
had broken into defiant volubility later 
and had admitted firing the premises. 
He had done it, he kept crying out, to 
“get even with Stacey Simpson.” 

And what had Stacey Simpson ever 
done to him? Law, embodied in an 
old neighbor, the village constable, had 
wanted to know. What had Stacey 
Simpson ever done to him? Axel had 
lifted pathetic, dull eyes to the familiar 
face, and had answered the questioning 
of the familiar voice—she had driven 
Drusilly away, she had lied about Dru- 
silly, she had said that Drusilly had 
stolen from her! And what, Authority 
had again wanted to know, was Axel’s 
reason for thinking that a lie? 

The poor creature, his simplicity 
transformed into mania, had babbled 
ferociously for a while, and then, sud- 
denly calm and lucid, he had told a 
strange tale. Overseas he had met no 
other person than Jim Hart, Jim, alive, 
a private of the old Regulars, a grizzled 
world-wanderer. Jim had recognized 
him, had disclosed his own identity, had 
half apologized to his ancient neighbor 
for the deceit of allowing himself to be 
considered dead and had said he always 
intended, after he had seen enough of 
the amazing planet on which he dwelt 
and which still intrigued him in its far, 
strange places, to return to Peavy’s 
Falls and resume his parental relation. 
Jim would never do that now—Jim had 
died in the hospital where Axel had met 
him. But before he had died he had 
revealed the fact that he had left three 
thousand dollars with his sister Stacey 
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for the upbringing and education of his 
little girl. 

“That had ought to have made a 
scholar out of her,” Jim had said with 
satisfaction. And he had asked Axel 
how the child had grown up. Axel had 
not been quick-witted. Stumblingly, 
haltingly, he had told the ugly tale that 
Stacey Simpson had given out to her 
little world. And Jim had cursed his 
sister, and by and by, had gone out, bab- 
bling to some vision from his variegated 
past—the vision of Drusilla’s mother, 
perhaps. 

Drusilla, tucked up in bed with the 
breakfast tray balanced perilously on the 
bumps of the mattress, dropped her 
fork, and stared, open-eyed, open- 
mouthed, at the narrator of the night’s 
drama. 

“But it wasn’t true, it wasn’t true, was 
it?’ she cried. “It was just some of 
Axel’s wild fancy a 

“That’s just what it was not!” 
snapped Mrs. Kenyon. “For Stacey 
Simpson, settin’ there in her chair, 
quakin’ under all her shawls an’ quilts 
like a bowl of jelly, quaked out that it 
was true. She pretended she had meant 
for you to have it all some day, when 
you was grown up—married. An’ when 
Jed Howland turned to rebuke her for 
the silence she’d kept all these years, 
Axel made a jump at her an’ more came 
out. Drusilly ” Mrs. Kenyon’s 
voicing was judicial, weighty. “I don’t 
say you did right to get into your aunt’s 
safe an’ take out four hundred dollars, 
even if you did think it was your own; 
you'd ought to have gone to law about it. 
But I do say that Stacey Simpson has 
been worse than what you were when 
she never let it be known that you had 
paid back every cent, little by little, 
sendin’ it back with no address, but just 
your name, from New York. It all 
came out last night when Axel got his 
hands on her throat an’ she thought her 
time had come. An’ as for hez elaimin’ 
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that you was an expense to her, you’ve 
worked for me an’ I know how you 
work. I know, if no one else does, that 
your aunt was more than paid for your 
bringin’ up in service. You can get the 
three thousand out of her—with inter- 
est, some say. I don’t know anythin’ 
about that.” Mrs. Kenyon was severely 
impartial, even in her estimate of her- 
self. “It’s only fair to your Uncle 
George to say that it all came as a ter- 
rible surprise to him as well as to the 
rest of us. An’ Stacey Simpson a 
church member! I wouldn’t wonder if 


she was read out of the fellowship. Any- 
way, she'll have some tall repentin’ an’ 
confessiY to do if she expects to re- 
main.” 

“Oh, poor Aunt Stacey,” said Dru- 
idly, 


silla casually, almost wninter- 
estedly. 

“Well, I never!” was Mrs. Kenyon’s 
pregnant comment upon that bewilder- 
ing indifference, Drusilla resumed her 
pancakes. 

“Let me cut ’em for you,” said the 
landlady. “You use your arm like it 
was pretty sore.” And from the closer 
proximity to the girl she said meaningly : 
“You needn’t be afraid of anybody’s 
holdin’ anythin’ against you for the way 
you left. Now that everythin’s been 
put straight about the money—though 
they say you'll have to go before the 
court about it—nobody’s goin’ to talk 
about your elopin’ an’ all that. You 
couldn’t have been a bad girl long, or 
you'd never have gotten such a fine po- 
sition as you had. An’ you was young. 
An’, besides, the Bible teaches us to for- 
give the Mary Magdaleens sooner than 
most other kinds of sinners.” 

For a second, color ran like wine 
along Drusilla’s brow and neck. Her 
eyes hardened and flashed. Then, sud- 
denly, the wave of anger and disgust 
receded. She broke into a laugh, deep- 
throated, mirthful. It was Mrs. Ken- 
yon who looked angry now. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Kenyon, you are priceless, 
priceless!” cried Drusilla. 

‘Let me tell you one thing,” said Mrs, 
Kenyon harshly, “that ain’t the way we 
look at such things in Peavy’s Falls— 
as if they were jokes.” Then she re- 
membered the three thousand dollars. 
Her face cleared a little. “But of 
course you're unstrung, hystericlike an’ 
it’s no wonder. Do'you want I should 
call up the plan a 

“No, thank you,” Drusilla interrupted 
her. “I'll telephone myself. I’d like a 
car to take me out in half an hour.” She 
was businesslike, efficient, once mores 

“T’ll tell ’em,” said Mrs. Kenyon, de- 
parting with the tray. Drusilla relapsed 
into her dreamy idleness. Her face 
grew soft, softer—more wondering. 

By and by she went to the telephone 
against the wall. It was not her own 
department of the works that she called 
for, but Arthur Little’s. In a minute 
she heard his voice. Her eyes deepened, 
her face flushed delicately. 

“T want to see you,” she told him 
gravely. “Yes, there are all sorts of 
wild things true, and I dare say there 
are wilder rumors that aren’t true. But 
none of them matters. The only thing 
that matters is a miracle. You were 
right. I can’t explain over the tele- 
phone—perhaps I can never explain at 
all—I’m not sure I shall ever under- 
stand. But a miracle happened to me— 
it happened your way, not mine. No, 
I can’t be any clearer. I don’t under- 
stand it myself. It’s as if all the little 
birds that had stopped singing in_a 
wood under a magician’s curse had 
broken out, singing in—in my heart. It 
is as if a dead rosebush had begun to 
put out little buds again. It all hap- 
pened when I forgot how I hated her, 
my aunt, and ran to help her. I’m free. 
I don’t care about anything any longer, 
about any of the things I had been car- 
ing about, I mean. No. Yes, I’m com- 
ing out to the office now. Oh, yes, 
they’re treating me very respectfully, 
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but that’s because I am an heiress, not 
because I’m a heroine!” She laughed 
that soft, warm, full-throated laugh that 
had so outraged Mrs. Kenyon. ‘Very 
well, I’ll wait for you then. Come as 
soon as you can, for I ought to get over 
there before the girls get entirely out of 
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comes to-day! What did you say! That 
was very pretty—‘youth come alive 
again—I didn’t hear—the rose of 
youth’ ” Her voice died away. Her 
eyes were shining as she put the receiver 
back upon the hook, and turned to stare 
at the ugly, bare little room as though it 


hand—oh, I forgot! The new woman were a garden of delight. 











PRIMAVERA 


| ROBE myself in a flower-sprigged dress, 
Scattered all over it, spring’s largess 

Of anemones crimson, cornflowers blue, 

As if on its tissue the fair things grew! 


Roses, pink-and-white-petaled, I bear; 

A garland around my neck I wear 

Of daisies, anemones, pale jasmine, 

My hair wreathed with larkspur and columbine! 


Like a Botticelli maid I go, 

My flower-sprigged dress in the wind ablow, 
And a faith to find the wide world as sweet 
As the Florentine iris at my feet! 


Swift to the forest, through dappled meadows, 
I trip along, to dance with its shadows; 
Then linger a while in the city’s day 

To trill a gay bit of a roundelay ; 


To take from my floating, golden hair, 

A larkspur bud, and drop it there; 

And as blithely I pass along the way, 

I loose my roses to drift where they may! 
STELLA SAXTON. 





Lora Leigh #0 


the Rescue 


By 
Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “Miss Marigold’s Pro- 
posal,” “Reassuring Doris,” etc. 


OU think that he no longer pays 
7 you compliments, as he used. 
Are you sure that you deserve 
them? You are troubled lest you lose 
romance, love itself, out of your life. 
What are you doing to hold them?” 

Jenny looked up, startled, from her 
favorite author, Lora Leigh of the Eve- 
ning Bulletin, The italics in which that 
gifted writer always indulged so freely 
seemed to-day like an accusing finger 
pointed straight at her, Jenny Upham, 
Mrs. Louis Upham. Was she so sure 
that she deserved the compliments Louis 
used to pay her in his courtship days? 
What was she doing to hold romance 
and love, which she had felt slipping 
away from her for—oh, ever so long 
now? 

She was doing nothing! She admit- 
ted the shameful fact to the accusing 
eyes that seemed to challenge her from 
the woman’s page, the eyes of Miss Lora 
Leigh—or was she Mrs. Lora Leigh? 
She seemed so understanding for an un- 
married woman. Well, never mind 
about that. She, Jenny Upham, was 
doing absolutely nothing to keep her 
husband’s love, and she felt it slipping 
away from her. She mentioned extenu- 
ating circumstances to Lora Leigh. She 
had been so tired after Virginia’s wed- 
ding; it had been an awful job making 
that dear girl’s trousseau, even with 
Miss Abigail’s help, and even after the 
correspondence course in home dress- 


making. That, to be sure, had improved 
her style. Even Virginia, so exactingly 
fastidious, had admitted it. But as for 
lightening labor—well, she had been too 
tired to care about her own clothes, ex- 
cept her dress for the wedding itself, 
of course. 

That had been pretty! Louis himself 
had noticed it. But she couldn’t wear 
ashes-of-rose Canton crépe with garni- 
tures of Delft-blue roses every day, do- 
ing the housework and everything. Be- 
sides, Louis, having paid her one compli- 
ment upon it, would never notice it 
again. That was Louis—always ab- 
sorbed in some dream of his own, And 
most of them such failures, too! Still, 
she ought not to complain. The royal- 
ties from that one success of ten years, 
the improved pliers, had been at least 
equal to his salary in the High School. 
Only she did wish 

“What are you doing to hold them?” 

Miss—or Mrs.—Leigh’s accusing 
finger, persistently wagging, brought her 
thoughts back from Louis’ shortcomings 
to her own. She looked farther down 
the column, What else was so worth 
while, Lora wanted to know, as a good 
man’s love? “It blesseth him who gives 
and her who takes,” declared Miss—or 
Mrs.—Leigh. And to think that there 
were women who let it slip from them 
because they were too lazy to lace pink 
ribbons in their chemises, or to apply 
a few harmless beautifiers to their faces! 
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Mrs. Louis Upham, thus personally 
attacked, arose and, standing in front of 
a mirror, took account of stock. Item, 
a low broad forehead lightly lined ; item, 
soft, mousily-brown hair beginning to 
gleam with silver; item, wistful eyes 
whose girlhood blue had dimmed to 
gray; item, pale cheeks, pale, wistful 
lips, a chin—Jenny put a passionate 
hand to the collar of her gingham house- 
dress to hide the revelations of that chin, 

Well, anyway, she had been a good 
wife to him for twenty-two years, a 
good wife to him and a good mother to 
the children. And now Virginia was 
married, and both the boys at college. 
Pretty soon they would be marrying, 
and then the shabby brown house be- 
tween the old-fashioned garden and the 
deep-rooted orchard would be horribly 
empty, and life would be empty—unless 
Louis could be jolted back into the 
world, to rediscover her, and companion 
her, and love her again. 

It was probably a mistake to marry a 
man who had known one always. She 
and Louis had been born in adjoining 
houses. She was two years younger 
than Louis—and she looked ten years 
older, she told herself with sudden bit- 
terness. He was still a youthful-seem- 
ing person, for all the drudgery of his 
teaching and all the absorption of his 
inventing. While she—oh, it wasn’t 
fair! She remembered with what ap- 
parent enjoyment he had’ danced with 
one of the senior girls at the last High 
School entertainment. She set her teeth 
and gripped her hands. She was going 
to “do something to hold him!” She 
promised that to Miss—or Mrs.—Leigh. 
She was going to make him see her in 
the landscape, be again aware of her as 
@ woman. 

A martyr at the stake, she stood be- 
fore the mirror and took unrelenting 
stock of her blemishes. Then she read 
Lora Leigh through to the end, counted 
the money in her own purse and that in 
the household wallet—she didn’t pre- 
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tend to be mathematical, and it was 
much easier for her to keep her moneys 
separated in the metal than to do things 
with figures in account books—and em- 
barked upon her campaign. She was 
going to be “sure that she deserved com- 
pliments.” 


Louis, at work in the room they called 
his study, upon a pasteboard model of an 
engine, was aware of a heavy perfume. 
He instinctively moved to open the win- 
dow. 

“Sort of close and—er—smelly in 
here, isn’t it?” he asked Jenny, who had 
just entered. He hadn’t looked at her 
—he was looking at the model even 
while his hand automatically found the 
window. 

Jenny said, stiffly, she hadn’t noticed 
it, and she sat down near the window 
with a book. Her tone made him glance 
from his engine to her. 

“You oughtn’t to read without your 
glasses,” he told her, kindly, and was 
turning back to the model when some- 
thing gave him sudden pause. 

Jenny’s cheeks were—scarlet? Crim- 
son? 

“Why, Jenny, what’s the matter? 
Are you feveri He broke off. 

The static red of Jenny’s cheeks was 
not the flush of a high temperature. And 
Jenny’s soft hair was waved and won- 
derfully rolled! And Jenny’s delicate, 
rather casual eyebrows lay a deliberate, 
thin line of black across her forehead. 
And she wore—by the great horn 
spoon !—a pair of long, black earrings. 
The indignant, hurt eyes she raised to 
his unbelieving face seemed bluer and 
brighter than normal. 

“Why, Jenny!” he repeated weakly. 

“Tt’s so seldom that I have taken time 
to care for myself, for my—my own 
looks,” began Jenny waveringly, “that 
—that—you are surprised when I look 
like other people.” 

She turned away that he might not 
see the hot tears springing to those 
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eyes which the beauty expert in Hat- 
tersfield had told her were not a day 
older than twenty-five. 

Louis opened his mouth to speak, and 
then closed it again. He thought, fora 
frowning second, of the girls in the 
High who tried to be “vamps,” and of 
the faculty’s steps to suppress their 
vampishness. Then he looked at Jenny 
again, and slowly a soft, warm glow 
seeped into his heart, and he began to 
smile. 

“Jenny,” he said tenderly, “Jenny, 
my dear!” Jenny turned toward him, 
her lip quivering unrestrainedly now, 
tears brimming unchecked. “Jenny, my 
darling! Do you know what you make 
me think of ?” 

Jenny shook her head. She had been 
trying all the afternoon to suppress a 
conviction that she would make most 
observers think of the High School 
“vamps,” whose mothers didn’t know 
how to bring them up. 

“You make me think of the time when 
you were about eight, and dressed up 
in your mother’s bonnet and trailing 
skirt and parasol, and came over to call 
on Sister Abby—do you remember ?” 
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He was sitting on the arm of her 
chair now, his right hand on her right 
shoulder—such a comforting right hand, 
with such a dear pressure! He wasn’t 
complaining any longer about the par- 
fum des fleurs de la passion, which the 
beauty expert had said He was 
laying his blessed, old shaggy head 
against her waves, and he was saying: 

“Oh, my dear, aren’t you glad that 
we have always had each other, always 
known each other? Aren’t you glad, 
you foolish child, that will never grow 
up?” 


She was an essentially truthful per- 
son. And while, with singing heart, 
she removed the cosmetics from her 
face, and shook her scented frock out 
of the window, preparatory to accom- 
panying him—by his request—to town, 
to dinner and the theater, she suddenly 
paused to say to the envisioned eyes of 
Miss Lora Leigh: 

“Well, but if I hadn’t followed your 
advice, he wouldn’t have remembered! 
It is to you, after all ” And she 
soaped a wash cloth and applied it vigor- 
ously. 
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LAUGH is not a laugh to me. 

It is warm sunlight on a tree, 
A tree whose boughs are bending low 
With wealth of apple-blossom snow. 
It is the flash of wings that pass 
From earth to sky, and spurn the grass; 
And grass just bursting through the ground, 
And winds that stir but make no sound. 
A field it is—a broken fence, 
And one cloud where the hills commence. 
And down a road that stumbles on, 
And reappears and then is gone; 
A child that chases butterflies 
And wears twin day-dreams in her eyes; 
Long, long ago she passed that way, 
But in each laugh she lives to-day, 
For she was joy, and I was she— 
And this all laughter is to me. 


HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER. 





FORSAKEN GARDENS 


ERE in the Garden of Forsaken Dreams 
Days spent with you lie beautiful and still, 
And through the dusk, where their pale beauty gleams, 
The wind of memory blows a little chill. 
But out beyond I know the sunlight lends 
Its gift of glory to a sky all blue, 
And straight and shining, when the night descends, 
Love is a road down which I come to you. 


As certain as the stars that hallow night, 
So surely will I bridge the gulf between. 
Love is a road that leads into the light, 
Back through the dawn to beauty that has been. 
And, hand in hand, I yet shall stoop with you 
To touch dead days and see them bloom anew. 
HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER, 


FOLLOWING THE SPRING 


THE north trail was so lovely as we went! 
Drive as we would, we could not lose the spring, 
Though we had left warm airs and indolent, 
And roses at their maddest blossoming. 


For as we sped along, the orchards stood 
So fair with pink-tipped bloom, we did not miss 
Our scented garden. All the land seemed good 
With new-turned furrows and the bluebird’s bliss. 


Far, farther yet—and furry catkins hung, 
Or leaves of tender green, from bush and spray. 
Snow huddled in some clefts; the crisp wind stung, 
For spring indeed came “slowly up this way.” 


To start from roses, meet the arbutus-throng, 
Valiant if tiny under dark leaves’ stain, 

Were joy enough; but fared we on so long 
That we held roses in our hands again. 


Sweet one, though life tend northward, where’s your fear? 
Old loves may fall behind, but clear and true, 
Fresh joys will rise, till you may vision clear 
Your lost ideals blossoming for you. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 





ZL Honeymoon dy 
Correspondence 


By A. C. Allenson 
Author of ‘‘A Fighting Ishmael,’’ “Two of a Kind,’’ etc. 


NE would have thought that the 
O whole population of St, Brelade 
was out on Notre Dame Street 

this July evening, as the crowds gath- 
ered to read the printed bills that had 
just been put up by the poster. The 
gist of these bills was that, by virtue of 
a judgment obtained against one Ed- 
ward Colefax in His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench, seizure had been made by 
the sheriff of the lands and possessions, 
movable and immovable, of the said 
Edward Colefax, and the bill went on 
to itemize them generally. There were 


pits and a mill, with the appliances and 


machinery and stock in each. There 
was the house and lands, commonly 
called the Seigneurie, and its goods, fur- 
niture, chattels of many kinds. In short, 
the notice meant that Colefax had come 
to irretrievable ruin, and that all the 
property he owned was to pass from 
him under the sheriff’s hammer on a 
day and at an hour set forth in the 
announcement, 

It was a sensation indeed, for the 
Colefax family was old as the town of 
St. Brelade. No wonder that there 
was much discussion. Everybody had 
known that the crash must come sooner 
or later. There had been signs of crum- 
bling for years past. What chance had’ 
Colefax against a man like Dave Brin- 
ton? It had been like an old pugilist, 
grown slow and feeble, put into the ring 
against a young, clever man in the full 
prime of his youthful vigor and heady 
skill. There had been a feud element in 
the fight that had spiced the interest. 

Before there had been a pit in St. 


Brelade the Colefaxes had been there, 
The Quebec founder of the house had 
been a British military officer of stand- 
ing and means. Retiring from the 
army he had made his home in the 
country he had learned to love, had built 
a fine house there after the lordly Eng- 
lish fashion, 

Three generations had come and gone 
since that time, men, for the most part 
with better notions of spending than 
earning; men who kept open house, re- 
ceived many guests, traveled more than 
a little, hunted and fished and shot as 
the seasons came round, 

It was a very agreeable life for those 
who appreciated leisurely, country-house 
traditions, and loved outdoor sports and 
amusements. In a way they were not - 
extravagant folk, nor evilly prideful. 
There was a pleasant democratic side to 
their aristocratic notions that enhanced 
rather than diminished their prestige. 
Mrs, Colefax would drop into a habi- 
tant farmer’s house for a cup of tea with 
madame, and if a luckless man lost pig 
or cow or horse through accident or un- 
timely disease, the Colefax name would 
be at the head of the subscription list 
circulated to aid the loser in his ad- 
versity. One thing they were at sea at, 
and that was business. Modern trad- 
ing was a world unknown to them, its 
language not understood by them. They 
had been brought up to regard haggling 
and bargaining as beneath the dignity of 
gentlemen, and they paid the price of 
gentility. 

‘he father of Edward Colefax had 
stepped a little beyond the traditions of 
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his house, for in his time a discovery 
had been made in the rocks of the hill- 
side across the lake. A lumberjack, 
lighting his pipe, had thrown a glowing 
match into brush that was dry as tinder. 
The blaze had swept the hills for fifty 
miles north, and when all was over, the 
hugely piled rocks were bared of under- 
growth for the first time since Dame 
Nature clad them, and Colefax noted 
white veins in some of them. He found 
the substance to be a metallic, silver- 
white, cottony fiber. It was long, an 
inch, two inches, and in some cases even 
‘more. It frayed and fluffed like cotton, 
could be twisted into a rather stiff 
thread, but it would not burn. 

Colefax collected some of it and car- 
ried it to New York. He learned it was 
asbestos—and that there was a market 
for it. So Colefax went home, bought 
the land on which were these veined 
rocks, and set to work to mine it, after a 
leisurely fashion. If fishing was good, 
or there were harvests to be gathered, or 
report came of deer or moose or caribou 
in the winter woods, they shut up shop, 
and master and men took their guns and 
went out after fun and sport. 

But there were men who thought that 
if easy-going Colefax could make money 

* out of mining asbestos fiber, they could 
betier his doings, so they entered the 
field and found that there were lots of 
uses to which this fiber could be put. In- 
deed, there seemed to be no limit to its 
possibilities. Then Dave Brinton came 
along and put a new aspect on the trade. 
Brinton was born on one of the poorest 
farms in the vicinity and thrown on his 
own resources at an early age. He 
passed through the pits as a workman, 
and by the time he was twenty-one he 
was running his own place, and making 
things uncomfortable for the easy-going 
gentleman traders, to whom business 
had been more or less a side issue. They 
combined to oppose him and introduced 
a bitter personal element into the fight 
against the youngster. 


He stripped to the battle against the 
lot of them, asked no favors, took up 
the challenge as they had flung it down, 
and whipped them in a very decisive 
fashion. Dave Brinton was a good- 
looking, broad-shouldered, two-fisted 
fighter, and he put up a battle that en- 
gaged the attention of a whole country- 
side, and came out of the ring with a 
decision in his favor that nobody could 
question. He had started in, expect- 
ing to be roughed according to rules, 
and was ready for it, but ugliness on 
the part of the opposition put the extra 
bit of devil into his fighting; he had hit 
like a pile driver. Colefax had lasted 
longest, the others having been absorbed 
within the kingdom of this Napoleon of 
St. Brelade. By the time he was still 
two years short of thirty, Brinton was 
a millionaire, king of a camp that pro- 
duced eighty per cent of the world’s 
output of asbestos fiber. 

And so on this July evening that wit- 
nessed the capitulation of the last com- 
petitor, Colefax, the folk of the town 
who had watched the unequal battle 
came into the streets and talked the fight 
over. With many shruggings of the 
shoulder and sapient spittings was the 
matter thrashed out. What could have 
happened otherwise? What becomes 
of the chicken that confronts the car? 
Who can ward off the shock of the 
thunderbolt? -But, by gar! it was too 
bad for poor Madame Colefax, and it 
was much too bad for Mademoiselle 
Ellen. To the true aristocracy they be- 
longed, the people who were good to 
the poor. They understood the habitant 
and the poor peasant and were always 
good to them, pour charité. And they 
were to lose not only the pits and the 
miles, but, by gar!—the beautiful 
Seigneurie. It was terrible. Where 
could they gor What could they do? 
When the aristocrat fell down it was 
harder for him to rise than the man who 
had lived nearer the ground. So the 
situation was discussed. 
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The talk was at its height when a 
ripple of excitement ran along the street, 
It was dramatique! There was Dave 
Brinton himself coming along the street 
in his great car that was said to have 
cost near ten thousand dollars. And yet 
it was noticed that young Dave did not 
look joyful, as one would have expected. 
Rather was there a grim look on his 
clean-cut, strong face. He stopped at 
the hoiel, and did not even glance at the 
bills that plastered the wall near the 
door. There were chairs tilted back 
against the wall, and some sitters rose to 
have a word with the big man, but he 
brushed by them and went inside. It 
might not have been the day of his final 
victory, and the ending of the ten-year 
feud, 


It was at the end of her second college 
year that Ellen Colefax first realized 
that matters at home were not as they 
should be, or as she thought they were. 
She was back for the long summer vaca- 
tion, and her quick eyes perceived that 
something was wrong. 

There was a newly felt money strin- 
gency. Her father seemed worried, and, 
one day, when he and her mother were 
out a strange man came up the drive 
and asked to see her, since her parents 
were away. 

He was French, very polite, apolo- 
getic, tactful, but he had a paper to 
serve. It was done as nicely as so ugly 
an errand could be done, but the humili- 
ation brought the crimson of shame to 
the girl’s face. That a Colefax should 
have to be sued for a debt was a ter- 
rible thing to her. She tried to com- 
fort herself with the thought that per- 
haps it was only a dispute that had to 
go to the courts for settlement, but in a 
subsequent chat with her mother, she 
found out how things were. She would 
not go back to college but took up work 
in her father’s office, doing the best she 
could to economize. She had grown 
quite accustomed to the arrival of the 
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sheriff’s man, to attachments that closed 
the business for temporary periods, and 
had long seen that. there was small 
chance of avoiding the slough of bank- 
ruptcy. And while the Colefax place 
was tottering to its fall, farther along 
the hillside Brinton was building, open- 
ing new pits, increasing his staff, en- 
larging his output, never seemingly 
checked in his prosperous stride. She 
did not know him, except by sight. He 
always raised his hat to her if he met 
her on the street, but she had been 
taught from her childhood that he was 
the enemy of her house, seeking its 
downfall, an upstart, with the devil’s 
own luck. This was her father’s story;_ 
her mother was much more charitable. 
Some of Ellen’s friends had said that 
Brinton wanted to meet her, but she 
paid no attention to this. Perhaps his 
success and the Colefax failure made 
her a little more bitter than she other- 
wise would have been. 

She was now in the office, while the 
throng gathered on the street, collecting 
her private papers for removal from her 
desk. A tall, slim girl of twenty-three 
with brown hair that shone prettily in 
the evening sunlight; her face was 
charming, in its strength as well as its 
regularity of feature and attractiveness 
of coloring. Care had set its mark on 
her, enhancing her spirituality. She 
thrust the papers into her bag, closed the 
desk and, with a farewell look around, 
went out into the road that led to the 
village, and home. In one sense it was 
a relief to know that the worst had 
happened. Her father and mother were 
almost beyond the time of life when a 
new start was possible for them. At 
sixty, one begins to sum up things and 
set one’s house in order, rather than 
frame plans for new beginnings. Where 
they could go she did not know. It must 
not be very far away, for to transplant 
them would mean catastrophe. Her 
father had talked of agencies for firms 
who did business with the mines, and 
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there were old friends who would help 
him. As for herself, she would find 
some place outside. 

She walked down the deserted pit 
road, and came to the main street on 
which the crowd thronged. She knew 
what had brought them out and nodded 
in response to the greetings that came 
to her on every hand. She was glad 
when she came to the end of the street. 
Just as she was passing the hotel, Dave 
Brinton came out. He stood back, hat 
in hand, for her to pass, and she gave 
him a little nod, and went on her way. 

When she reached home the first thing 
that greeted her was a sale poster on the 
gate. There were men in the house, 
listing everything with the sheriff’s bail- 
iff and keeping an eye on the furniture 
until sale time. At the dinner table her 
father lamented his ruin, blaming Brin- 
ton for it. But for him the world would 
have run on as in the old comfortable 
days. It was his venomous hatred, his 
cursed ambition that had compassed 
their downfall. 

“From beggar to king!” mourned her 
father, still with Brinton in mind. 
“Little more than fifteen years'ago a 
barefooted pauper, and now lord of the 
place.” 

It was useless to argue with him in 
this mood. She went out into the gar- 
den, and down to the boathouse on the 
lake shore. Never had she loved the 
place as she did this night. There were 
memories haunting every stone of the 
old house, every foot of the spacious 
grounds. Even the gashed hilltop, un- 
der its dust pall that rose from the mills, 
and the thickly clustered houses, in their 
ugliness of arrangement had a charm 
of their own. Nowhere else, she 
thought, would the sun shine so fairly, 
or the winds blow so sweetly. Here 
brooded the spirit of her fathers and 
now she and her people must seek an- 
other home, and the place that had 
known them and theirs for more than a 
century would pass into other hands. 
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There would be only three more Sun- 
days before the sale. She was deep in 
thought when her mother came out to 
her. 

“The men have gone,” she said, “so 
we shall have a little breathing time to 
ourselves, before the end comes. They 
were very considerate, much more so 
than some of those whom we regarded 
as the nearest of our friends.” Then 
she told Ellen of neighbors who had 
been in during the day to look over some 
of the choice things they planned to get 
at the sale. 

“Of course, they have a right to do 
it,” said Ellen. 

“T know,” her mother replied. “But 
that made it no easier. I suppose I am 
oversensitive, but id 

For a time neither spoke as they gazed 
out on the darkening waters that seemed 
to symbolize the falling of shadows upon 
their lives, then a sob burst from the 
lips of the elder woman. Ellen flung 
her arms round her mother and held 
her close till the fit of weeping passed. 
She knew what it all meant to her. The 
place was a storehouse of memories, 
sweet and bitter, but all sacred. They 
did not speak of the future, that was too 
dark and mysterious, and while they 
contforted one another, suddenly the 
long lines of brilliant electric lights 
flashed out over the miles of Brinton 
pits. Beside them all the long hill 
range was in darkness. It was an im- 
pressive symbol of the new order of 
things. 


On Sunday afternoon when Ellen was 
alone in the house, her father and 
mother having gone out driving, there 
came a ring at the front door. She 
opened it to find that the visitor was 
David Brinton. 

“My father is out, Mr. Brinton,” she 
said. It suddenly flashed into her mind 
that possibly he had come to look over 
the place, with a view to purchasing it. 

“J did not come to see your father. 
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I wished to see you, Miss Colefax,” he 
replied. “Perhaps you would spare me 
a few minutes.” 

“Yes,” she answered, wondering what 
his purpose could be, if it were not to be 
taken over the house. She led the way 
to the reception room. He seated him- 
self near the open window, glancing 
comprehensively round the room. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. “I 
know what I have to say is unusual, but 
I’d like you to give me a fair hearing.” 

“T don’t know what it can be about,” 
she answered. “Business scarcely. If 
it were I should not care to discuss it.” 

“No, it is scarcely business,” he said. 
“It is rather a personal matter. I have 
often wanted to meet you, Miss Colefax, 
but it has seemed impossible. We have 
belonged to opposed camps, and, I sup- 
pose, you have heard little good of me. 
It has been unfortunate, because it has 
been a deprivation to me, and, perhaps 
I might have been of service to you, as 
I would like to have been. I have 
known you by sight ever since you were 
a baby and I was a young boy. I 
watched you grow up. I did not have 
many friends, so I used to invent them, 
and sometimes I played that you and I 
were friends. Of course, that was 
merely fancy for we belonged to dif- 
ferent worlds altogether. Your father 
was a rich man comparatively, mine was 
poor—deadly poor. He was a good 
man, in his way a clever man. He came 
here from the north of Ireland with his 
bride, and they dreamed of a fortune the 
old land could not, or would not, give 
them. They bought a pitiful little cot- 
tage—two rooms and a few acres of 
land. He eked out things by going from 
farm to farm making homespun cloth 
into clothes, for he had been a tailor in 
the old land. 

“Then he died of pneumonia, when I 
was ten. It was then I got my first job 
--I had to stand on a box to reach the 
head of the big horse I looked after. 
Just when we were beginning to know 


what it was to get full meals, my mother 
died. I think she would have lived if 
we had had money enough to get a good 
doctor and medicine and the food that 
she needed. When I stepped from her 
grave, I was a kid of twelve in years, 
but a man every other way—a man’s 
hate and will and purpose, for the iron 
was in my soul. I hated the poverty 
that had killed my father, and murdered 
my mother. I swore I would make 
money, so I went into the pits, got to 
be an owner, fought and hustled to this 
day to stand where I now stand. I am 
twenty-eight years old, and I could cash 
in what I have got at the big game for 
five million dollars to-day.” 

There was neither boasting nor arro- 
gance in him as he spoke, that she knew. 
He was relating facts that might almost 
have been impersonal. The man’s 
strength, his passion, his power held her 
almost spellbound. 

“T am afraid it is a dull story to you, 
all about myself, but it had to be told so 
that you might understand. I got on 
because of the will to do it, and the de- 
termination that nothing could balk me; 
there were times when I took big 
chances, and a misstep might have been 
collapse, but men saw that I was square, 
and a worker, and they helped me. Even 
my enemies helped me. When I might 
have been easy and slack they drove the 
spurs into me. I expected opposition 
when I burst into this camp, for I never 
expected a man to share his good thing 
with me, if he could help it. The world 
isn’t run on charity or philanthropy. 
You get your share when the others 
know that you won’t be elbowed out. 
Then you belong to the lodge, and all’s 
serene. I had only a few dollars to 
start in with. Then I discovered that 
those who were on their feet here did 
not mean to give me even a square, 
fighting chance. It put a devil into me 
and I fought as I never would have done 
had they been easy with me. 

“T suppose, Miss Colefax, that many 
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folks said yesterday, and perhaps your 
father among them, that what happened 
then was sweet to me? Ina way I sup- 
pose it ought to be—but it wasn’t. I 
am glad to have won what I have won, 
to stand where I stand, but I find no 
pleasure in seeing other people hurt, 
especially women, ladies, like Mrs. Cole- 
fax and you.” 

He paused and his eyes roved the 
room in that swift, seeing way of his. 

“TI was never in a real home before, 
Miss Colefax,” he said. “When mother 
died we had just a shack, with a few 
dollars’ worth of things in it. I can 
understand what a place like this means 
to you. It isn’t bricks and mortar, board 
and paint. There’s a soul to it. It must 
be terrible to lose such a place.” 

He rose and she got to her feet, too, 
thinking that this strange man was ter- 
minating his astonishing visit. 

“That is not all,’ he continued. 
“What I have said but leads up to my 
purpose in coming here this afternoon. 
I came to ask you to marry me, Miss 
Colefax.” 

For a moment she looked at him, as if 
unable to credit her ears, then the color 
mounted to her face, indignation flashed 
in her eyes. 

“T think you scarcely realize what you 
are saying,” she answered at last. “If 
you do your offense is the less pardon- 
able. Having achieved your other 
triumphs, you wish, I suppose, to add 
that of personal humiliation to them?” 

“You have a right to reject my propo- 
sition,” he said. “You-have no right to 
misconstrue it, or to regard it as insult- 
ing. Fora man to offer a woman, in all 
respect, everything he has, surely is not 
to be regarded as a humiliation to her?” 

She did not reply, and he continued. 

“Now listen to me, please, just for a 
few moments more. I know that what I 
ask must seem astonishing to you, con- 
sidering what my relations with your 
family and you have been. I have 
seemed to know you well. A man, alone 


as I have been, has his dreams and ain- 
bitions. You could not help being part 
of them—the greatest and best part of 
them, and I could not help your being in 
the center of them. I could not help 
my regard for you, all these years, so 
you must not blame me for it. I know 
what you have been taught to think of 
me’and I quite realize that you cannot 
have any thought of me, such as a 
woman ordinarily has for the man whom 
she marries. I would not expect that 
—yet. I should expect to have my 
chance to make good with you, to show 
you that I am worthy of you. That is 
what I ask of you.” 

Ellen was abashed, and there came 
home to her the recollection of the real 
gap that separated them. The social 
pretensions of the little aristocratic ring 
in which she moved looked at birth 
and ancestry, but in the great world she 
knew that marriage with him would be 
regarded as a wonderful triumph for 
her. What social gap would not be re- 
garded as bridgable by five million dol- 
lars and all that the Brinton business 
meant ? 

He was as well, or better educated, 
than she, and she knew that he was a 
man who would move among men in 
the world of big things in such a way 
that a woman—his wife—would never 
have reason to be ashamed of him. 

“Listen, Miss Colefax,” he went on. 
“I want you to marry me, as soon as 
possible, so that I can help you with the 
load you are carrying. It hurts me to 
see you in the midst of all these troubles. 
It isn’t pity—Miss Colefax, I don’t know 
what it is exactly, except that what 
hurts you hurts me. Will you come 
with me to the church or the parson’s, 
and marry me? I will bring you back 
to your hgme immediately, and go my 
way, asking nothing of you, not so much 
as the touch of your hand—until I have 
made good in your sight and you ask 
me to come to you. When you bid me 
I will come—not till then, I promise you. 
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If after five years, you decide that you 
can’t ask me to come, I will see that 
you have the way opened for you to 
divorce me. That is one side—but there 
is another. As your husband I can 
help you, I can stand between you and 
trouble. If you marry me the encum- 
brance on this place will be lifted and 
it will be yours—house, lands, furni- 
ture, everything. I shall square your 
father’s debts, so that your name will 
have no cloud on it, taking the pits and 
mill into my business and seeing to it 
that your father has an honorary posi- 
tion so far as work is concerned, with 
a salary that will give him all he re- 
quires for his lifetime. You will live 
here, as my wife, in your own house, 
unmolested in any way by me. I should 
insist, of course, that you take from me 
an adequate money provision that would 
enable you to live as I consider my wife 
ought to live. This would be settled on 
you in an ante-nuptial agreement, so that 
you would not be embarrassed by mone- 
tary relations with me thereafter.” 

She looked at him as if she would 
read his soul truly, feeling very small 
and very humble. She leaned back 
against a chair. Never, he thought, had 
she seemed so desirable, so alluringly 
sweet. 

“You believe that what I say is meant 
in full truth, not out of pity but my great 
desire for your happiness ?”’ he asked. 

“T cannot believe otherwise,” she ad- 
mitted. “But I You do not know 
me, Mr. Brinton, and I know so little 
of you. It is immensely generous of 
you, but I am thinking of the future. 
There is nothing that I can give in re- 
turn for all that you offer.” 

“There would be my pride that you 
bear my name, my great gladness at 
being able to do something for the 
woman of my dreams,” he replied. 

“You would honor me much more, 
I am afraid, if I were to say ‘No’ out- 
right, here and now,” she said. “But I 


am going to do the cowardly thing—l 
am going to ask you to give me until 
to-morrow to think everything over. 
You see the force of the temptation?” 
She gestured toward the house and gar- 
dens stretching from the windows. 

“Yes, I understand. That is where I 
am at some advantage,” he answered. 
“T will come again to-morrow at this 
hour.” 

Ellen went to her room, watched him 
walk down the drive. She knew he 
meant all he said, that he would keep 
his word to the last detail. The bigness 
of his spirit moved her more than the 
greatness of his offer. She wished— 
she wished—that he had asked more of 
her that there might have been more 
even ‘ground on which to stand. It 
would have enabled her, even in the 
consideration, to preserve her self-re- 
spect. She could not accept. The 
thing was absurd, quixotic. Then she 
went through the house, room by room, 
lingering here and there over some pre- 
cious possession. She thought of the 
gathering crowds on the sale day, the 
handling of the things, the criticism, the 
bargaining dollar by dollar. Then she 
went into the garden with its beautifully 
arranged flower parterres, its rose- 
bushes; the lawns that had been cared 
for through generations as if they had 
been carpets of priceless value; the tall, 
magnificent trees, each one an intimate 
friend. 

“Saved! Saved!” A great wave of 
exultation swept over her. Who or 
what was she that he should desire her, 
choose her from all other women? 
“Respect! Regard!” she whispered to 
herself, and’ the color-made her face 
rosy sweet. His eyes had said more 
than his lips. There had ever been 
round and about her this—respect—this 
regard. It seemed very wonderful. 

“Giving all and asking nothing! And 
he was the shrewd, hard bargainer!” 
She supposed that when he drove his 
bargains it was in respect of what he 
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needed and wished, and what he did not 
ask for, he did not want. It was a vast 
perplexity, 


When her father and mother returned 
Ellen had dinner ready for them. 

“T had a visitor while you were away,” 
she said when the meal was nearly over. 

“And who was it, dear?” her mother 
asked. 

“Mr. Brinton,” Ellen answered. 

“Brinton!” almost roared her father. 
“The infernal impudence of him! What 
did he mean, coming here of all places? 
How could he summon up impertinence 
sufficient to send him to see the ruin he 
has wrought?” 

“T really don’t know, but he did it,” 
said Ellen placidly. “And really it 
looked rather nice, not a bit ruined. He 
stayed for a full half-hour.” 

“T expected something of the kind.” 
And her father’s fist hammered on the 
‘table. “The story has been going round 
that he would be the buyer of both the 
place and the business. He will be 
satisfied when he has wiped us out abso- 
lutely.” 

“But, father,” she said,.“are we not 
wiped out absolutely as it is? Does it 
matter very much who is the successor, 
Mr. Brinton or somebody else?” 

“T heard he had been asking if it could 
not be arranged for the whole place to 
be put up in one lot. He has it in mind, 
and that means he will get it,” said 
Colefax. 

“He generally gets what he wants, 
they say,” reflected Ellen. 

“And he wanted to be shown over the 
house, I suppose?” her father asked. 

“No, he just went into the reception 
room, and we talked there a little. He 
never examined or criticized a single 
thing, though he professed admiration 
for what he called a real home such as 
this,” Ellen answered. “You see, he 
called to have a talk with me.” 

“With you? Why the man never 
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spoke to you before in his life,” said 
Mr. Colefax. 

“No, that was rather a disadvantage 
at the start, but we got over it. He 
impressed me more, I think, than any 
man I ever met in my life. You weren’t 
quite fair to him, father. He is a gen- 
tleman and quite out of the ordinary. 
After talking to him I don’t wonder at 
his success.” 

“What on earth brought him here?” 
her father asked. 

“He came to ask me if I would marry 
him.” 

Mr. Colefax fell back in his chair, the 
cigar dropping from his fingers. His 
wife looked at Ellen with wonder in her 
eyes. 

“Dave Brinton came here and asked 
you to marry him?” Colefax asked. 

Then she told them, quite calmly, of 
his proposal. 

“It is the most astonishing thing I 
ever heard of,” said her father, rubbing 
his spectacles nervously. “You are to 
marry him and return here; you are not 
to be molested, and you can divorce 
him in five years? And you will have 
the spending of his millions, own every- 
thing here and he will pay my debts. I 
will say this for Dave Brinton—he’s no 
piker when he’s after what he wants.” 

“No, I am to be the piker, as you call 
it,” replied Ellen, 

“But how—why? He has never 
known anything about you,” said Mr. 
Colefax. 

“You become embarrassing, dad,” El- 
len laughed. ‘He says he has always had 
great respect and regard for me. He 
is the most quixotic, sentimental, ab- 
surdly chivalrous man I ever heard of. 
He says that his ambition is to fight any- 
thing or anybody that makes a face at 
me. And the oddest part is that he is 
to pay this big price for the privilege of 
being my perpetual shield, that is, if I’m 
not tired of his oversight and sentry 
work when five years are up. He is the 
worst bargainer I ever heard of.” 
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“And your reply, Ellen?’ her mother 
asked. 

“I asked till to-morrow to think it 
over.” 

“There are worse evils than poverty. 
An unhappy, loveless marriage is one,” 
said Mrs. Colefax. 

“But this isn’t marriage—not real 
marriage,” laughed Ellen. “I have a 
husband’s name, his pocketbook, the 
respect of the world—all for nothing. 

what it means. Those who 
looked askance if I gave them an order 
that called for a dollar’s worth of credit, 
will, or would, salaam before me if 
they know that Mr. Brinton is to marry 
me. The sheriff’s man will be abject. 
Those who have been pushing us aside 
will clear the way for us. Ellen Colefax 
is a nobody, just a bit of insignificance 
with a pedigree, but Ellen Brinton 
would be quite somebody.” 

“T don’t like the thought of it one 
bit, Ellen,” said her mother earnestly. 
“I know it is a tremendous temptation, 
but you don’t know the man 

“Yes, I think I do,” interposed Ellen. 
“There is nothing hidden about a man 
like that. He is just what he seems to 
be, only more sentimental than one 
would have expected.” 

“A woman has no business to take a 
man’s name and fortune if she is not 
ready to be his wife,” continued Mrs. 
Colefax. 

“But if he gets all that he asks?” said 
Ellen. “However, I have till to-morrow 
to think things out.” 

She busied herself clearing away the 
dishes. When they were washed and 
put away she went out into the garden. 
Her mother left her alone, but in the 
dusk her father came to her. 

“You don’t know what a fearful load 
this has taken from my shoulders, EI- 
len,” he told her. “I have dreaded the 
disgrace, the break-up of the business, 
the ‘oss of the place here, more than I 
dread death.” He said no more, but 


rose, bent over her, kissed her tenderly, 
and left her. 

When Dave Brinton called the follow- 
ing afternoon Ellen faced him gravely. 

“I have done as I promised, given the 
matter much thought, considered all the 
terms and conditions. They seem un- 
fair, very unjust. There is no alteration 
in them, I suppose? I mean that, per- 
haps, you have thought them over 
afresh,” she said. 

“No, they stand as I gave them to 
you,” he replied. 

“Though you may despise me for it— 
I am going to accept.” There was a 
faint smile on her lips, something of em- 
barrassment in her eyes. 

“I am very grateful to you—very 
glad,” he answered. It was a difficult 
situation, as both of them realized. His 
thanks sounded ridiculously formal. “I 
shall keep my word to you down to the 
last detail, because it is my word, and 
because He paused. 

“Yes?” she smiled. 

“Because I am going to make good— 
to win you,” he answered. 


“The answer is that everything’s set- 
tled,” Ellen told her mother when Brin- 
ton had gone. “I feel like a cheap 
bundle of goods, conscious of being a 
fraud on the buyer. We are to marry 
inten days. Please ask father to be very 
subdued about it. I have nothing to 
boast about and gloating would be un- 
fair to—Dave.” 

“Ellen, it is for us you have done it,” 
her mother cried, flinging her arms 
about the girl. 

“No, I don’t think so altogether,” was 
the reply. “At first, perhaps, that was 
the reason, but—I think—well, I do not 
dislike him and, of course, one admires 
Dave for what he has done, and you 
can’t help liking a man who wants to be 
so good to you. Don’t worry, mother 
—I am not in the least going like a 
lamb to slaughter for the sake of the 
family good.” 
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When Brinton drove down for her the 
following day, the news was out. St. 
Brelade was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. Women cried and laughed over 
the happiness of Mademoiselle Ellen. 
She went through the ordeal astonish- 
ingly well. Everybody said she looked 
wonderfully bright and happy, and they 
seemed very much attached to each 
other. But, the women said, why 
shouldn’t she be happy with a beau 
gargon like David Brinton—it wasn’t 
every girl who could pick up a million- 

aire. Dave left her with the lawyer, 
old Mr. Galbraith, who was overflow- 
ing with gladness as he took her hands. 

“You’ve got a man to be proud of, 
Ellen,” he said. 

“And I am proud of him,” she 
laughed. 

“T never suspected it—not for a mo- 
ment,” he observed. 

“No, we kept it rather quiet,” she 
said, her eyes dancing. 

“T can’t understand: wi 

“Of course you can’t; why should 
you?” she laughed again. ‘We don’t 
publish these things on the housetops in 
the early stages, nor confide them even 
to dear old lawyers. You come in for 
dry-as-dust details at the finish.” 

“He was here with your father a 
couple of hours ago, and I have quite a 
job before me. He is taking over the 
old business, paying a hundred cents on 
the dollar of the indebtedness, and it will 
cost him quite a penny, and he found a 
place for your father that will provide 
for him, independently, for the rest of 
his days. There’s an ante-nuptial set- 
tlement I am fixing up for you. It will 
be ready for the two of you to sign in 
a day or so. You get the house and the 

‘land just as they stand, and there’s a 
money settlement of a quarter of a mil- 
lion.” 

She bit her lip to keep back her emo- 
tion. 

“Be very good to him, Ellen girl, for 

he’s deep, deep in love with you. But 


there, you know it better than I could 
tell you,” he said. : 

“Surely he never said so, in this musty 
old law place?” she laughed. 

“T’ve been reading faces these fifty 
years,” he said. “When's the wed- 
ding?” 

“The twentieth,” she told him. 

“Speed, folks!’ he laughed. “But I 
don’t blame you. It’s good to be young 
and in love. Where’s the honeymoon to 
be?” 

“That’s the deadest secret,” she smiled 
back at him. “Dave and I have sworn 
not to let a soul know about it. We are 
just going off in the car, and the rest 
is nobody’s business but just ours. We 
vanish—that’s all.” 


So on that fair July day Ellen went 
up to the little church on the hillside, 
that was crowded to the doors, and there 
she met at the altar rail Dave Brin- 
ton. Her father gave her away, inap- 
propriately enough, to the man he had 
often said had caused his ruin. And 
down the aisle she came, tall and fair 
and sweetly gracious, while red-cheeked 
country children spread roses in her 
way. People reached out hands to her, 
and prayed she might-be as happy as the 
day was bright. 

After the reception to the whole coun- 
tryside, Brinton and his wife departed. 
It was eight o’clock when they reached 
their destination—the junction town 
where they were to separate. Ellen was 
going on to Montreal for ten days, while 
he took the train to New York for the 
same period. 

They dined together in the hotel, in a 
private room. 

“Well, Ellen,” he said. “Here’s your 
ticket. I have reserved rooms at the 
hotel for you. You won't forget, will 
you, ten days from now? I shall be 
here waiting for you.” 

“No, I won’t forget,” she said. They 
had risen and were standing side by 
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side near the window. “You'll write to 
me, perhaps, Dave?” 

“Of course, I will,” he replied. “And 
you'll let me hear from you.” 

“A honeymoon by correspondence,” 
she laughed a little to herself, looking 
intently out of the window overlooking 
the hotel garden. A couple, evidently 
honeymooners, were spooning shame- 
lessly in the dim light. 

He took out his watch. 

“We'll have to be getting over to the 
station, Ellen. Your train leaves in 
twenty minutes.” 

She stood at the window, and he 
heard her say something that sounded 
like: 

“Bother the old train!” 

He looked swiftly toward her, but her 
back was turned to him, Then he 
walked slowly toward her. He thought 
her face was a little rosier than before. 

“I did not quite catch what you said, 
Ellen.” 

“It doesn’t matter. It was nothing of 
importance,” she said. 

“I thought it was something about the 
train,” 

“You are not a bit deaf, Dave Brin- 
ton,” she said. 

“But what did you say ?” he persisted. 

“Oh, never mind,” she told him. 

“But I do mind,” he insisted. 

“Dave”—Ellen was finding it hard 
to speak—“‘about that agreement of ours 
—have I to wait five years before I 
make up my mind what I want to do— 
I mean—remain your wife or divorce 
you—you know?” 

“No,” he answered. “Just as soon as 
you are quite sure what you want to do, 
you can tell me.” 

“Suppose, Dave, I was to say—sup- 


pose I say—that I do not like that agree- 
ment. I promised a lot of things in 
church this morning, there before the 
altar, and, Dave, to me it was beautifully 
real and earnest. It said till death parts 
us—nothing about five years. And it 
said nice things about you loving and 
cherishing me, from now on, and al- 
ways, and about me being loving and 
faithful and obedient, and lots of pleas- 
ant things—that is, they sounded very 
beautiful to me. And the minister said 
we were joined together and that no one 
could put us asunder.” 

Her hand had stolen nervously to his 
arm. It was invitation, and he did not 
think it breaking the agreement in any 
way to clasp it tightly. 

“Would you mind an awful lot, Dave, 
if—if—if I missed that old train, and 
you did not go to New York and I did 
not go to Montreal, but we went some- 
where together instead?” she asked, 

“Ellen!” he began. 

“Dave—for pity’s sake don’t force me 
to make any more speeches. It isn’t 
right. It isn’t fair,” she pleaded. “You 
see, Dave, I did not make the bargain— 
it was yours. I simply said ‘Yes’ to what 
you asked me. You told me that you re- 
spected me, had great regard for me— 
how could I guess you meant anything 
more? Not until the marriage service 
to-day did you ever say one word about 
love and loving me, but if you really 
meant what you said there in church, as 
I meant what I said Dave—I’ve 
made up my mind. And, Dave, you 
promised not to touch me, but the agree- 
ment’s off now—and—and-——” i 

There was really nothing more to be 
said, and if there had been Ellen would 
have found it rather hard to say it. 
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I Have Chosen You Out of 
the World’ 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


| HAVE chosen you out of the world because 
One day, from the top of a hill, 
When every one prated of color and view, 
You felt enough to be still. 


Because, one day when I stooped to dry 
The hopeless tears of a child 

Who mourned a doli—while the others laughed, 
You looked in my eyes and smiled. 


I have chosen you out of the world because 
When happiness came my way, 

You knew the worth of that moment’s bliss, 
But envied me not, as they. 


Because, one day when the world went wrong 
And something I wanted much 

Was mine no more, then you spoke no word, 
But comforted with a touch. 


I have chosen you out of the world because 
When I owned to a foolish mood 

Of liking to play that I never grew up, 
You laughed—but you understood. 


They tell me your wisdom has traveled abroad, 
Your name is a slogan to men, 

But I, when I hear it, I only recall 
A dream of these moments again. 


Oh, not for the wealth of your knowledge and fame, 
Nor yet for the warmth of your kiss, 

Have I chosen you out of the world, beloved, 
But only for this—for this! 











To the Readers of 
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HIS is the last number of SMITH’S to appear 
as a separate publication. A steadily increasing 
competition from higher-priced magazines depending 
on advertising patronage has drawn away from us 
some of our authors, and it has been harder and 
harder to give you the sort of magazine you want. 


This, however, is not a valedictory nor fare- 
well address. We hope to meet you again. The 
personality of SMITH’S will be merged into a 
newer, more vigorous publication at a lower price. 


The new serial, ‘““The Love She Cast Aside,” 
by Ruby M. Ayres, will be continued in the next 
issue of Love Story Magazine, on the news stands 
January 25th. We would like to have you order 
a copy from your news dealer. 


We are sincerely grateful for the support you 
have given this magazine. We hate to say good-by, 
but if you find Love Story Magazine what we hope 
it will be to you, it will not be good-by after all. 


Love Story Magazine comes out twice a month. 
It costs fifteen cents at any news stand. It has 
some of the quality you have found here and some- 
thing else besides. We trust that you will be glad 
we called your attention to it. We recommend it. 











Breathe for Radiant Health 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


VERY one who is not actively ill 
possesses a degree of health, but 
hov- many are gifted with radiant 

health? And how many know what 
radiant health implies? 

First and foremost, intense joy in 
merely living—the joy of life: add to 
this eternal youth—firm bodily contour 
into old age; elasticity of step; avclear, 
beautiful, colorful skin; clarity and 
brightness of the eyes; in short, beauty 
—beauty of mind, spirit, face and form. 
It does not matter with what type of 
face, of features, or form you were en- 
dowed. All can be molded into one 
beautiful radiant being through—what ? 
Conscious breathing of fresh air. 

“How simple,” you say. Not so sim- 
ple in modern times, when indoor liv- 
ing, overcrowding, vitiated, superheated 
atmospheres, sealed houses, air-tight 
clothing, and a hundred and one other 
evils have reduced us to physical 
wrecks. 

If we consider the human being of 
beautiful physique and perfect health at 
one hundred per cent, we will find that 
between the small minority who are 


radiantly healthy and those who are in- 
curably ill, is that vast army to which 
most of us belong. To step out of this 
class should be every one’s ambition, 

It is, first of all, necessary to disabuse 
one’s mind of certain fallacies—for in- 
stance, it is only recently that the belief 
in the noxious character of night air 
has been successfully combated by 
scientists. Indeed, the belief that night 
air is bad air still prevails among the 
ignorant. There are those who still shut 
themselves in hermetically sealed bed- 
rooms breathing and rebreathing their 
own poison gases. It is, indeed, to this 
pernicious custom that the frightful 
prevalence of tuberculosis among civi- 
lized beings has been attributed. It will 
not be amiss to pause a moment and re- 
flect upon this grave matter. Although 
tuberculosis is caused by a bacillus, it is 
fully established in scientific circles that 
everybody has some tuberculosis, for 
everybody takes into their systems some” 
tubercle bacilli, which find lodgment in 
the cells—usually of the lungs. 

Why, then, do we not all succumb to 
this dreadful scourge? 
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Because in some of us the power to 
resist the invasion of the tubercle germ 
is greater than in others. Some of us, 
through inheriting good lung capacity, a 
good breathing apparatus, through hy- 
gienic living, and so on, are able to with- 
stand and checkmate the inroads of this 
bacillus. Those who are not so fortu- 
nate frequently develop the trouble. 
Despite the marvelous work that has 
been and is being done in disseminating 
the truth about. tuberculosis and other 
affections of the air passages, tubercu- 
losis is still the most widespread of all 
the major infections, while pneumonia is 
one of the most prevalent and fatal of 
all acute diseases, rivaling and some- 
times exceeding tuberculosis. Though 
the latter affection is happily decreasing, 
owing to a wider common knowledge as 
to preventive measures, pneumonia is 
on the increase, “owing to factors favor- 
ing the spread of the infection, espe- 
cially crowding ; and also to certain de- 
vitalizing influences of modern life 
which heighten the susceptibility to the 
disease.” 

Although we are practically able to 
control tuberculosis now, that is, pre- 
vent its spread, we are as yet unable to 
do so with pneumonia. We can only 
preach prevention and “prevention con- 
sists in avoiding the infection, sustain- 
ing the tone of the machine, care and 
cleanliness of the upper respiratory pas- 
sages, avoiding chills, exposure, and 
other predisposing causes, and espe- 
cially avoiding living in stuffy, ill-venti- 
lated rooms and dusty atmospheres.” 

The inside as well as the outside of 
the body must be supplied constantly 
with fresh, pure air in order to attain 
that degree of health we call radiant. 
To insure this, the upper air passages 
must be in good condition. The number 
of mouth breathers among school chil- 
dren is appalling. 

The examination of school children 
for adenoids will do much for the next 
generation. Nature, at birth, provides 


an abundance of glands in the upper air 
passages to protect little ones from air- 
borne diseases to which they readily suc- 
cumb. As the child grows older and 
stronger, more able to resist the action 
of germs, these glands in the nose and 
throat shrink and gradually disappear. 
Anything that interferes with nose 
breathing causes these glands to take on 
an additional growth and in time large 
masses of them may be formed, com- 
pletely stopping up the air passages at 
the back «part of the nose: breathing 
through the nose is then not only ex- 
tremely difficult and poorly performed, 
but in some cases it is absolutely impos- 
sible and mouth breathing—sleeping 
and waking—becomes the rule. 

It might be supposed that even with 
mouth breathing, one would be able to 
take in a sufficient supply of oxygen— 
the life-giving element in the air—for 
all the demands of the body, but this is 
not so. The great function of the nose 
is to warm, filter, moisten, and purify 
the air before it enters the throat and 
lungs. When the nose is obstructed and 
breathing is done through the mouth, 
cold, dusty, dry air comes in direct con- 
tact with the delicate coverings of the 
upper air passages, giving rise to the 
endless train of affections in these 
regions, peculiar to the white race. But 
the point to emphasize here is that more 
pernicious than the effect of cold, dusty 
air, is the underdevelopment of the 
breathing apparatus which prevents the 
proper intake of large amounts of oxy- 
gen. An insufficient amount of oxygen 
enables one to exist, after a fashion, but 
not to live. 

An excessive growth of glandular tis- 
sue in the throat and posterior walls of 
the nose constitutes adenoids. They 
should be removed. The natural ten- 
dency of these tissues to shrink is en- 
couraged by conscious, open-air breath- 
ing. It is of paramount importance to 
watch children and to guard against 
their inclination to breathe with -the 
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mouth open. In the opinion of physi- 
cians, the predilection of children and 
many adults to breathe through the 
mouth is a direct cause of thickened 
nasal passages and overgrowth of post- 
nasal tissue, so mouth breathing creates 
the condition of faulty breathing, as 
well as results from a defective respira- 
tory tract. 

The human animal has developed a 
remarkable air apparatus. It consists 
of a system of tubes with an infinite 
number of tubelets in myriads of little 
sacs, incased in a membrane of exceed- 
ing delicacy, which almost fills the chest 
cavity. Were these organs—the lungs 
and their tributaries—smoothed over a 
flat surface they would almost cover a 
city block! And through it all is 
threaded, woven, and interwoven a lace- 
work of blood vessels. With each in- 
take of air the heart pumps the blood 
through these delicate vessels, which are 
so fine that the oxygen passes through 
their walls into the blood, while the 
waste—carbon dioxide—is given off and 
exhaled. The oxygenated blood speeds 
again to the heart where it is propelled 
into the larger or systemic. circulation 
and carried to every cell in the body. 

In shallow breathers, the amount of 
oxygen taken up by the pulmonary cir- 
culation—lung—is comparatively small, 
which accounts for the fact that many 
persons suffer from cold hands and feet. 
They believe their cold extremities due 
to poor circulation; not so, the circula- 
tion is all right, but the blood it carries 
is not. Oxygen is not only the breath, 
it is the flame of life. A full supply, as 
much as an individual can absorb with 
each deep intake of air, is nature’s re- 
juvenator. It is by means of oxygen 
that nature strengthens every tissue in 
the body, and enables every organ to 
perform the function peculiar to it in 
the most perfect manner. 

Such coérdination of mind and body 
results in beings of beautiful physique 
and perfect health. 
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It is strange that most human beings 7 
—although fully acquainted with all — 
these facts, and knowing full well the 
wonderful advantages to their health, of 
deep, conscious, fresh air breathing— 
prefer to ignore these truths entirely 
and go serenely on their halting way, 
punctuated each year with more pro- 
nounced evidences of failing health and 
looks. 

What woman of sixty does not in- 
finitely prefer a beautiful, rosy complex- 
ion, all her own, to the only-too-evident 
rouge she is forced to employ? 

We are fast becoming a hairless race, 
Every one knows that the hair is nour- 
ished by the blood. Its growth, its lus- 
ter, its color is derived from the same 
source. Unless the blood is powerfully 
aérated, that is, oxygenated, there is very 
little oxygen left for the scalp, after the 
brain has received what it can get.. As 
a rule the blood vessels of the scalp are 
starved, or at best undernourished, and 
the hair suffers. 

Many persons troubled with chronic 
headache improve when leading an out- 
door life, for the simple reason that 
more oxygen is absorbed into the sys- 
tem and the blood supply to the brain is 
increased, 

Persons whose occupations necessi- 
tate an outdoor life usually possess 
ruddy complexions. Just so with those 
whose habits take them into the open. 
The opposite obtains with indoor work- 
ers, women who elect a cloister life, and 
those who starve their lungs and, con- 
sequently, their entire being of nature’s 
elixir. 

Western people have a great deal to 
learn about breathing. Every one is fa- 
miliar with the seemingly supernatural 
power of the Yogis of India, of burying 
themselves for a stipulated length of 
time in a state of apparent death—sus- 
pended animation—to be resurrected in 
full health at the expiration of the time. 
How is this feat accomplished? 
Through oxygen storage. The present- 
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day treatment of many moribund condi- 
tions—tiding the patient over a grave 
crisis—is with oxygen inhalations. But 
what is of benefit for the ill, is of 
greater value to the well, for it prevents 
illness by fanning the vital spark into a 
beautiful ruby glow. 

We usually think of the chest as the 
main mechanism of respiration. It is 
merely a cage for the marvelous vital 
organs—heart and lungs—the floor of 
which consists -of the diaphragm, the 
chief breathing muscle. In most per- 
sons, women and girls especially, this 
powerful muscle is never put to work, 
consequently the air in many cells in the 
upper and lower portions of the lungs 
is never changed and it is in these cells 
that the germs of-disease breed. 

The diaphragm only works with deep, 
conscious breathing. The average hu- 
man being has about twenty thousand 
respirations in every twenty-four hours. 
One hundred full breaths daily would 
be a safeguard against tuberculosis and 
other respiratory troubles, but the aver- 
age person living indoors does not take 
one hundred full, deep breaths in all the 
twenty thousand. 

Is the habit of taking one hundred 
conscious deep breaths of fresh air 
every day worth cultivating ? 

Although women are not corseting 
themselves as rigidly to-day as in for- 
mer periods, they still dress too snugly 
for full and complete lung expansion. 
Not chest expansion. This is an error 
made by the majority, that chest devel- 
opment—muscle increase—means lung 
development, too. The lungs are only 
properly exercised through deep, con- 
scious breathing. That is why breath- 
ing exercises are so necessary to the in- 
door worker. Outdoor sports, as. ex- 
plained in a previous article, produce 
this effect upon the lungs without con- 
scious effort, but the great army to 
which most of us belong do very little, 
in either working or playing, to cause 
deep, purposeful breathing. 


“Deep breathing, done purposely as 
an exercise in itself, does these things: 
first, it immediately makes the blood cir- 
culate briskly; second, the brain fed by 
this freshened, aérated blood, engages in 
renewed activity; third, the muscles of 
the abdomen get exercise that they 
rarely, or never get Otherwise in seden- 
tary life; fourth, the mobility of the 
chest walls is remarkably increased; 
fifth, there is a distinctly beneficial ef- 
fect on the blood pressure and the nerv- 
ous system.” 

To return for a moment to the dia- 
phragm. On taking a full, deep breath, 
this powerful muscle is forced down- 
ward, and the deeper the breath the 
deeper sinks the diaphragm into the ab- 
domen, subjecting the liver and other 
abdominal organs to forcible massage, 
stimulating them with oxygen and 
awakening them from stagnation. With 
this intake, this rush of fresh air into 
the tiniest sacs of the utmost recesses of 
the lungs, all devitalized air is ex- 
changed. With the output—the exhale 
—the diaphragm rises up into the chest 
cavity, acting as a suction organ, and 
forces the air out of the minutest cells 
in the apexes of the lungs. This part of 
the lungs is the favorite seat of begin- 
ning tuberculosis. It is also the favor- 
ite site of hollows, because the lungs in 
this situation are never brought into ac- 
tivity, they do not work, hence are un- 
derdeveloped. 

To breathe easily, naturally, and 
deeply is not the habit of most persons, 
because present-day methods of ‘ving 
are opposed to it. 

It is claimed, and justly too, that we 
can attribute most of our ill health and 
all of our homeliness, lack of beauty and 
attractiveness to bad habits of standing, 
walking, and sitting, in short, to pos- 
tural defects. 

So those ambitious to improve, to 
work up to a one hundred per cent be- 
ing in health and beauty, must first of 
all learn how to carry the body. 
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The position that will enable one to 
touch the wall with heels, shoulders, 
and head is the correct standing pos- 
ture. The toes point straight forward, 
not turned out as was at one time con- 
sidered correct. This erect standing 
posture should be practiced until no 
strain upon any muscle is felt. The 
droop forward of the upper chest, the 
head thrust out and up, the arms hang- 
ing limply at the sides is popularly 
termed “the débutante stand.” Among 
physicians this attitude is known as the 
asthenic droop, and is invariably asso- 
ciated with certain debilitated states. 

Is it not, then, a crime to cultivate, 
deliberately, this posture because it is 
fashionable? 

Remember, when it is not an affecta- 
tion, it is caused by some underlying 
condition that cries out in this manner 
for treatment. Silly girls and young 
women affect many postures which they 
ape from the “movies” or photographs 
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of young women in the public eye, ute] 
terly forgetfu? that the play is staged) 
for the moment, and that in private life 
the stage or professional beauty igs 
forced to lead a life of the utmost sim-} 
plicity, with rigid adherence to diet,@ 
exercise, and sleep, in order to keep her) 
good looks and her figure as long as) 
possible, since her beauty is her stock ing 
trade. d 
Why should only the professional” 
conserve her health and good looks? 
Does radiant health not mean as much ~ 
to those in private life? It should. It 
does. This great truth is just dawning ¥ 
upon mankind. Schools for beautiful 7 
health are now being instituted abroad, | 
Let us all join in so marvelous a move- ¥ 
ment. Meanwhile—breathe for radiant# 
health. 4 

Note: A list of good breathing exer- 7 
cises will be sent to those availing them- 
selves of the privilege of this depart- 
ment. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Haze. T.—The bust should have some de- 
velopment at your age. There are two reme- 
dies of known worth which stimulate the 
glands. I will acquaint you with these if 
you will write me for them. 


Mrs. B. F. F.—Rejuvenation of sagging 
tissues, the removal of bags under the eyes, 
and of wrinkles, et cetera, is now marvel- 
ously effected through cosmetic surgery. The 
treatment is expensive, but who that can 
will not submit to painless little operations 
if beauty can be restored? 


Annette A.—There is only one way in 
which you can beautify your hands. That is 
by daily care and constant employment of 
beauty aids. These will depend on the char- 
acter of your hands.. If scrawny, a fatten- 
ing cream; if discolored, bleaching lotions. 
I would advise professional manicuring until 
you have acquainted yourself with the rou- 
tine. I will send a number of helpful for- 
mulas, if you will address me for private 
reply. 


Atice H:.—The tiny, white “specks” you 
mention are probably chalky deposits. Soften 
the skin with hot towels, then open the speck 
with a sterilized needle and carefully remove 
the contents. If done with care, you will 
not bruise the skin nor draw blood. Apply | 
a little cold cream. Do not remove all the © 
specks at one sitting. 


Nita M.—Write me for the formula for 7 
a tonic for the eyebrows and lashes, and * 


also for a celebrated eyewash. Many peo- 
ple do not realize the immense beauty value | 
that lies in caring for the eyes and their set- 7 
tings. I do not refer to defects in vision, 
but to the mucous membranes covering the 
eyes and lids and the many affections of the ~ 
lashes and brows due to carelessness and 
neglect. 


DiscomFort.—Some foods which a per- | 
fectly healthy stomach can digest are as poi- © 
son to you, because the food lies in the in- 
testinal tract and putrefies there. I will gladly 
help you, upon receipt of a self-addressed, © 
stamped envelope. 
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The Boston W ideweb 


is The Garter for neatness and efficiency. } 


Made of wide mercerized shirred web, with 
slide adjustment, and has NO METAL PARTS 
on face of Pad. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. They 
wear for many years. 

Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finished. 
Very popular with lovers of good brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
rgest in the World 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business, It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to co at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “‘Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big Rey. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
help you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St. Chicago 








AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on how the PROMOTION 
PLAN will help me win promotion in the job checked. 


Practice 
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Detective Story Magazine 
THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


Has the very best mystery and detective stories 


Detective Story Magazine 


also 


gives to its readers ‘the services of a handwriting expert 
who will be glad to tell you what your handwriting reveals 


Untangles your legal problems 
Finds missing relatives and friends 
Gives expert detective advice 
Teils how to know your neighbor 


Conducts a puzzle corner 


These and other departments are free to readers 


Detective Story Magazine 


Every Week 15 Cents a Copy 
ORDER IT TO-DAY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Most sensational tire offer of the year! Two tires 
for less than the usual cost of one — and a free tube 
with each tire! This is a special lot — all standard 


makes — selected for record-breaking sale. No double 
treads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best tire 
values! Thousands of steady customers everywhere 


are getting full mileage 8000 | Miles 


out of these slightly used 
tires and you, too, can get 

Size 1Tire 2 Tires Size 
30x3 $700 $11.25] 32x 4% sit3 So $22. 38 
30x3% 7.95 13.65] 33x4% 13 
32x3% 900 15.45] 34x4% 14.4 33.00 
3ix4 10.00 16.90] 35x4% 14.95 24.45 
32x4 11.50 19.75] 36x4%% 15.45 25.45 
33x4 1225 20.90] 35x5 15.909 26.15 
34x4 13.25 22.48 | 37x < 16.45 26.55 


SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C, O. Express or Parcel 
Post. Examine tires on arrival and if +. “tally satishied return 
ense and yous money wil prompely | refunded. 
Including shipping char Stat tate. whether Straight Side o: 
| Clincher. DON'T DELAY! ORDER Now! 
| ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 1918 Chicago, Iilinols 

















Stop Using a Truss 


ore ees, FLAPAS - PAS PADS 
bein; ng medicine cing applicators 
made self-adhesive 
posell fo hold the distended a] 


cannot chafe orpress 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfull ted 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
TR... -y cases Conquered. 
nd Prix Process ve; Awarded 
Fn Medal’ pee *Grand Process of recovery | ie 
natural, so afterwards no furth or trusses. 


er use fi 
prove it by sending of Piapao absolutely 
Write name on Coupon and send roee t FREE 


Plapzao Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., $ 





Grand Prix. 





BOBIEED occ cccccscvevessedsncsesesccsceucccasasesosces ecccece 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao........... covccee 





Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 











Ifso, you are NOT wearing 





Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Sold on easy payments to good 
Deople. Send for Catalog today. 
K. Buchstein Co., 113 Gth St. S. Mi 







Buchstein’s Vulcanized 


Fiber which is soothing to 
your stump, cool, 
Limb neat, light, 


than a silver 
dollar, strong. 








Free Book 
Contain 


This book tells you when to use 
faxophone—s ne—singiy, in quartettes, 

n sextettes, or inregular band; how 
=e —— perta in orches' 
like to know. we ’ 

You ah. to m to pew the scale in one hour's Y 
gab double y "gr come, your », your pleasure, and your 
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DIAMONDS 


TCHES- 
oe CREDIT : 


y GE GENUINE DIAMONDS ZA\ 
ARANTEED 


Priees Greatly Reduced 
CASH OR CREDIT 


Send forCatalog 


b ney for Free wonder: 

ful BARGAIN Catalog | 

today. Credit terms 

fully explained. Amaz- 
m 
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YOUR CREDIT 

Solid ie tS, one Gold j,engrav- er ingene } say ype he ng Be Solid 

ei looks lil “fowrted« atinum top. Fine Diamond. § $160 $100 
Py ach or Credit 

. Rings @ at (Sis" $125, $i25.9180,8200 up. 

THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 

Dept. K-222 
108 N. State Street, Chicago, lll 
Stores in Leading Cities 

























years from Infantile 


deformed 33 
.. Kelsey, age 35, now “walks 


Although 
Paralysis, F. 
straight and flat” 
ment at McLain Sanitarium. 
Read his letter. Write him. 
After being « rippled for thirty-three years, by In- 
Santile Paralysis, and walking on my toes for all 
that time, 1 am now walking straight 
and flat on both feet, after taking only 
five months’ treatment at your Sanitarium. I 
will be only too glad to recommend it to any one 
who ts c rippled, Sor | know you _— do the work, 
F, LSEY, 

Box 1307, yok Nevada 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 

equipped private institution devoted ex 

clusively to the treatment of Club Feet. 

Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 

Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease. 

Diseases of the Joints, especially as found 
in children and young adults. Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis,”’ also “Book 
of References” sent free. 


L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


ater only 5 months’ treat- 
See his photos. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


AY 
BAY ER 
\ gris 

IR 


Beware! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians for twenty-one years and proved 
safe by. millions. Take Aspirin only as told 
in the Bayer package for Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Lumbago, and for Pain. Handy tin 
boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 


NLU} 


Wut 





Vi-Rex Violet Rays 


Some people are dull, drab, un- 

interesting and sickly! Others are 
1, compelling and magnetic! 

Wich ARE 
matter of vitality “and 
Violet Rays put new life into ove r- 
taxed and sluggish tissues; pene- 
trate and invigorate all the muscles 
and nerves of the ; give new | 
tone and vitality to the entire body. 


TRY VIOLET RAY 
Treatment Without Cost 


On this liberal offer you can Set. ge 
ones D machine without risk 
1 can enjoy ‘the delightful See 
Bation ‘of the Violet Ray treatment in your 
nhome. Just write to- & 
particulars ef this special 


NEW BOOK SCNT FREE ; er: 


thoroughly descriptive book! 
telling in detail of this great new 
nachine will be sent you free, 
It telis about our Ten 
er whic! 


sul ‘in "len hadions oat 
VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 151 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, il 
For New York Only— 








Addres O tera Ve 34th St., 
jew York 





Big Band Catalog Sent Free 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or cumplete 
equipment. Used by Army and 
Navy. Send for big catalog, liberally 
illustrated, fully descriptive. Men- 
tion what instrument interests you. 
Free trial. Easy payments. Sold by 
leading music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 72-20:2ckso Brea. 


Chicago 
Complete and Concise 


History of the World War 
BY THOMAS R. BEST 


Popular Priced Edition. Paper Covers. 
for 25c. You need this book. 


Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 


FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Bewelien im, 
abs ts i oni 
al . ju x 4 


in ‘in beatiful zing bos ten 
ag 





Postpaid 





e, boxi Severusing 
if you can tell {t from a real 
and weg A refunded, "Only 
10,000 given aney Send n Answer 
auick. “Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








Bud Cigareties 


Plain or Cork Tip, Made of selected Pure Turkish 
Tobacco, with a distinctive blend which is appreci- 
ated by smokers of discrimination and taste. 10 
Bud Cigarettes securely packed in Mahogany Wood 
Boxes. Send us $2.00 (post office, express money 
order or check) for a box of 100. Sent postpaid to 
any address. The Bud Cigarette Company, 2 
Street, New York City. 


“HUT NOLL ULLAL 








and lessons sent on free trial. 


Guitar, or Banjo. 
ing note music by mail. 
Over 100,000 successful players. 
Write for booklet. 


~ SLI 
1815 Orchard Street, 


No obligations. 





em. Ping MUSIC, Inc., 
Chica 


FREE nisica neiunents 


Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
i Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 

Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
Do not miss this free tial offer. 
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DIAMONDS 


a Few Cents a Day 
SendNo Money 


We will send you—upon you 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains —the greatest in 
America! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes 
examineit. You are the judge. ut 
it is not, without exception, the 
gre: ¢ value you have ever 
seen,send it back —at our expense! 
If you decide to keep it, it is yours 
—for a few Ss 

may order direct from this aver 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan | 
is beget) charge-account plan 
may vey 2 for your choice of 
aad pieces of exquisite 
jewelry in sums so small that you 
Fated never think of ae them, 

You are also gaa 8% | 
early dividen and a 56% 

nus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book 
Send your name and address to- | 
day for our new. 128-page book, 


0! 

able yes | bargains. Sent 

absolutely free. It explains the 

aoe offer and us plan. 
rite today to Dept.1922 


IM: LYON 6 CO, 


1M aiden Lane, Ne w York a 4 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
af No obnoxious springs or 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


"Brooks? Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken wes together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. Duseaie, ofS. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalog and pecasure eae mailed free. Send 
name and address 
BROOKS APPLIANCE co. hr State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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We will train you to write show cards for us. No canvassing or 
soliciting; we supply you with steady work; distance no object; 
will pay you from $15 to $50 a week. 

WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. H, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada 


[Cuticura Soap F 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 








lemme Eady 
Business Courses 


you want an important, high-salari 
position? You can have one if you can oe 
be work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties, Give us your name and eearess 
and mark with an *‘X”’ below thekind of 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and ful Cage one 
regarding our low cost monthly payment ay Also 
our Lat ang book, r- ambitious men, ‘“Ten Years 
tion In One.’’ Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
bo n today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
ow os step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
al success. 


mee ee Coupon mn 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 265-R_ Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full infecmeation 5 ding the 
ped» and service I have 
arked with an X bel OW. | piso 

= copy of your Lae 
Soest 


Years Promotio 
all without ~- a] to me. 


a Management: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 
By Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, | Ng ya seared Cae ed Public Ac- 
e 





Cc Traffic acon aro Foreign and Domestic: 
reining: for poeees as Railroad and Inaustrial 
anager, etc. 
Daiwey, & Account and Station Manage- 
ments jlway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers. y a Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc. 


: Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 
I Retistoncy: 
ecutives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes 
and those desiring Practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and practice. 
Modern Busi Cor and Prac- 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; es Promotion Managers; Credit 
and L, ~ Managers; Correspondence Super- 
retaries, e' 
Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions ir in Banks and pone, ae Institutions. 
Modern Meth- 
ods: Training in the npae Ex and eet on of 
industrial forces —for Executives, ge 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen b= 
foremen, e 














1 and E Management: 

Trainin for Ein loyers Employment Managers, 
ceutives, Industrial Engin 

ae na English: Teieine for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy W: or rs. haut 
Expert Bookk 3 ining for ition as 
tao 
Comm 


Effective Speaking 
C.P. A. Coaching for Ad aA 





Name......ccccccccccccceccccccccccccecs eeececees 
Present Position .......-.+sseseseeseeee severtssece 








Procol Outioars Labsratcctes; Dope Dy Maiden, Bass. 
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ANOTHER HIT! 
Sea Stories Magazine | 


A New Idea at the Right Time 


We are firmly convinced that there are millions of fiction readers 
who demand interest first of all. These folk read for relaxation, for the 
purpose of escaping from life—from the diurnal humdrum round of cares. 


TTTTTTTITITI TTT 





Being convinced of this, it is only natural that we make an attempt 
to supply a demand, which is lying fallow, and which has never really been 
filled until now that Sea Stories Magazine has made its appearance. 


Sea Stories Magazine is full of interesting fiction, the sort 
that lifts a man out of himself, and transports him into realms of adven- 
ture and romance. | 


Sea Stories Magazine will contain only clean, wholesome, 
up-to-date stories, of distinctly salty flavor. There will be adventures on 
the great ocean liners, on fishing smacks—tales of treasure-trove, and the 
bravery that seems inherent in those who follow the sea. 


Sea Stories Magazine is now on the stands. Buy a copy, 
and be interested as little else in the way of fiction has ever interested you. 








Published Monthly Price 15 Cents 





STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue $3 33 New York City 
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SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 
months’ credit on any article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 
alogue. NO MONEY IN AD. 
VANCE. Shipment made for 
your examination. First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


yd transaction CONFIDEN- 

You don’t do justice to 

yourself ond your aes gy 

- ‘ou inspect our unusual values in 

Bang + Cluster Panes Watches, Jewelry, sil: 
Kine Diamonds set 
In Platinum. Looks 

like 1 carat solitaire. . Wri NOW to Dept. 


Only $3.80 
a@ month . Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” NC. | 


_ EW: SWEET IN 


00-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


Whee every young man and 
Every young woman should juw 
What every young husband an: 
Every young wife should ll 
Mailed in at every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on re: 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 284 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can pene re with the MORLEY 
PHO Itisinvisible, weight- 
less, "Tutasaie inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORI EY 
PHONE affords Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CoO., — 758, 26S. 15 St, Phila, 














STUDY AT. AT HOME 

Become a lawyer. Legally, trained 
goss, to. igh positions a “public. fils. 
aereset' eppertamites than ever 

before. vec. 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
ee ad 
you records and letters 


to So her ip yegiene 


secording tog a te wacceantul sateril, ir fpding, fonréoams 
easy terms. We furnish al! Cay ea 


Tia? ete al “Becd  ha BOW 
LaSalle Extension 


rMoner ret 


University, Dept, 265-4 Cues 


‘High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead iy pro. 
motion, But are you —s for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible postion a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation, All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
Many business houses hire no men whose S245 know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythelack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practica 

usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your | to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOT 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? rite 
today. It costs you ng but a stamp. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th Se., Chicago 











AMERICANS Scroor: 


Dept. H-2192, ‘ies Ave. and Leyte Se., Chicago } 
Explain bow I can qualify for fea thee checked: 
to $15,000 


(ir 


| 
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stands for Prevention, of all 
winter ills— 


Coughs, sneezes, colds and 
the shivery chills. 


for Insist on Piso’s by name 


For the words “Just as good 
as” don’t mean “Just the 


is for Safety which means you 
are sure 

That all things in Piso’s are 
perfectly pure. 


oe that it’s good for the Old or 
ae the young 


Ne Three generations its praises 
nN 2 have sung! 


is for Sure and for Safe and 
for Sane— 

When Piso’s is used, not a 
cough can remain. 
Piso’s contains no opiate. It 


is good for young and old 
Buy ittoday 35c everywhere 


Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve for external application is 
especially prepared for use in conjunction with the syrup. 


PISOS 


SAFE AND SANE 
for Coughs & Colds~ 























Suppose You Want 
to Break Into the 
Movies 








The question you ask yourself is! 

“Just what are my chances? It doesn’t 
help me very much to read about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought J to try to break in? Have ff 
I the qualifications? And if so, just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that an- 
swers those questions definitely, and 
authoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PrcturE-PLAy MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get 
ting into the movies, particularly in 
regard to your own particular casei 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


Thi? book is only 25 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 
department, 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Richl sieaile 
£- Piece Suite | 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 
Send only $1 for this complete suite 
of library, parlor, or living room fur- 
niture. Use it 30 days on Free Trial. 4 
If you don’t say that it is even more than 7 expected, “ 
ship it back and we return your $1 and pay transportation 
charges both ways. 


Bocsc Seats A Full Year to Pay 


Comfortable Only by seeing this splendid quarter-sawed and solid oak suite can you realize how it will add to 
the appearance of your home. Only by examining it can yee appreciate what a record-breaking 
bargain it is at our smashed price, Furniture like thie can 4 ge ho a aght nowhere else ARM ROCKER, igs, 

solid Oak Wi Op x00 In. soll 
Handsome Fumed Finish! oak with quarter-sawed top panel and rounded a ests; 
seat 18x19 in. SIDE ROCKER, solid oak with quarter-sawed oak top rail, seat 16x14 in. raph HAIR, oT it in. high 
and SIDE CHAIR, 36 in. high, with seat 16x14 in. Table and chairs stand on des. Or 
backe at poste upholstered in durable, imitation Spanish brown leather, Comfortable “spring 
seats. E, 16% in. high with 10 in. top, is solid oak, BOOK BLOCKS, heavy 368-Page Book 
enou pisenepetelbae obura volumes. Shi (ful ully boxed, ,*knocked down’ ’to lessen FREE 
freight charges) from factory in Central Indiana, Western N.Y. State or Chicago warehouse, 
Order No.112DMA7._ Reduced Bargain Price $37.95. 
Send $1.00 now. Pay balance $3.00 per month. 


a 
368 pages of the world’s great- 
est price smashing bargains. 


Everything you need in Furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, 
watches, silverware, dishes, washing machines, : sewing 
ware, aphs, gas 
engines, cream separators, etc.—all sold 
wij on our easy monthly paraeet plan and 
r = 80 age letter bran al, ni ake : . 
‘ost card or letter one is 
big bargain book Fr PiiaRTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
“*Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” Bent “7 By om and Ulinols 


Revived 


d $1.00. Send the ving 
a yd Suite No. 112DMA7 as dese! ribed. lam 
80 days’ free trial. n 
B ar ship fi back and you will refund my F 
. Srensonntation charges bot ns wa 
; ki itt Toop | it, 1 will ral pay, 08.0; $3. 0 per month andi 
® with a ned fal net PJ — 
‘ — you until fina! Saymen 8 mi 
Furniture & Carpet Co. 5 


Dept. 4147 Chicago, Wl. = N@M@...cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccocces eeeeee 
Copyright, 1922, by Hartman's, Street Address 
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The early 
brush catches 
the germ. 


For the sake of your Looks 


as well as your health, use a dentifrice 





that cleans thoroughly and safely 


OLGATE’S Ribbon Dental 

Cream is recommended for this 
specific purpose:— to clean your 
teeth thoroughly and safely. 


It accomplishes this by the direct 
action of its principal constituents— 
fine precipitated chalk and pure 


vegetable oil soap. 


The fine calcium carbonate (chalk) 
which forms the basis of this safe 
dentifrice, when brought into action 
by the wet brush, loosens deposits 
that gather upon the teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


At the same time, thorough wash- 
ing is effected by the pure soap in- 
gredient. 


It is important to understand 
these principles—to be sure about 
the safety of the dentifrice you use. 

Colgate’s is recommended by more 
dentists than any other dentifrice. 

Its delicious flavor makes care of 
the teeth a treat—not a task. With 
Colgate’s, children are easily taught 
the healthful habit of brushing their 
teeth daily. For sale everywhere. 


NEW YORK 


In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 


If you have receding gums, massage them daily. A bit of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
rubbed upon the gums, is an agreeable help in gingival massage. 











